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Charles ; sttr ART, $e(iond son bf 

James I. king of Great Britain^. by Ann oi; 
Denmark^ wlui bom at Dumfertnlingy in 
Scotland, November the 19th, 1600 \ He* 
was baptized on Tuesday December the 
^Sfd/m tfaef royal chapel^ l^ David Lindsay ^ 
bishop of Ross, with gi^eat soleranity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carte ^ ; though other writers 
give a difiTerent account ^ 

' Though other wk^iters givl^ a differetit 94^^nkii 
Calderwood speaks of the birth of prince Charles, but 
mentions not a word about his baptism. 'He was borui 

* PbrinohicrB life of Chtttes I. pfefiiecd to bis works, p.* 1. fol. Loud* 1 6S7, 
^Carte's History of Englnod, vDl. Ulptet^L Ul, UmiU 175S. 
VOL. XI. B 
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At three years old he was committed to 
the care and government of Sir Robert 
Gary's lady ; and in his fourth year he was 
brought to the English court, where he was 
made Knight of the Bath, and invested with 

says he, upon the Ipth of NovemW, about efevea 
hours at night, the same day that Gowrie and his bro- 
ther's carcasses were dismembered */ Spotswood ob- 
serves, that ' his christening was hastened because of 
the weakness of the child, and that his death was much 
feared **/ Thus also Perinchief, in the very page refer- 
red to in the text, tells us, ^ that he was born in so 
much weakness, that his baptism was hastened, without ' 
the usual ceremonies wherewith such royal infants are 
admitted into the church/ Here are very different ac- 
counts, we see, of the baptism of this prince ; but whifch 
is most worthy of belief must be left to the reader to 
determine. All I shall say is, that if the young prince 
had received the benefit of episcopal baptism, (a hette* 
fit never sufficiently to be valued, in the opinion of 
some very grave and learned writers ^, as it gives spe- 
cial privileges and advantages both here and hereafter) 
it is amazing that archbishop Spotswood and doctor 
Perinchief should either have been ignorant of it, or 
neglected to have mentioned it. But truth is frequently 
brought to light by time ; and Mr. Carte, an hundred 
and fifty yeai*s after the ceremony was performed, tells^ 
us the name of the bishop, the solemnity used, and the 
place where it was used, when all others seem to have 



■ Calderwobd*8 History of flie Church of Scotland, p. 446. fol. 
Edinb. 1680. ^ History of the Church of Scotland, p. 461. foL 

Load. 1668. ^ See DodwelFs Epistolary Discoorae concerning the 

Mortality of Haman Sonte. 8^. Lond. 1705. 
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the title of duke of York. The particulars 
of that solemnity, as they may be accepta- 
ble to some readers, I will give in the note*. 

known nolhiag about it ! However, sudi as have oppor- 
tuuity may consult MS. in OfBc. Leon reg; Armor, the 
authority referred to, in his margin, by Mr. Carte, 
forit*. 

"^Tbe particulars of that solemnity I will givein the 
note.] We are. indebted to Sir Dudley Carleton for 
the following account, which was contained in a letter 
to. Mr. Winwood, writt^from London, Jan. 1604. — 
* On Twelfth-day we had the creation of duke Charles, 
^PW duke of York : the interim was entertained with 
making knights of the Bath, which was three days 
work-.. They were eleveixiu number, besides the little 

* TbiB MS. so pompouely quoted by Mr. Carte, is, I apprehend, the same 
piece which is priDted in the Appendix to the Attempt towards the Cha- 
racter of the Royal Martyr King Charles I. Lond. 8vo. 1738, which is said 
to be copied from a MS. in the Lyon's Office, written by John Blinsele, 
IJay-herald,. who assisted at the bapjtism : I say, I apprehend Carte's MSL 
and this to be one and the same thing, because it gives exactly the same 
account of the pompous baptism of Charles, by David Lindsay, bishop of 
Iftoss, with what Carte quotes from his MS. But from the printed accoOnt 
the. MS. appears to be an arrant forgery, the work of some ignorant person, 
who knew not the times of which he was writing, and consequently his 
work most be mere invention : for he represents the chancellor Cassiis as 
present at the solemnity,, though there was no such chancellor then in being; 
and he tells us, that monsieur de Rohan, a nobleman of Brittany, and his 
brother, called monsieur de SOnbise, were bis Majesty's gossips ; though the 
Scotch historians never mention their^being in that kingdom. In short, the 
writer of the account given in that Appendix,, (which yet is hut a quota^ 
tion from a book printed at London, 171 iS, by Mr. Henry Cantrel^ dalled 
the Royal Martyr a true Christian) evidently appears to have had more 
zeal fop: Uie episcopal baptism of Charles than regard to tmth, or even hii 
own character. Authors-. that invent history, have so many drcumstancef 
to consider and provide for, to render their accounts consistent, that they 
need a far more extensive knowledge than generally falls to the share of 
such writers, to secure them from detection and contempt. 

b2 
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In the sixth year of his age he was coib- 
mitted to the tuition of Mr, Thomas Murray, 
a person well qualified for that office, though 

doke, all of the king's chofice. The solemnity of the 
creation was kept in the hall, where first the duke was 
brought in^ accompanied with bis knights; then ear- 
ried out again^ and brought back by earls in their robes 
of the Garter. My lord-admiral bare him, two others 
went as supporters, and six marched before with the 
ornaments. The patent was read by my lotd of Crati- 
bome, and drawn in most eloquent law Latin by Mt, 
Attorney ; but so, that we have a duke of York in tide, 
but not in substaiK;^. There was a public didner in 
the great chamber, where there was one table for the 
duke aitd his earls assistants, another for his fidllow- 
knights of the Bath. At night we had the queen's 
mask in the baiiquetting house, or rather her pagent. 
There was a great engine at the lower end of the room, 
which had motion, and in it were the images of sear 
horses, with otfaef terrible fishes^ which were ridden bjr 
Moors, The indecorum was, that there was all fish 
and no water. At the further end was a great shell in 
form of a skallop, wherein were four seats. On the 
lowest sat the queen, with my lady Bedford ; ott the 
rest were placed the ladies Suffolk, Darby, Rich, Effing- 
ham, Ana Herbert, Susan Herbert, Elizabeth Howard, 
Walsingham, and Bevil. Their apparel was rich, but too 
light and cuftezan-'like for such great ones. Instead of 
vi:?ai'ds, their faces and arms, up to the elbows, were 
painted black, which disguise was sufficient ; for they 
were bard to be known : but it became them nothing so 
well as their red and white ; and you cannot imagine 
a more ugly sight, than a troop of lean-cheeked Moors, 
The Spanish and Venetian ambassadors were both pre- 
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a favourer' of preibytery *. Under thin 

ftenty and sat by the king in state; at which monsieur 
BeaamoDt quarrels so extremely^ that he saith the 
whole Gourt is Spanish. • Bat^ by his favottr, he should 
£edl out with none but himself; for they were all indif* 
ferentljr invited to come as private men to a private 
sport ; which he refusing, the Spanish ambassador wiU 
liogly accepted, and being there, seeing no cause to the 
contrary, he put off Don Taxis^ and took upon him El 
Senor Embaxador^ wherein he outstrips our little Monr- 
ueur. He was privately at the first mask, and sat 
amongst his m&x disguised : at this he was taken out 
to dance, and footed it like a lusty old gallant with his 
coantrywomim. He took out the queen, and forgot 
not to kiss her hand, though there was danger it would 
hav^ left a mark on his lips. The night's work was 
conduded with a banquet in the gr^t chamber, whidi 
was &o furiously assaulted, that down went table and 
tresses before one bit was touched^/ The reader per- 
haps is disposed to smile at the indecorum mentioned 
^y Sit Dudley, and to censure the light and curtezan- 
Uke ^titire of the ladies ; but the present age has littl6 
mom to exult over them with respect to propriety or 
deoeneyy as those who are acquainted with publie 
^aees and public entertainments well know. 

^ Thomas Murray, a fevourer of presbytery.] This 
is a fact not to be disputed. There is a letter in the 
Cabala from Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, and lord- 
keeper to the duke of Buckingham, dated Feb. 23, 
l6ftly eoDceraing the promotion of Uiis gentleman to 
the provostship of Eton^ In this letter, Williams 

*'Periiieluef • life of King Charlitt, p. 2. . 
* Winwood's MemorialiflC AAdnoCSUto* vo!.!!. p. 43» Mk^ hnd. 17SI. 
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tiitor he was so diligent and studiotiS) that 

coniplains * of the dispensation given him, who was a 
meer layman, to hold a place which was a living with 
cure of souls; intimates his .suspicion of his being 
averse to our church-goverament; and declares, that 
he thinks it will be no disparagement to him, though 
he had been his highness's schoolmaster, to take 
orders/ And in his postscript he says, he * has sinc^ 
seen Mr. Murray ; finds him averse to the priesthood. 
If the king \n4U dispense with him, my letter notwidi- 
standing, adds he, I humbly beseech his Majesty to 
write a letter unto me, as a warrant to admit him only 
ad curam i^ regimen col/egiiy instead of the other word^ 
ad curam animarum, I schooled him soundly against 
puritanism, which he disavows, though somewhat faint- 
ly. I hope his highness and the king will second it V 
However, Mr. Murray had tlie provostship ; in whiicfa, 
on his' dedth, he was succeeded by the learned Sir 
Henry Wooton, who, notwithstanding his having been 
on matoy embassies, entered into holy orders, agreeably 
to the statutes of the college ^. — It is very remarkable, 
r think,^ that some of the greatest foes of the puritans 
were educated among them ! Jamed was instructed by 
Buchanan ^ ; Charles by Mr. Murray. The late earl of 
Oxford was trained up amongst the dissenters, as well 

* Cabala, p. 289. fol. Lond. 1663^ ^^ See bis life prefixed to 

Reliqaise Wottonians. 

' The puritanical education of Charles gave great concern to 0r. An- 
drews, bishop of Ely, who, on the king's being sick in 1618, bewailed ther 
' sad condition of the church, if God should at that time defermioe the 
da^ of tihe king ; the prince being then only conversant with Scptobmens 
which made up tbe greatest part of his family, and were ill-affected to the 
government and worship of the church of England.' — Perinchief 's life of 
Charles, p. 3. ' See also Bnmet, vol. I. p.' 24. Butch edit, in 12mOi 
But bis fears; we shall find, were without foandatioci. 
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lie figur advanced in leanimg; insomuch that 
his brother prince Henry taking notice of it/ 
by way of jest, put. the cap of archbishqp 
Abbot (who was then with .the prince and 
the duke, and other of the nobiUty, waiting 
in the privy-chamber for the king's coming 
out) on his head ; adding if he was a good 
boy and minded his book, he would make 
him one day archbishop of Canterbury . 
On the death of his brother, Nov. 9? 1612, 

as his and t^ir antagonist Bolingbroke : for though 
the writer of his life strenuously endeavours to show 
that he never was educated in dissenting principles % 
yet, I think, the contrary may unanswerably be proved 
firom his own words ^. Lord Wharton, in his speech 
on the schism-bill, Anno 1714, observed, *That he could 
not but wonder, that the persons that had been educate 
ed in dissenting academies, which he could point at^ 
and whose tutors he could name, should appear the 
most forward in suppressing them. That this would 
be but an indifferent return for the benefits the public 
had received from those schools which had bred those 
great men, who had made so glorious a peace, and 
treaties that execute themselves ; who had obtained so 

* Memoirs of the life and Ministerial Condact of Lord Bolingbroke, 
p. S2. Svo. Lond. 1752. 

^ In lord Bolingbroke^ letter to Mr. Pope, at the end of his letter to 
Sir M511iam Wyndham, speaking of Cbrysostom's homilies, he adds, 
' which puts me in mind of a puritanical parM>n, (Dr. Manton) who, if I 
mistake not, for I have never looked into the folio since I was a boy, aQ4 
^condemned sometimes to read in it, made one hundred and nineteen ser- 
mons on the hundred and nineteenth psalm.* See Letter to Wyndhai^ 
p. $2$, Svoi Lood. 17i3. 
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ke kic^eeded him in tJie diiked<Mfi of Com- 
valU ^nd at the age of sixteen he was 
created prince of Wales, and }\ad^ court 
formed for him. 

Thottghhehad had agreataversion towards 
Viiliers, duke of Buckingham, i^hose inso- 
lence Was great j yet a friendship inviolable 
feuc<ieeded, contrary to the expectations of 
many. At his instigation, and in his com- 
pany, tliis prince went into Spain, in Order 

gr^t adfHntagis for our commerce, and who had paid 
the public debts wUhout farther charge to the nation : 
io that he could see no reason there was tcf sttppress 
those academies, unless it were an apprehension that 
they might still produce greater geniuses, that should 
cirown the. merits and abilities of those great men V— 
But, however, in justice to many great men educated 
among the puritans, it must be said that they were not 
ingrateful, though they continued not with them. 
Whichcot, Wilkins, and Tillotson, among the clergy j 
ibe earl of Whsuton, the lord-chancellor King, among 
the laity, with several others, who from time to time 
have had seats in both houses, have sheVred their esteem 
and friendship for them, by defending them against 
their adversaries, and bearing testimony to their inno- 
cency, loyalty, and learning. — Which behaviour, as it 
manifests more gcatitude, so likewise doeft it pcoceed 
firom truei? patriotism than its opposite. Fbr the puri- 
tans have been hated, reviled, and oppressed, chiefly 
on account of their firm attachment to civil libej:ty> 

* Tofbuck's Parliamentary Debates, vol. VL p. il6. Sro. X/iHd; lt41. * 
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16 cosMfclude thinoU^ thftth^ 
Begotkatiog witi) the Infanta^; where he 
behav«d with great polttenessV and was re* 

and the constitution of their country. ' By the bills for 
preventing ocoasional qgufonnity and the growth of 
schism^ it was hoped thiat their [the dissenters] 'sting 
would be taken away/ says Boliagbroke* And again, 
^aya he, ' Thes^ bills were thought necessary for our 
party-interest*/ What that party-interest was, is but 
too well known ^ as likewise what be and his coa^ju^ 
tors aimed at : and therefore it cannot but be esteemed 
an honour to any body of men to be ill treated by such 
as were ready to sacrifice their country to their ow^ 
ambition and lust of power. 

^ At Buckingham's instigation, and in bis compaoj, 
he went into Spain, Stcj . The negotiations for a miatch 
with the Infanta of Spain began about the ye^ I6l6« 
The Spaniards at first iatended only to ai[attse king 
Jame^, and hinder him from interfering in the affairv 
of Germany. At length they seem to have been siiv- 
cere, and determined to conclude it. The duke of 
Buckingham then, out of ' envy to the earl of Brotol^ 
(wbp had the sole management of the affair) one day 
insinuated to the prince the common misfpft^qe of 
jprinces, that in so substantial a part of their happine^ 
in this world as depended upon their marriage, tbemr 
selves had never any par^^ but must receive only aji 
account from ; others of the nature and hmnour, amd 
beauty of the ladies they were to marry ; ana thoa^ 
reports seldom proceeded from persons totally unin^ 
lierefitedf by reason of the parts they had acted towards 
such prepairations. From hence he discoiursed, bow 
gallant cmd how brave. a thing it would be for bi9 high- 

• Lettct- to Wyndham, p. 2«. 
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ceived with much respect : though, through 
the means of his favourite, the match was 
broke off, and a quarrel ensued between the 
two nations. 

ness to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch home 
his mistress; that it would put an end jMresently to all 
those formalities, which, (though dl substantial matters 
were- agreed upon already) according to the style of 
that court, and the slow progress in all things of cere- 
mony, might yet retard the Infanta's voyage into Eng- 
land many months, all which would in a moment he 
removed by his highnesses own presence; that it 
would be such an obligation to the Infanta herself, as 
' she could never enough value or requite, and, being a 
respect rarely paid by any other prince, upon the like 
addresses, could proceed only from the high regard 
and reverence he had for her person ; that in the great 
afiair, that only remained undetermined, and was not 
entirely yielded to, though under a very friendly deli- 
beration, which was the restoring the Palatinate, it was 
Tery probable that the king of Spain himself might 
chuse, in the instant, to gratify his personal interposi- 
tion, which, in a treaty with an ambassador, might be 
drawn out in length, or attended with overtures of 
recompence by some new concessions, which would 
create new difficulties; however, that the mediation 
could hot but be frankly undertaken by the Infanta 
herself, who would ambitiously make it her work, to 
pay a part of her great debt to the prince; and, that 
he might, with her, and by her, present to his majesty 
ihe entire peace and restitution of his family, which by 
no other human means could be brought to pass.' 

/ These discourses made so deep an impression on 
the mind and spirit of the prince^ (whose nature was 
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Some things being dropped by the ditke 
in his narrative of the transactions in Spain, 
which were thought to reflect highly on the 
honour'^of his catholic majesty, by his am- 

inclined to adventures) that he was transposed with 
the thought of it^ and most impatiently solicitous t0. 
bring it to pass V 

Thus having^ with much difBculty, gained the king's; 
consent^ his highness, with Buckingham^ set out witb 
very few attendants, unknown to the court, and thraugb 
France travelled^ into Spain incognito. . His arrival 
being notified to that court, he was treated with. all' 
imaginable civility and respect, and had part of the' 
royal palace fitted up for him. 

' Whilst in Spain, he sliewed his gallantry; fot. ^n^ 
derstanding * that the Infanta was used to go some 
mornings to the Casa da Campo, a summer-house of 
the king^s on the other side of the river, to gather May^- 
dew, he rose early, and, accompanied with one gentle* 
man, went thither, ^d was let into the house and into 
. the garden ; but the Infanta was in the orchard, and 
there being a high partition-wall between, apd the 
door double-bolted, the prince got on the top of the 
wall, and sprung down a great height, and so made to- 
wards her ; but she spying him first of all the rest, gave 
a shriek, and ran back. The old marquis, that was 
then her guardian, came towards the prince, and fell 
on his knees, conjuring his highness to retire, in regard 
he hazarded his head if he admitted any to her com- 
pany; so the door was opeitfed and he came out u^der 
that wall' over which he got in V This adventure, so 



^Ckurendon's History of the Rebellioa, vol. Lp* 11. Svo. Oxqd. ITIS. 
" HoweU'g Letters, p. 11 9. Svo. Lond. .1705. . 
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hmbdohj Buckiiigham'a h^d^ifd^ demand- 
ed by tl^B; but ha had the good fortune 
to be justified by the lords^ uid praised by 
the king, though as will appear in itft note% 

much in the taste af the Spaaiardsy with ' bis wau^hiag 
an hour together in a close coach in the op^ street to 
see her as she went abroad, the bravery of bia journ^» 
Md his discreet comportment, made diem much taken 
with him, and say, that neyer princess was courted 
with more gallantry V But the Infanta was not des- 
tined for Charles ; for notwithstanding the favour with 
which he was treated by the catholic king, notwith-« 
standing the preparations made for a marriage, the 
wishes of his father, and his own fo&d desire and af- 
fection, Buckingham (such is the power df a favourite !) 
found means to prevent it. For his pride and haugh- 
tiness were disagreeable to the Spaniards, proud as they 
themselves were : his carriage ' was scandalously ifide- , 
eent^; he disgusted the conde d'Olivares, a^d* in re- 

•NoteAtowwnlstheend. »> Hower8Letter8,p.20,21. 

* In the Cabala there is a letter, ab ignoto to the king, highly reflecting 
im Buckingham ; and, among other things, his oiajesly is requested lo 
' «aqttire of tbose that come ont of SpttD, whether the duke of Budcia^ 
bam did not many things against the authority and reverence due to the 
most illustrious prince [Charles] ? Whether he was not wont to be sitting 
whilst the prince stood, and was in presence^ and also having his feet rest- 
ing upon another seat, after an indecent manner? Wh^er, wfaes the 
prince was uncovered, whilst the qooen ai|d infanta looked out at the 
windows, he uncovered his hea4 or no ? Whether he were not wont to 
come into the prince's chamber with his clothes half on, so that the doors 
cduld not be opened to them that came to visit the prittce from the king of 
Spain, the door-keepers fefumg to go in Ibr modesty*! sake } Whether he 
did not call Um prince by ridiculous naves } Wbetber he did not dii|ionoar 
and profane the king's palace with base and contemptibte women ? VHie. 
ther he did not divers obscene things, and used not immodest gesticula* 
tMMBB, and wanton triohi with players, in the preBeneeoT the prince?' dtC 
he. Cabala, p. ST6. 
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he was greatly offended with him, and 
meditated his ruin. However, the Spanish 
ambassadors were not disheartened; bttt 
found means (by a writing privately con- 
veyed into his hands, as well as by their 
agents secretly admitted into his presence) 
strongly to insinuate into the king, that he 
was besieged by the duke's servants, and 

turn, was disgusted by him ; and things were c6iiie t6 
such an height between him and the Spanish minii^tets^ 
that they scrupled not to profess, they wonld rather 
put the Infanta into a well headlong, than into hin 
hands ^. The knowledge of these things highly dis^ 
^sted the English favourite, who ceased ttot to itispire 
the prince with sentiments different from those which 
Occasioned his journey. Under pretence of the sea- 
gon*8 being fer advanced, the uncertainty of the ahriTal 
of tlie dispensation from the pope, and the impatielice 
4>{ the people of England at his long absence, he de^ 
tivmihed t^ depart ; though not without leaving a proxy 
b^ind him to finish the marriage. This bebg meti^ 
tioned by the prince to the king of Spain,' he consent* 
ed to his departure ; adding withal, ' That he wouM 
ttke it for a favour if he would depute him to personate 
kim ; and ten days after the dispensation should ctime 
from Rome, the business should be done, and after^ 
vHurds be might send for his wife when he pleased V 
Soon after, the king and his tw^ brothers acconrpani^ 
hisi bighnesg ab^t twenty tii{les, and wotulerfltl 

'*€iib«1a,|i.'9i!. fbl. Loud. 166a Rell^uiie WoUoiiianiK, p. 218. Svo. 
Loud. 1678. Rashworth's Historical Collectionf, to). I. p. 263. foU ]>»hL 
1659. ^H0wert Letters, p. 139. 
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.Wfi9 no more a free man ; that he was to be 
coui^ed to his cQuntry-house and pastimes, 
the prince having years and parts answer* 
able to public government; that the duke 
had reconciled himself to all popular men, 
ajid sought to raise an opinion of his. own 
greatness, and to make the king grow less ; 
and that all looked towards the rising sun. 

endeann^nts and embraces " paissed between themr. 
Prince Charles immediately went on board a royal fleet 
which attended for him; and after having been in 
great daqger in the road at St. Andero, safely arrived 
in England, where he was received with the utmost joy 
and transport. ^ To tell your lordship what joy is here 
for the prince's return/ (says Sir James Palmer, in a 
letter to Robert earl of Leycester, dated Roiston, Oct. 
IS, .1623,) ' no one man's expressions can inform you^ 
nor can the preachers in their sermons do enough 
(though all strive to outdo one another) in. that, 
kind ""/ But though a proxy was left behind in the hands 
of .Digby earl of Bristol, to amuse the Spanish court; 
yet orders were privately sent to him, upon no terms 
to make use of it, till further orders were received with 
relation to k* Soon after the prince's departure the 
dispensation from Rome arrived, and it was concluded 
the marriage would be accomplished. But the imme- 
diate restitution of the Palatinate was now demanded, 
though that was known to be impossible^ (however by 
the Spaniards not held unjust) who professed ' the 
desponsorio's past, the Infanta on her knees should 
have been a suitor ~to the king to restore the Palati- 

* Sidney's Sute-papers, to). II. p. 337. lol. Lond. 174S. 
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Whereupoiir they advised the' king, ^eajs 
Rushworth \ to free himself from this cap« 
tivitj and immiiient danger, and to ciit off 
so inigniH:diil'an affector of popidarity and 
greatness ; and so he should shew himself tD 
be, as he was reputed, the oldest and wisest 
kii^ in Europe. These, and .many other 
things of a Uke nature, which WCTe privatdy* 
represented to his majesty by means of the 

nate^ making it thereby her act^ and drawing the obli- 
gation wholly t<^ her**.' This breach of the intended 
marriage with Spain was highly acceptable to the. 
English nation, who viewed it with horror; and there- 
fore Buckingham was greatly applauded by all ranks, of 
people, for bringing back the prince in safety. The 
popular favour now enabled him to bring about what 
he had meditated before his return: for in spite of 
James his master, and contrary to what was well known 
to those concerned in the transactions to be truth, he 
averred before the parliament, that the Spaniards never 
intended to bestow the Infanta on Charles, or get the 
Paktiuate restored to his brother-in-law. To this 
Charles himself also gave his testimony, before the 
tame august assembly. Whereupon the parliament 
advised the breaking off the ti^eaties ; promised bis 
majesty assistance ; and troops were immediately rais-. 
ed to recover the Palatinate. A rupture likewise with- 
Spain ensued, to the peat grief of his majesty : ' who, 
says lord Clarendon, when he was informed of what, 
the: duke- had so confidently avowed, for which he had 

• RiMhwortb, vol. I. p. 144. * Idr toU L p. 118. 
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Spuii»h aihbasBadoii^ wrou^ ao ijouodi on 
him, that he mused miichiii eilencerand ed^ 
i^iained the prince and duke with mystical 
broken 6peeohes« The duke now began to 
be ahurmed, as well as the prince ; but bj 
the adrice of Dr. Williams, lord-keeper^ 
(who had, with great dexterity found out 
the instruments of raising the king^s fears 
and suspicions, and had also r^ealed^ 

not aatbority, or the kast direciion frOtn hiin, and a 
great past irhereof himself knew to be untrue^ and ihaft 
he had advised an otter breach i6f the traaty, and to 
enter on a war with Spaiii; he was iofinitely offeqded^ 
so that he wanted only ^ resolute and brisk counseiloj: 
to assist him in destroying the duke: and such a one 
he promised himself in the arrival of the earl of Bristol, 
whom be expected every day V Bristol soon arrived^ 
and as soon was committed; for Buckingham ruled 
father and son, nor was there a man could bear up 
against him. So vain a thing is it for ministers to rely 
on the favour or justice of those masters^ who have 
meanness enough to submit to the rule of fkvouriles^ 
especially when destitute of sense^ virtue and learning. 
* Williams, with gteat dexterity, found out the iit* 
siruments of raising the king's fears, 8lc.] Williams^ 
was devoted to the duke .of Buckingham, though the 
duke was far enough from being pleased with him ; and ' 
on this oeeasion he did him great service^ as we learn 
by the following story. ' While the king i^ks at 
Windsoir with prince ChiEurles, and Buckingham left 
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them) he. followed the king to WindsOT, . 
where he had gone without him, aiid .kept 

liehind^ the lord*keeper^ (Who ^spared^ for ik> cost to 
get inteHigence of every hour's occurrence at court) 
having received some information^ went to the duke 
at Wallingford-house, whom he found lying on a couch, 
and would not rise up nor speak, though twice or 
thrice moved thereunto hy the lord-keeper; who 
protested to his grace, that he came ther^ only to pre- 
vent more harm, and to bring him out of that sorrow 
into the king's favour : and besought the d^ke to make 
haste to Windsor, and shew himself to the king before 
vupper were ended; to deport himself with all ami- 
cable address, and not stir from him day or night. 
For the danger was, that some would push on the 
king to break with the parliament, and, upon that 
'dissolution, they hop^d to see his grace in the Tower; 
^nd then God knows what would follow. . The keeper 
adjured the duke to secresy, as to what he had told 
him, and to lose no time. And the duke parted witl| 
-many thanks, .and came to Windsor before he was 
expected, and waited on his majesty with a constant 
attendance. This happened on Saturday, and on Mon- 
day morning the prince came to the lord's house, an<l 
^old the keeper privately, how well he was pleased 
ihat he had given the duke such faithful warning for 
his safety, desiring him farther, to explain the caus^ 
which had got the duke and hihiself the king's ill-wilK 
The keeper said, that all he could gain to know was, 
that some in the Spanish ambassador's house had been 
preparing mischief, and four days since had infused 
it into the king ; and that this he had discovered from 
DonFrancisco Carpndelet, who, being a scholar, apd 
^urchdeacon of Cambray, took a likinn^ to copvenif 
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99 iteak" him, th«t no one had an cpffot^ 
tonity to preiri anj thing to Im disadvan^ 

with bis lerctehit>, who blui discovtrM him to be (ft 
(over of our English bcfauti^Sy aad j^artkularly of oq« 
in MsalfAmK, a wittj woman, and one who must bt 
pOurted with neW* aod occun^nces. This wtnau^ th^ 
keepeir ha4 Inribisd tt> send him word of all that Ca^on- 
delet had told her : iand thus he came by his n^wa» 
thinking it lawful (now the devil had made her a 
•inner) for bhn to mak^ use of her sin. Yea, sigrs the 
prinise^ do you deal in such Ware i Faith, sir, said th^ 
ieepfif, I aevtr wW hst fi&oe. 

^^But tfa^ keeper being willing to s^^areh further ini«i 
Ih^ tnatter, contrived how he might gain some intelli-' 
genoe from Caar<mdelet himself, who was forbidden to 
eofiie to his house for ttie space of a month, ail com* 
]nittni<:»tiota between tht ^Spaniards and the court being 
forbidden by. his majesty. Yet he found out a way, 
by ordering a pursuivant at arms to seize a popish 
]>r|est who wafs dear to Carondeiet, wheteby to brin|; 
him i6 brenk tbrotsgh Ihe prohibition. And accoxd^ 
ingly Carondeiet s^it for l^ve to wait on the keeper 
vpdn that occasion, and wAb admitted to come private- 
ly at eleven o'clock «t nighty when he interceded 
karnestly for the liberty of th^ priest : but v^sa told by 
ihe keeper^ thiit it W6uld be too great a hazard 16 set a, 
imeot at libek'ty, who wte k dead man in law, during 
:the Session t^f a parliahl^t which was vigilaiit upon 
jbe breach of justice, e^Mally in that point, M^ 
lord, sajrs FratocisdO; let not this prafliament trouhte 
}you ; for I can tell you, if ydu have not heard of it, 
that it is npoh expiration^ *And irom this hint, the 
keeper fM^oceeded to gdt out f^trther intelligence : to 
^a^ifjr which, ht released the priest, wi^t a chaise 
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tftge* In the mean time, the pHfftce, hftviti^ 
received proper instructions from ^Ifeunt^: 
waited on his father with the duke^ and 
they were both received into their fbftner 
fevoutj at least as to outward appearance, 
• Tfie Spanish match heing now efttirelj^ 
broken off, and a war with that nation 
detetmihed, a match Was proposed with 
France, and the lords K^jnsington (fiftet*^ 
wards well known by th6 title of earl of 



that he should presently depart beyond se^. Tho^ 
copy of the main paper, scratched in sotne places by 
Don Colonna's band, (known to the lord-keeper) was' 
pot brought td him till fouf nights after. But all thai? 
bed passed between bim and Garondelet that nigbt, he 
wrote down then, andl gare on the morrow to the 
prince, desiring that he might not be discorered iit 
this intelligenpe to the king, irhicH the prince j^rov 
mised; and then went chearfully to Windsor, aiid 
shewed tb6 papers (whi<5h were not written ih the 
keepei'^s hmi) to the duke> and both of them presently 
difesired a private audiences, and gave the papers to (he' 
liing, who read them with great satisfaction; and told 
ike prince and duke, that he was sorry that he had 
grieved theitt by a jealousy fomented by no better than* 
titaitbrs; and told them, that their innoceiiey shone sis 
bright M noon-^ay ; and asked who it wi^s that made^ 
fci* discovery. The prince stood miite, 4nd the duk^ 
vowed he did not know. But the king guessed that it 
was the keeper, to which ithe prinae assented- And 
(alod do hrai good for it, said the king: I need not te}) 
you both whs^t you owe to him for this $9mc0 j M^ 

PS 
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Holland) arid Carlisle were appointed to: 
negotiate it. 

In a short time, every thing was agreed 
on, and great rejoicings were made, both at 
Paris and London, on account of tlie con- 
clusion of the marriage-treaty, which con- 
tained articles equally as favourable to the 
English catholics as that sworn to with 
Spain. But the death of James, which 
happened March 27, 1625, (not without 

he hath done himself this right with me, that I dis- 
cern his sufficiency more and more*." — " The delicacy 
of the keeper's wit", says a certain writer, " in unrid- 
dling this mystery, came not short of that of Cicerp, in 
finding out the bottom of Catiline's conspiracy **/* I 
wiir not at all detract from the wit and dexterity of. 
Williams, in unravelling this affair to the prince and 
duke ; (though how consistent this conespondence with 
a courtezan was with the character of a bishop aiid a 
lord-keeper, die reader will determine :) but I cannot 
let this piece of history pass without observing, 1. The 
obsequiousness of this right reverend and right honour- 
able father in God, Williams, towards the duke of 
Buckingham ; and how solici^cius to curry favour with, 
him, though remarkable for vile behaviour, both poli- 
tical and moral. Doubtless, he must have been very 
mindful of the duties of both his functions, who spared 
no cost to get intelligence of every houf s occurrences 



*" Biihop Hacket'sMemoiraoftheUfieof Ar^bishopWilluimsabridged^ 
p. 19, 13, 74. Lond. Sro. ITIS. * Lives oif the Lud CbiiDceUoit, 

wL IL p. m. LoDd. 8to. 171J2. 
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Oausmg ^su^icions againfit Buckiia^biiii, 
«id even prince Charles) preventedthe ooni? 

at court, and devoted his midnight hours to, unravel 
political intrigues. 

2. The strict connexion between the prince and 
Buckingham is from hence very apparent. As is, in the 

3d place. The dissimulation of Jaoves, so very ce«> 
markable through his whole life. For though, 'on the 
sight of die papers presented, he affected to talk of 
the Spanish ambassadors as no better than traitors; 
ef his being grieved for having suspected them, and 
of the clearness of their innocency; yet it is very 
probable, that in his heart .he never forgave Bucking* 
faam, nor was wholly pleased with the prince, who 
adhered to him, and acted contrary to his express 
will and desire in the impeachm^it and sentence of the 
carl of Middlesex*, 

^ The death of king James, which happened-— —not 
without •causing suspicions against the duke of Bock*' 
ingham, and even prince Charles, See] The grounds 
for suspecting that Buckingham poisoned king James, 
I have very particularly set forth in another place \ 
But the suspicions against Charles, his son, ace now 
to be mentioned; the impartiality of history requires 
it. It is well known the house of commons, among 
other articles of impeachment against the duke of 
Buckingham in 1626, inserted ' one . concerning the 
^laisters administered by lum to king James, which, 
according to them, occasioned his death. The duke^ 
in his defence, denied the charge, and protested hi« 
innocency : but the commons declared they were ready 
to prove.it on him, miless prevented; which they 

* See Clarendon, voL I. p. 23, 84 * See tbe preceding voIuqm^ 

near the conclasion. 
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tm^mtdum df it ; though «acm rft^itard* 

(the dukfc ctf Buobirighftm being sfnt to cjont 

*?ere> ;by a;^dwAoltttM>xj. Upon this 9 (♦bstrgie js fratned 
against prince Charies, as if he wa3 oonioer^efd in th^ 
fofot, and therefove irawiUiQgH aboiild undergo a par- 
lidmmtary examination, f Tbotigh king Cbark$ wa» 
bouBd to pmsecute king James's death, says Siif Ed- 
surai^d Peyton, committed contrary to all the laws of 
God and nationis; yet king Charles, to save, the dnk^ 
dissolved the parliaBdent; and never after h^ the trutb 
tried, to clear himself flt>m cotiffeder^py, or the duke 
from «b heinous a scandal.. IfTc^ let aU the wpr}if 
jlidgt;ofCSiarles*s. carriage, .whether b^ weft nqt guilty 
of ooqnivittg at so foul 4 sin ^''-^LiI}y^ in more mode«- 
rate terms, delivers the censure ojotking CJlxarles^ 
*^ That .king James was really and absolutely poiso(ned 
by a plaister, applied by Buckingham's itiWber mit^ 
king Jaines's stomach, m^w evidently prdv^d before a 
committee : but whether Buckingham iUmself, or king 
Charles^ was guiUy, ^i«her in the knowledge of, of 
jipplication of the p]aistef> I could ueV^r le^n. Many 
feared .the king did kitow of it, add tjiey gave thip 
reason;;; hccause^ when the parliament did order tp 
question Buckingham for it, $nd h^d prepared theip* 
charge or articles to present against him in the hous^ 
of loi'did, and to accuse him thereof, his majesty, con- 
trary to all expectation, md as in affront to both 
bouses, and in the upper hQu$e, when the /EUticles 
icame up, gave Buckinghan^ his hand to kiss, earriei) 
him away, &c. This action lost him the pre&ent par» 
liament's affections; eyen the most spher of hie friend^ 
held him very much overseen, to deny a parliameur 
tary justice in any matter whatsoever; but in matter 

* The Divine Catastrophe of the StUarts, p* 19. Svo. Loud. 170U ^ 
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dti€t file queen^ who had been apouatd at' 
Pam by the duke of Chevareux in the king'tf 
name) she landed at Dover, and was met 
therei by his Majesty, who aceiraipanied het 
to Lonik^n, where they wer* received with 
great expressioius of affection and rejoicing. 

iot poison^ aad the party poi.gbned being his father/ in 
chat to pro]^ibit a due course, or a legal proceeding 
against the party suspected, it was to deny Justice with 
a refractory hand*."-— Miltpn, iu severe terms, speaks 
of Charles on this aecouat. '^ Quam similis Neroni 
foerit CaroluB, ostendani. Nero, inquis, Matr^sn suam^ 
ferro, necavit. Carolus Ic patreai> & regem veneno; nam^ 
lit aliaomittam indicia,qui ducem yeneficii reumlegibua 
eripuit, fieri non potuit quin ipse reus quoque fderit^.^ 
i. e. '' I Will let you (spewing to Salmasius) see hoW^ 
Uke Chailes was to Nero ; Nero, y^i say, put to death 
his own mother; butChailes murthered bo^ bis prince 
and bis father, by poison. For, to omit other ert* 
dences, he that would not suffix a duke that was ac- 
cused of it, to come to his trial, must needs have be» 
guilty of it himself*"— How thi« eooiclusipn of Milton 
and the others will stand, the reader must detennine. 
For my Own part, though it is evident that Charles 
acted very unwisely in screening Buckingham from a 
trial, and gave grounds for bis adversaries to surmise 
that he was not unconscious of the horrid deed, I 
cannot load Ms mem&rj with it, fer «he following 
reasons: 

« OhMEvmtions on the Xi&sod Buih of «iii|p Ghariea, p. $0. M tli« sat 
ofthe Historyofhis VSe nxid rimea, 12iiio. tond. 172U !^ Milton'^ 

Works, .vol. a> )30. 4tOi£oii|.l9|<t . ' 
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Th^ name of this! Ikdy was Henrietta Maria^ 
daughter of Henry IV. and sister to Lewis 
XIII. of France^ said to be of an excellent 
air and beauty of countenance, of great vi- 
vacity, a lover of intrigues, and one wKo 
treated her husband with the utmost insO- 

f ; 1* He neVer shewed) by iany other part of his coh- 
duct^. that he wa» capable of being a party in so 
>ricked an action. Now where men's private characters 
aite fair, there should be positive proof, ere they be 
propounced guilty ; which. I think is wanting here; 

2. The charge is brought by bitter and implacable 
enemies/ and therefpre may be somewhat aggravated. 
. 3; In the remonstrance presented to the kiiig, Dec. 1, 
1,641, which sets forth his evil conduct from the be- 
ginnitigy there is no hint given that he was deemed 
culpable in this matter; nor do I remember, among 
all d^e sharp papers which were published by the two 
houses against him, that he is once charged with it. 
. 4. At his trial it waisnot objected to him, nor ws^ 
he reproached with it, by Cooke or Bradshaw. 

5. When going to the scaffold, it being asked him, 

^' Whether he were Qot consenting to his father's 

* death," he replied, '^ Friend, if I had no other sin, (I 

speak it with reverence to God's majesty) I assure thee, 

I would never ask him pardon^." 

These are the reasons for which I am for pronounc- 
ing Charles innocent in this matter, nor have I any 
great doubt about the reader's concurring in the justice 
of the sentence. However the public, as it has a rights 
teust judge of this as well as other matters here laid 

f Sir Philip Warwick's Mem^.i>. 942^ 8m Ijond. 170$. - 
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lence^ Her beha^viouf towards his majesty . 

before it/ and- its judgment mil be regulated by facU 
and reasonings only» . . 

. ^ Henrietta Maria^ a lady of excellent beauty, &c.] 
Mr. Waller> 19 very lavieh in praise of the beauty of 
Henrietta Maria, in his poem inscribed to her on see- 
ing her picture. The following lines are a specimen of 
his panegyric. 

Yoor beaaty more the fondest lover motes 
With admiratioo, than his. private loves ^ 
With admiration ! for a pitch so high 
(Saved sacred Charles his) never love dnrst tif. 
H(Bav*B,' thai prefcrrM a sceptre to your hand, 
j^avoor'd onr freedom more than your command i 
Beauty has crpwnM you, and.yoa must have heen 
The whole world's mistress oUier than a queen. 
AUhad been rivals, and you mi^ht hav^ spar'd ' 
, Or kiird, and tyrannized, withoui a guajpd. ^ * 

* * - * * ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ ' 
Such eyes as your's, on Jove himself have tbrovn . 
As bright and fierce a lightening as his own. 

. And in another poem by the same gentleman, ad- 
dressed to her, there are these lines : 

Such a complexion, and so radiant eyes, 
Snch lovely motion, and such sharp replies ; 
Beyond dur reach, and yet within our sight, 
' What enviout powV has piac'd this glorious light ! 

Whether Mr. Waller has taken too great a po^ical 
liberty, will appear from the following description of 
this lady by lord Kensington, whilst negotiating the 
match, in a letter to prince Charles, dated Feb. 26, 
1624. " Sir, if your intentions proceed this way, as 
by many reasons of state and wisdom, (there is cause 
now rather to press it, than slacken it) you will find a 
lady of as much loveliness and sweetness to deserve 
your affection, as any creature under heaven can do. 
And, Sir, by all her fashions since my being here, and 
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will best of all appear by the following in- 

hy whjit t hear from the ladles, it is most visible to me^ 
her infinite value, and resp^^ct unto you. Sir, I say 
. not thi^*t6 betray your belief, but from a true observa- 
tion, and knowledge of this to be sot I tell you thi^, 
and must somewhat more, in way of admiration of the 
person of.madam; for the impressions I had of hei^ 
were but ordinary, but the amazement extraordinary; 
to find her, ,as I .protest before God I did, the sweet- 
est creature in France, Het growth is very little 
short of her age, and her wisdom infinitely beyopd it. 
I heard her discourse with her nioth0r> wd the ladies 
about her, with extraordinary discretion and quickness. 
She dances (the which I am a fitness of) as well as 
ever I saw any creature. They say she sings most 
sweetly ; I am sure she looks so ^," 

But whatever was her beauty, the temper of her 
mind was far from being amiable : she was bigotted to 
the Romish religion, industrious in promoting its 
interests, and an adviser and an encourager of the 
king in his most imprudent actions. '* Go, cowai'd/* 
said she to his majesty, (when about to seize the five 
members) " and pull these rogues out by the ea^ s, or 
never see my face any more'*/' When tJ^e civii war 
broke out, she went into Hollaud, and pawned the 
crown jewels, with which she bought ammunition, and 
sent to her husband. She soon afterwards returned, 
tad gave him counsels most pernicious, as in the 
course of this work we shall see. Going agaia to 
Paris, she endeavoured to raise foreign forces for the 
king, though in vain; and, after his death, was re^- 
duced to great straits*^; insomuch that she requested 

* Cabala, p. 312* ^ Ecbard. f Memoirs of Cardinal 4e Fetzj^ 

r6L i, p. ^1. l2mo. Loud. 1723. 
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kituctlons given to lord Carlton, dispatched 

cardinal Mazarine to solicit Cromwell, that he would 
at least return her dowry : but his solicitations were 
ineffectual*. During the exile of the royal family, 
she was Aill of iatrigues to get the ascend^mcy in her 
son^s councils, and frequently quarrelled with his most 
faithful servants. Some time before the restoration, 
** the lord Jermyn had the queen greatly in awe of him, 
end had great interest with her concerns, was married 
to her, and had children by her^.'* When Charles 
II. mounted the throne in reality, she came over to 
London ; but again returned to Paris, where she. died 
August 10, I669. , 

The following extract will make a proper suppW 

ment to thi« note. -" The king's attachment to th^ 

counsels of the queen and her creatures, and his con«» 
stant peglect of those of the truest friends of his own 
und th^ nation's real interest, is evident from the 
original letters of one of them, Sir Edward Nicholas \ 
secretary of state to him and to his son and successon 
I shall'3ingle out a few passages from these letters. la 
one to lord Hatton, then at Paris, dated Dec. 4, l660^ 
Sir Edward complains, that the counsels of the Louvre, 
where queen Henrietta resided, had been fatal to the 
crown of England. - Jn another to the same lord, 
pf the 1st of Feb. 1650-1, he expresses his fears^ 
|hat those counsels, which ruined the father, and 
brought the good and hopeful king [Charles II.] into 
the sad condition in which he then was, would never 
do better. In one to the marquis of Qrmond, of 
Hfgrch 1, 16^0-1, he observes, that for the king 

• Voltaire's Age of Lewb XIV. p. 88. vol. T. Sto. Lond. 175S. 

^ Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, p. 4. 8vo. Lond. 1735. * Formerly 
l» tiM ^posMision of Witttam Nicholas, of West-Horsley in 8urry, Siq; 
•odnow in that of Sir John Bvelfo, of.Wo4ltOB, m thasaMecoooty, bar(» 
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; by him. to Paris, dated at Wanstead, July 
12,1626'- 

[Charles II.] tb put himself into the hands of thbse, 
whose counsels and conduct had been so apparently 
unfortunate to his blessed father and himself, was a 
prudence and policy that he could not fathom. And 
in one to lord Hatton, of the 7th of June, idol, N.S. 
he prays, that the influence of those of the Louvre, 
which would be a great discouragement to honest 
men, might not prove as fatal to the you tig king as to 
his father*.*' 

• " CHARtES REX. 

** It is not unknown both to the French king and hi6 
llnother, what unkindnesses and distastes have fallen 
between my wife and me, which hitherto I have borne 
with great patience, (as all the world knows) ever ex- 
pecting and hoping an amendment; knowing her to 
he but young, and perceiving it to be the ill crafty 
counsels of her servants, for advancing of their own 
ends, rather than her own inclination : for at my first 
meeting of her at Dover, I could not expect more 
testimonies of respect and love than she shewed ; as, 
to give one instance, her first suit to me was, that she 
being young, and coming to a sti'ange countiy, both 
by her years and ignorance of the customs of the place, 
might commit many errors, therefore that I would not 
be angry with her for her faults of ignorance, before I 
had with my instructions learned her to eschew them, 
and desired me in these cases ta use no third person, 
but to tell her myself, when I found she did any thing 
dmiss. I both granted her request and thanked hef 
for it ; but desired her she would use me as she had 

; * Appendix to tbe Inquiry into the share wbicb K. Charts L bad in tbt 
^laiieactions qF the Earl of Glamorgan, 1755. 
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This representation of king Charles to his 

desired me to use her, which she willingly promised 
me, which promise she never kept: for a little after 
this, madam St. tSeorge taking a distaste, because I 
would not let her ride with us in the coach, when 
there was women of better quality to fill her room, 
claiming it as her due, (which in England we think a 
«trange thing) set my wife in such an humour of dis- 
taste against nie, as from that very hour to this, no 
man can say that ever she used me two days together 
with so much respect as I deserved of her; but, by 
the contrary, has put so many disrespects upon me, as 
it were too long to set down all. Some I will relate:' 
as I take it, it was at her first coming to Hampton- 
<^ourt, I sent some of my council to her, with those- 
orders that were kept in the queen my mother's house, 
desiring she would command the counte of Tilliers, 
that the same might be kept in her*s : her answer was, 
she hoped that I would give her leave to order her 
bouse as she list herself (now if she had said that she 
would speak with me, not, doubting to give me satis-- 
faction in it, I could have found no fault, whatsoever 
she would have said of this to myself; for I could only 
impute it to ignorance ; but I could not imagine that 
she affronted me so, as to refuse me in such a thing 
publicly). After I heard this answer, 1 took a- time 
(when I thought we had both best leisure to dispute it) 
to tell her calmly both her fault in the public denial, 
as her mistaking the business itself. She, instead of 
acknowledging her fault and mistaking, gave me so ill 
jidP answer, that I omit, not to be tedious, the relatton 
of that discourse, having too much of that nature here«» 
after to relate. Many little neglects I will not taktf 
the pains to set down, as her eschewing to be in my 
tpoipwy; when XJbavo.any thing to speak to b«r, t 
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btother df Finance, and his sending home the 

must means her servant first, elsjC I am sure to be de«' 
nied ; her neglect of the English tongue, and of the 
x^tioD in general. I Will disc omit the aifront she did 
xae before my going to this last unhappy assembly of 
paiiiament, because there has been talk enough of that 
already^ &c. and the author of it is before you. iw 
France. To be short, omitting all other passages, 
coming only to that which is recent in niy memory $ 
I having made a commission to make my wife's join-^ 
ture, &c. to assign her those lands she is to live on^ 
and it being brought to sudi a ripeness, that it wanted 
but my consent to the particulars then had chosen : 
she, taking notice that it was now time to name the 
officers for her leveuucy one night when I was a bed,- 
put a paper in my hand, telling me it was a list of 
those that she desired to be of her revenue, I took it, 
and saiji I would read it next morning; but withal told 
her, that, by agreement in France, I had the naming: 
of them. She said, there were both English and French, 
in the note, I replied, that those English I thought 
fit to serve her, I would confirm ; but for the French, 
it was ioapossible for them to serve her in that nature. 
Then she said, all those in the paper had brevets from 
her mother and herself, and that she could admit no 
alber. Then I said, it was neither in her mother's 
power nor her's to admit any without my leave j and 
that if aha stood upon that, whomsoever she recps^^ 
Ipended ahouldnotcomein. Then she bad me plainly 
take ray lands to myself; for if she had no power to 
put in whom she would in those places, she would iiav6 
neidier lands nor house of me, but bad me give her 
what I thought fit in pension. I bad her then T^meixH 
her to whom she spak^ and told her, that she flight 
i|ot t» use B»^so. Tiusn she faU into a passiocrtHq 4x^ 
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queen's servants who attended her into £lig^ 
land, and were to have been of her house* 

ccnerse^ how fXie is miserable in hnving no poller to 
place servants, and that business succeeded the woiii 
for her recommendation; which when I offered t4 
answer^ she would not so much as bear me. Then sht 
Went on> sayiagy she was not of that base quility to be 
jised so ill. Then I made her both hear me, and end 
4hat discourse. Thus having so long patience, with 
the disturbance of that that should be one of my greats 
est contentments, I can no longer suffer those that I 
know to be the cause and fomenters of these humours, 
to be about my wife any longer; which I must do, if 
it w^ but for otie action they made my wife do^ which 
is, to make her go to Tiburn in devotion to pray; 
whi«Kh action can have no greater invective tiada 
'against, than the relation.---*--Therefore you shall tell 
•liy brother the French Icing, as likewise his mothei^ 
that tiiis being an action of so much necessity, I doiifal 
not but h^ will be satisfied with it, especially since h% 
balfa done the like himself^ not staying while he had 
so much reason : and being an action that some may 
int^rel to b^ of harshness to his nation, I thought 
good to give him an account of it, because in all 
things I would preserve the good correspondency and 
brotherly affection that is between us V 

' "^ tlie KtBg^idMnMopeiMd, ot certets paeksti or Mciet tetteft anS 
|>ipen miritfim iHlh tlie lung's wm hmnA, $Qd taken in bia cabinet 'm Nasbj^. 
fidd, June 14, 1645, by yictorious Sir Thomas Fairfax. Published by 
special Qrder of , parliament, London, 4tq. 1645. As I shall have occasioii 
freqaently to quote thesie letters, it will be proper, once (br all, to establish 
their authority. This will be best done by kins Charles himself, who, ii| 
a letter to secretary I>ncholas, has these words : '< Though I could bars 
wished their pains had been spared, yet 1 will neither deny that those 
Ibins* ^^ ^^ which they ha?e set oat in my name, (only some word» 

Ut9 
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hold, was owing to Buckingham % wTio, on 
a particular passion, took , all the ways he 

' This representation of the king's, his sending 
home the queen's servants who were to have been of 
her household, was owing to Budkingham, 8cc.] There 
is something curious enough in the accounts given us 
of the cause of Buckingham's aversion to France, and 
the vexations he caused to the queen of England, 
which at length raised a war that ended ingloriously td 
himself and his master, as I shall have occasion here*, 
after to shew. 

^ In his embassy in France, where his person and 
presence wa!s wonderfully admired and esteemed, and 
in which he appeared with all the lustre the wealth of 
England could adorn him with, and outshined all 
the bravery that court could dress itself in, and oveiy 
acted the whole nation in their own most peculiar vani- 
ties; he had the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to 
dedicate his most violent affection to a lady of a very 
sublime quality, and to pursue it. with most importu* 
nate 4iddresses; insomuch as,, when the king had 
brought the queen his sister as far as he meant to do, 
and delivered her into the hands of the duke, to be by 
him conducted into England, the duke, in his journey,^ 
after the departilre of that court, took a resolution 
once more to make a visit to that great lady, which he 
believed he might do with much privacy. But it was 
so easily discovered, that provision was made for his 
reception ; and if he had pursued his attempt^ he had 

here and^ there are mistaken, and some commas misplaced, but not much 
material) nor as a good protestant or honest man blush for any of those^ 
papers. Indeed, as a discreet man, I will not justify myself ^ and yet I 
would fain know him who would be willing that the freedom of all hia 
|>rivate letters were publicklj seen, as mine have now beep.** King Cbairle«*a 
Wqrks, p. 155. 
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eddld to exasperate the Freihch caurt^ and 
to lessen the king's afibction towards hii 

heen without doubt asrsassinti^ed, of whkli he had oal/ 
io BMich notice as served hhn to decikie tbe d^Utgar^ 
Sut he swore, ia the iostaQt, thare he waukt see an<l 
speak with that lady; in spite of the strenglli aad 
jK)wcr of France. And from the time that the qUeenf 
^ffrived in .England, he took all the Ways he could to^ 
undervalue and exa9|>erate that court and nation, 1^ 
causing all lho9e that fled into England fVonl tbe justieol 
and displeasme of that king, to he received and- enter- 
tained here, not oaly with ceremony and security, bn^ 
with bounty and magnificence; and the more estraor-^ 
dinary the persons were, and the more not^^ous their 
king's displeasure was towaa^ds tkem, the more reipeet>-^ 
ftiUy they were received and esteemed. H[e omitted no^ 
opportunity to incense the king against Firaidc^, a)cld to^ 
dispose him to assist the Huguenots, vrhomhe likewise* 
encouraged to give their king some trouble. And, 
which W€(s worse than ail this, he took great pains- to' . 
Ifessen the king's affection towards his young queen' ;i 
being exceedingly jeaiotisrlest her interest might be oP 
fbrce enough to cross bis other designs : and in thx»' 
stratagem he had brought himself to a habit of neglect, . 
an^ even of rudeness towards the queen ; so that, upon 
erpostulations with her on a trivial occasion, he told' 
her she should repent it; and her majesty answering- 
with' some quickness, he replied insolently to her, thai! « 
there had been queens in England' vriio had lost theit 
heada*!"- — ^In order that thereadei: may tJie better 
understand idl dtis, I will hiere* transcribe a' few ^a»^^ 
sages from the memoifs of madim dcMottcville, afyt* 

f dar^oQi vol: I. p» aStf 
VOL. lu i> 
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young queen, fearing lest her interest migiit 
be offeree enough to. cross liis otlier designs- 

vourite of Anne of AustEia, wife to Ziewis XIIL~r" At, 
the queen of Englaod's leaving Amiens^ tb,e French,, 
court accompanied her majesty a little way out of tb^ 
eity^ and the qu^a of Franc%(says madam de Motte*: 
Tille) had done me the honour to tell me^ that when 
the duke of Buckingham came to kiss her gowF^ s^e. 
being in the fore-seat of the coach with the princess of, 
Conti; he hid himself with the curtmn^ as if he had, 
something to say to her 'i but, in reidity, to wipe away^ 
ibe tears which then came into his eyes. The princess^ 
of Conti^ who had an agreeable way of raiilery, and^ 
as I have heard^ a great deal of wit, said, on this occa^ 
aion, speaking of the queen, that slie would be answer* 
^ble to Uie kisig for her virtue y but that she could not 
lay so of her cruelty, since, without doubt, the tears 
of that lover which she had seen on. this occasion,, 
ought to have touched her he^rt^ and that she had sus-. 
spected her eyes to have looked on him at least with. 
pity. Hie duke of Buckingham's passion (continue^, 
the lady) prompted him to a bold action, which the, 
queen has informed iue of; and which has bee^ con- 
firmed to me by the queen of England, who bad it 
from Buckingham himself. That illustrious stranger, 
leaving left Amiens, in order to return to England, 
whither he was to conduct the princess of France, now 
queen of England, to her husband ; being overcomci 
by his passion, and unable to bear the pains of absence^ 
resi>lved to see the queen of France again, though it 
-were but for avincmcnt. He formed that design wheu 
be was come almost to Calais, and he executed it under 
pretence of news which he had received from the king 
his master, that obliged him to return to Amiens. He 
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And it was universally known, says lord 
Clarendon % that, during his life, the queerh 

teft the queen of England at Boulogne, and came back 
to Mary de Medicis, then queen-mother, to treat about 
•ome pretended affairs, which he took for the pretext of 
his return. After having done with his chimerical ne- 
gotiation, he (^ame to the reigning queen, whom he 
found in bed, almost alone. That princess was in- 
formed by a letter from the duchess de Chevreusc, 
who accompanied the queen of England, of Buckings 
ham's coming back. She spoke of it before Nogent 
in a jesting manner, and was not surprised when she 
taw the duke. But she was so when he came freely to 
kneel down by her bed-side, kissing her sheet with 
such uncommon transport, that it was easy to perceive 
that bis passion was violent, and of that kind which 
does not leave the use of reason to those that are seized 
with it. The queen has told me, that she was troubled 
at it; which trouble, joined with a little indignation, 
made her continue a long time without speaking to 
him* The countess de Lannoi, then her lady of ho- 
nour, not being willing to suffer the duke to continue 
in that condition, told him, with a great deal of seve- 
rity, that what he did was not customary in France, 
and would have made him rise. But the duke, without 
appearing surprised, disputed with the old lady, saying 
that he was no Frenchman, and not bound to observe 
the laws of the kingdom. Then addressing himself to 
the queen, he said aloud to her the most tender things 
imaginable, which she answered only with complaints at 
his boldness ; and, perhaps, (says the lady) without 
being very angry, she ordered him severely to rise and 
begone. He did so ; and having seen her the next drfy, 

•Vol- 1, p. 39. 



U^|pei^5i^ to fti^j ^jp af^s- :jjjjt \% 

ip p^cjoc^ of all th? cotift, he w^xxt ^t*;?^, fu% 5fi5o^r{ 
^ (9 ret^fp iptp Fj:aiicfi a.? ^pn ^s ^ps^ibW. 4U fij^aj^-, 

|i^upf ipipd?«ie ^Qtt^yiU^) ^as ^i^pe ^e;^£^te4 to vs^^ 
tjifit quickly aft^r |i^r maxriaj^e lyith ki^g Charles. I. 
s^f^hffl ^opip di^^ik^ fq ^^'^-'^Wg ^^ hus^b^d, and tha^ 
tj^efcipg^aiji Wi^t^dij^: (bat gfintlpwa.a §^yipg tc^ 
^^ foje, tJbi^ h^ wpuld J?et h^ gnd her j^usljijand ^t yari- 
^pe, if h^ 90uld. Pe. ^V9cp'pded. in it ; and tbp qveiep^ 
^Q ijj^^y. ^fBi^tioa, \\:^ 4f s^o^Us o^ r^tjup^ing int^ fraqc,^^ 
|o ^e ti^e^gi^epa her n>?th^;^ ^jxj^ af shq kn^,\^ t^p p^s- 
^iqn^^ dgj^i^j? which ^|pe dj^k^ b^d of speing onpe. mor^ 
ih^ y9U{^ que^n 9^ Fran^/?, sbp spo^ce to him yf heij 
^esfigp, IJe ^oil^i^p^^ it wi^lj p^gernes^ and hp servp^ 
^pr p^jy^^fully in^ c^ts^jj^ng leave fro^ ^b^ kipg he^ 
bu^ljajfd to €xecntp it. The quecA of J^n^glajipid wrotp 
^Qnt ii^ ^Q t^e q^Pifn h^y moth^, desiring leayp tq 
hxif^g, tji;^ dukp of Bujpkiug^jp^ withput whom sbj^ 
coul^ vfit tfi]SfP that ypyage. She was refusj^ hptb b^ 
Ujip qvif^n k^ wo^hpr, a^d hj thp king her hrpt;her, h^ 
dp^igp comiijig tp nothing, by reason of ^bat of th^ 
^j^e, ojf BJuc^iqgh^. Thb gq^tlpman (s^^. ^hp 1^) 
pi^^d ^ ^iv.is^ion h^tv^pp^ the twpi crpiyjQs, that hp 
pight hgye ^ pcc^s^o^ erf rpturaiug iqto Fra^^9P, Ipjf 
,tVp uppej^ity. t^pre ^ojij^d be for a trpfiiy of ppa^ce V 
Thp ijriaic4?q5ft P^de, li^U ^4 ^^^vpagp yf %qkipgr 

tl^^j^c^ 4e?F«»4iW • »^^ ^jf canji^9.<^ hui s(o^^ejwha,| 

» y^|i^(Nff tw^WMjif; ?»pl?»f ^ ^*V^ qf Jlw of, I^v^^, at the en^, f^ 
tlM 4th vol. of Reu' MeiiuAi6,V 186—290. See also Koibn's Memoirs^ 
p. 131. Sto. Lond* 1660. 
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tdeath of that fayotirite, which hsippervbBi 
by the hand of a wdl-ttieaning dSBa«i*n '""^ 

diminish the .cbai*Bcter 6f Cbarlesy evea in the eyes of 
his most sseaious and devout admirers, ^hen they con<^ 
lider that this man, vile and abandoned in morals as he 
was^ was his chief favourite ; and that though he niight 
jDot do such things himself^ yet he had ^leluB»uie in him 
that did them. 

f *** Buckingham's dieath happened by the hand of a 
welKmeaning assassin.] This wa^ John Felton, a geor 
tlemaii of family in SufFolk> of good fortune and repu^- 
tatiod ; who had been ^ iieiitenant in the army ; whicK 
quitting, he resided in Loiftlon : itrhere leabrning whdt 
to enemy to the nation Buckingham was/ arid that the 
hoilse of Commons had d^Iaired him: ^' the cause of all 
the evils the kingdom suffered^ and an enemy io th^ 
public/' he believed he should do God good servtfee if ' 
he killed the duke. Which shortly after hi resolved 
to do, and actually accomplished at Poi^tsifaouth (where 
Buckingham thto ^ksn, preparing ahd ihaking readf 
the fleet end army designed for the relief of R6cheU^ 
straitly besieged by Richlieu) ; for he struck hiin with 
a knife over his shoulder upon the breast, which pierc- 
ing his heart, soon occasioned bis death, Felton^ 
though he might easily have escaped amidst the h'uny 
and conffuaion th^ assassination oecasionled,' uncon* 
scious of ill, but glorying in bis noble exploit; walked 
ealmly before the door of the bouse, owned djfid justi- 
fied the fact ; thotlgh before his death he ill said to 
have repented of it, and iskiA pardon of '' the king^ 
the duchess, and all the duke's servants, whom he 
acknowledged to hav^ offended *.'' That Felton was 
ftn assassin mtast be owned : that assassiniatiohs ar^ for 

* Clarendon, toI. ll p. 30, 
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Aug. 25, 1638, gave die queen ah oppor- 
tunity of exerting an influence over Kii 

the most part, very unjustifiable actions, must be ac* 
knowledged ; but where the principles, on which such 
assassinations are founded, appear plausible, and the 
assassinators appear to have acted out of views to the 
public good, however mistaken, and not out of self- 
interest or private revenge; I say, where this is th« 
case, as it seems here to have been, we cannot help 
pitying the criminals, though we condemn the crime; 
But to proceed in the history. Felton, after having 
been confined in prison at London, '^ was called before 
the council, where he confessed his inducement above 
mentioned to the murder. The council much pressed 
him to confess who set him. on work to do such a 
bloody act, and if the puritans had no hand therein: 
he denied they had ; and so he did to the la«t, that no 
person whatsoever knew any thing of his intentions or 
purpose to kill the duke, that he revealed it to none 
living. Dr. Laud, bishop of London, being then at the 
council-table, told him, if he would not confess he must 
go to the rack. Felton replied, if it must be so, he 
could not tell whom he might nominate in the extre- 
mity of torture; and if what he should say then must 
go for truth, he could not tell whether his lordship 
(meaning liaud) or which of their lordships, he might 
name; for torture might draw unexpected things from 
him. After this he was asked no more questions, but 
sent back to prison. The council then fell into debate, 
whether, by the law of the land, they could justify the 
putting him to the rack; which, by order of the king, 
being propounded to all the judges, they unanimously 
agreed, that he ought not, by the law, to be tortured by 
the rack; for no such punishment is known or allow^' 
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iiif^ty, which i^e retained to the last itto- 

by our law *." Whereupon, being convicted on his 
own confession, he was ^ hung up in chains. We see 
bere the true spirit of an ecclesiastic (armed with 
power) in Laud! Cruelty is the distinguishing cha- 
racter. Kacks present themselves presently to the ima- 
gination of a superstitious tyrannical priest, as' the 
fittest punishments for offenders. Power in such hands, 
therefore, should nev^r be lodged, because it will dege- 
nerate into tyranny, and render unhappy such as are 

under it- Let the fate of Buckingham also be a 

warning to all ministers not to pursue wicked mea- 
sures; for destruction, in all probability, will come 
upon them. Public justice may make them examples: 
a FeltOB may arise tp dispatch them; or if neither of 
these' should occasion their fall, but they should brave 
justice and escape its stroke, yet their names shall be 
bratidedVith inihmy and reproach in the annals of the 
times in which they lived, though pimps and parasites 
have ever so loudly sounded their praises. 

The following account of Felton may be looked on 
as no improper supplement to this note. — " He was of 
a religious and quiet conversation, given to no open 
vice nor whimsical opinions, being a frequent hearer of 
those preacherd as were never found to give encour- 
agement to such practices, but rather the contrary.-^ 
Nor Was honest Jack, a title always given him, (though 
rendered after more diffusive by the duke's eneipies; 
than so ill a consequence might merit) agitated by 
revenge, or any privater spirit than what he was per- 
suaded did regard the commonweal ; as I heard W^oun 
earl of Pembroke protest, who could not but be the 
^est informed, hsving assisted ^ bis e;^aqiinations : 

* Roshworth, Tol. I. p. C3S, 



tttffi^ Qf hit* lifc^ For " be vaa m^jarkiMjr 

yrh(f ^i4 withal av<^r, |[ie never sdw piety and valoiur 
]>^tpr or iiiore temperately mi^ed in one person ^ nor 
fr9>% h^ fowd^r^ the s^me lord atto^t^i in any im- 
tf i;i^h *." I think J ha4 reason to g^ve Felton the epi- 
thet of well^nieaning* 

" lie vr^$ |em«wrk«^bly uxotjouj, &c.l Sir Philip 
Warwick teltsn^^ that ^^ king Charles was always more 
fiihai^y of the ^ueefi'$ person, than of his^ business V 
-^rrBuqi^t observes, " that he was ^nr^a^onably feeble 
to tho^e yihf^m be trusted, chiefly to the queen *^.*^ 
4p4 if we turn to hiis lettei?, iftken at Naseby, we shall 
fip4 the strongest pipoof$ of the regard be paid to het 
M^ioe, md hev infltieoce over him* I will transcribe 
A few piMis^gea from among many* In a letter, dated 
Oxford, 13 Feb. 1643, we have tiie following expres-* 
lions :-^*-«-'' I tlrnk it not the least of my nusfbrtiioes, 
tjgi^t^ for my sab e^ thou hasti i^vn so much hazard ; in 
mhioh thoM' b^at enpressed so much l^ve to me> thai* I 
confess it is imposaible to repay, by any thing I can 
do, much les* by words: but my heart beiing full of 
fltfeelioi^ for thee,, admiration of thee, and impatieni 
pa^ion of gratitude to^ee> I could not but say some* 
things leading t^e resit to> be read by thee oui^ of thine 
Mm noble heaiit.^Some finds fenlt as too mneh kiuih 
ness to tbee ; hut I af»ure sujeb,. that I want expi^easiott, 
pot will^ lo do it ten tiime$>n¥>i!e to. tliee, ov all oecah 
iioi9§» Others press me as being bvought upoit tlm 
etdge^' but I answier^ ^9k having psofest; to We thy 
sdyice>. U w.^e a. wrong to tjbee to do any thing before 
I. bad; it V NOk were these mere expressions ^ for,»i» 



^Oshom'g Wt)rk8, p. 2^4; ivo. lond. 1 678* *» M&moirs^ p^ 204, 

« Burnet's History of his own Times, vol. I. p. 70. Dutch edit *" King's 
CaUnet Opened, p. 38. 
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asoriotis, consulted his wife ki ^\hk ^iift^ 

fatetf he eared not to do ahy thing witfadifl !Sr»i ^mh 
s&tttng her najesty, and obtaining her ap|>irobatioti« 

^' Now/' Bi^s be, in a letter to the ^tieen^ d^ted M)kf 
14^ 1645, '^I must malie a Gomplaffit ta thee of my ieii 
Charles ; Mrhkh « troubles me th^ moife^ that thotk 
aayest suspect I seek by eq^ftocating to bide th^ 
breftcb of my word, which I hate alk>te tdl thin]^^ 
especially to thee. It is this : he bath s^at^tn^ deiifti 
me, that Sir John Greenfield tmty be sworn g^ntkttiatt 
of his bedchamber ; but alreafdy S6 publtdkly eili^ed 
in It, diat the lefiisal would be a gteat didgraeebdtb t6 
my sim^and tli« young gentleman^ to whom itii^niotftt 
ie give a jtiSt distaste, especially now, cdnsid^riiig hU 
ftillier's merits, his own hopefulness, besides^ th^ gteat 
{>owet that family has in the West; y^t ! Irtlire' *e* 
fosed the admitting of him ufirtil I shall heat ftcfni thee^ 
WWreSbre I desir(6 lliee, firsts td chide my sdn ftir^ii^ 
gaging hsttifi^lf without one of our t6iaeftis ; tttea not 
10 fe£vis4 thy dwn ^ortftedt ; and l^lly, to believe, that, 
directly or indirectly, I never knew of this white yes^ 
terday, at the delivery pf my son's letter. So farewel, 
^weet heart, and God s^nd me good news from thee^.'^ 

And in a letter, dated? 9 Jutto 1045, speaking of the 
good state of Ms affairs to htt, he adds, ** Yet I must 
tell thee, that it is thy letter by Fitz- Williams, assur* 
ing me of thy perfect recovery, wiih thy wonted kind* 
ness, ifi4iich mak<» me capable of taking contentment 
in these good successes ; for as divers men proposes 
several recompences to themselves for their pains ^nd 
bazardin this rebellion, so thy company is the only 
reward I expect and wish for^." From these and 
many like passages, it appears how uxorious Charles 

* J^iiif 'I Cabins Opened, p. la ^ U. p. 14. 
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\was influenced by Ber, and, in a mahner, 

was, how much governed by a wcmian ! And conse^ 
qu^idj/in the opinion of some brave spirits^ in a stale 
most ignominious. *^ An ille mihi liber, cui mulier im- 
perat? ^ui leges imponit, pracscribit; jubet, vetatquod 
videtur ? qui nihil imperanti negare potest, nihil recusare 
aadet f poscit f dandum est : vocat i veniendum : ejicitP 
abeundum : minatur F extimescendum. Ego ver6 istuin 
fion modo servum, sed nequissimiim servum, etiam si in 
amplissima familianatus sit, appellandum puto^/' t. e. 
" Shall I esteem the man to be free who is the slave of a 
woman, who imposes laws on him, commands, forbids, 
and regulates his conduct at pleasure; who neither can 
refuse what she requests, nor dares disobey her orders i 
If she asks any thing, it must be given ; does she call i 
he must answer; when shut out he must quietly be 
gone: in a word, if she threatens him, he must of 
course be filled with terror. Such a man, let his birth 
and family be ever so illustrious, deserves, in my opt-! 
nion, not simply the appellatipii of slave, bpt that pf 
the most servile of all sjayef . ■' * 



Ts uBiveisal law 
Oave to the man deipotic power 
Ower hii» female in dae awe, 
, Kor from that right to part an hou^^ 
Smile she or lour : 
So shall he least confusion draw 
On his whole Iffe, not swayed 
By fems^e u^rpat^on, or dism^'d* viltov* 

These things ar^ boldly said ! but possibly they who 
uttered them, might not themselves have been able 
wholly to make them good ; Ibr women, in all ages, 
have had great sway. Beauty has triumphed over the 

• Cic jParadoxa, vol, IL ^ 
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wholly at her disposal. So that we may 
reasonably presume ", the reproaches which 

vfise, the brave, and good ; and therefore Chades, m 
this respect, may be entitled to some degree of pity ! 
Though, after all, to admit a wife to dictate and direct 
in matters of state, to interfere in the affairs of a king- 
dom, to whose laws and customs the was a stranger^ 
and whose religious opinions and practices she abhor* 
red ; I say, to do this, was weak and inexcusable. 

'^ The reproaches that have been cast upon him ci 
infidelity to the marriage-bed, are without fpundittiott^ 
&c.] The licentiousness of some writers is very ama?^- 
ing : not content to represent princes as they really 
wer0, they study to blacken them, though without 
foundation. This has happened to Charles very re* 
markably. One should have thought his attachment 
to the queen, her ascendancy over him, the regard he 
paid her, and his having never a mistress publicly men- 
tione4, should have hindered even a thought of his 
unchastity. But he has not passed unsuspected of 
this, as well as other matters, in which, probably, he 
had no concern. — Let us hear his accusation. — ** He 
did not greatly court the ladies, nor had he a lavish 
affection unto many : he was manly, and well fitted for 
venereous sports, yet rarely frequented illicit beds. I 
do not hear of above one or two natural' children he 
hadj or left behind him *.*' — Sir £dward Peyton telk us, 
^^*tfae queen was, very jealous of the king ; insomuch as 
be^ loving a very great lady, now alive, whom he had 
for a mistress, to the intent he might have more free- 
dom with her, sent her lord into the low countries. In 
the mean while, he daily courted her at Oxford, in her 
husband*s and the queen^s absence : but the lord retum- 

* V)\f* Obscnrationi on the Vh of King Charles, p. 1 1. 
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hwm lieelli oast on hihi of infidelity to 
the mstfridge^bed, ate without foundatiohi 

ing; ^e bifig diverted his afTectionat^ thotights t6 
liffother married ktdy^ oF whom the (jueen w^s jealoui 
at rh^r retTirfl from France; so that, on a time, thU 
kdy beiiig in queen Maty's presienfce, and dressed Ma^' 
mcrde, the^ qti^n viewing hel- found, told the l^y, sh^ 
wouki be abetter mistress'^for a king than a wife for $t 
knighti The ladjr replied, M^dam, I hatd rather b^ 
jttistress tof a king, than any inan'd wife ia ihfe world. 
Por ti^hich ahsWer she was obliged to aib^^rft IjerSelf 
ft&mc&tn A long tilrie K" 

The test evidence against Charlek, on tMd head', shall . 
Ite llihon, Who in- his Defensio pro PopUlo Jnglicatio, 
bite tbesTe Wotds : ^' Caitimoniam tu ejus et cdhtinentiant 
Ibud^s, (juem cum d^ceBt!ickingamioi!agitiis omnibu^ 
iNyo^ertun!i noviiiius f secfetiora ejus et rece^s6s {ferscrii- 
tirl qiiid attinet, ^ui in theatro medias mnfieres piiti^ 
JUttiter amplecti, et^Aaviari, qui virginum $c matrotiarunt 
pitpUMsy ifie didam coetira, pertra^ctare in propAtulo coh-i 
rftiev^rtit. Te porrft morfeo pseudb Phitarche, ut itftiui 
iftodi parlQlelts ineptisstmis dehinc ^upeVsede^sj, he ^g6' 
(fim ticer^m ali6qui libens de Carolo, *^necesse halreatrf 
^iWiiitiire \''i. ir. " Have y^oti the impudence (s|)eaking tof 
^M^sius^ t6 commend his* cliastity and Sobriety, wb6 i^ 
imoi)^ txt' baVe cbmiiiitted sSt inmiiet of lewdness in coin-i 
piilky \i^ltb his eonfident iSie duke of Btr6kinghani ? li 
w^ni iiy nV) purpose to enqnil'e into the private actions of 
his life, tv'ho publicly, at plays, would embrace and kiss 
the ladiesikscivio^sly, arid handle virgins' and matfohS' 
breast*, riot to menti6ri the re^t. I advise you thl^re- 
fftwrfe, you coi^nterfeit Plutarch, to abstain frbm such! 
liW pardWs, [bett^een Charles and- DaVid, ahd SoioV 

» Divine-Ciitiistropti'e; p. 1J3. * * Milton's Wdfts, vol; if. p. 315, 



t}|Qugh wth^d ^ot those strong ^s^urancey, 
of ^M5 (chastity ve i|Qv have, JJp yasi^ \]^ 

TUQjkl lest I Hfofc<p4 to ppblisb those ^iflgs c<^cprj;K 
ing Cb^l^s, ^bich I em wiUijig to conceal/* 

Many objectiojqis aris^ qa tljie fatce 9f tb^s evi^fi^ce^ 
against Charles's cbastity. Lilly does n>ot .positiveli:^! 
^ay tbat be ba^ any iiatviral cbiW,^en., bifttb^t \fe didnpl^ 
heai: of above one or two; ivb^ch is a very iii.4^tei?^i-i 
nate way of talking in such an affair. Peyton is very 
positive^ we see^ but he names no latly^ though he 
speaks of two : which I am persuaded, from his hatred 
to the memory of Charles, he would have done, had he 
known on whom with certainty to have pitched ; not 
to take notice that the queen never was at Oxford aftcF 
her return from France, as Peyton seems to assert^ 
Milton is a name at all times to be mentioned with 
honour; but truth compels me to. say, that what he here 
speaks has much, too much, the air of declamatfon to 
be entirely relied on. Buckingham was Ifewd ; but no 
«^ but Miltpn, hints that Charles was a partaker of 
his vices ; and his evidence, delivered, in such a way, 
^ h^ himself could not have been a spiectalor) i$ not 
sufficient to coademxi him. The handling vilgioa' and 
matrpni^' breasts, though x\o% seemipgly. consistent with 
the gr^ryity Charles r^maikabJy prespye.d in his whole 
behavia|i^» depends much on tbe custpm of age» an4 
Coi^^lfieA; ti^d. therefore, b^d it b.eeu ever so publiclj^ 
done, cannot of itself determine against a man!s cbaiSr 
tity. A^sipg^e ^t, a4vaoQe<l vrith. pro^ vouchfrs^ 
vfofi}4 h«^W 1^^^ ^f T^o}:p force iu determinipg the 
chastity of Charles, than a thousand of these kiud of 
^ef;tf Qps^jB)n4: ipfef encfesi Bjat as such a fact, pcpporly 
attested^ has not been brought, even by Peyton or Mih 
ton, we^magr, I think^ conclude that they^ could not; 
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deed, remarkably grave and sober in his 
whole behaviour, free from intemperance, 

ttnd consequently that in this matter he was hlameless. 
There is a letter published lately, in Gibber's Lives ot 
the Poets, said once to haVe belonged to archbishop 
Sancroft, which is thought to evidence Charles's being 
engaged in one intrigue in his youth. It is addressed 
to the duke of Buckingham, in the terms following : 

*' STENNY, 

^' I have nothing now to write to you, but to give 
you thanks both for the good counsel ye gave me, and. 
for the event of it. The king gave me a good sharp 
portion; but you took away the working of it, by the 
well-relished comfites ye sent after it. 1 have met.with 
the party, that must not be named, once already ; and 
the culler of writing this letter, shall make me meet, 
with her on Saturday, altho' it is written the day being. 
Thursday. V So, assuring you that the business goes 
safely on, I rest your constant friend, 

" CHARLEs/' 

'* I hope you will not shew the king this letter; but 
put it in the safe custody of Mr. Vulcan *." 

That this letter relates to some intrigue is certain : 
whether it was of the amorous, or whether of the poli-^ 
tical kind, may be pretty hard certainly to say. Pos-^ 
sibly the business related iif note 5 may help to ex-» 

plain it. 

I proceed now to give the direct proofs of Charles's 
chastity, that no suspicion may be left in the mind of 
the reader. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that *'hewas so great an 

' • CibbiPiiivci of Uie Poets, Tol. ILp. £02, Imd. 1^5X WmOb 
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and but little addicted to the foolish cus- 
tom of swearing, though he kept not wholly 
free from it on particular occasions, or great^ 

example of coojugal affection, that they who did not 
imitate him in that particular*durst not brag of their* 
liberty J arid he did not only permit, but direct his' 
bishops to prosecute those scandalous vices, in the ec-* 
clesiastical courts, against persons of eniineiK^e, and 
near relation to his service*/* And the day before his' 
death hfc bade " hi^ daughter Elizabeth tell her mother, 
that hill thoughts had neVer strayed from her, and that 
his love should be the same to the last*." To these 
testimonies I will add that of May, a writer professedly 
oh the side of the parliament, and secretary for it, as he 
stiles himself. '^ The same affections [of love and 
esteem] followed him [Charley] to the throne : says he, 
the same hopes and fair presages of his future govern- 
ment, whilst they considered the temperance of his 
youth, how clear he had lived from personal vice,' 
being growne to the age of twenty-three ; how untaint- 
ed of tliose licentious extravagancies, which unto that 
age and fortune are not only incident, but almost 
thought excuseableV And in another place he ob- 
serves, *' that Charles lived more conformably to the 
rules of the protestant religion, than any of his con-* 
temporary princes in Europe \" And the earl of Leices- 
ter speaks of this '* king's life as profitable to all chris- 
tians, by the exemplariness thereof ••'^ I think here is 
such .sufficient evidence of Charles's chastity, that he 
cannot, with the least shadow of reason, be deemed 
guilty of incontinence, and consequently in this re- 
spect that he was praiseworthy. 

* Clftrendon, vol. V. p. 257. *» King Charles's Works, p. 206, 

* May's History of the Parliament of Englaod, p. 7. fol. Lond. 1647. 
' Stay's EMoiy, p. 1 1. * Sidney's SUte>papers, toI. II. p. 418. ' 
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]>tQyocatioii6 '. He was diligent and exact 
in th^ performance oC the external acts of 
rdigiptt *^. and is said to have heeja regular 

For ^hastitjj even in a pri«ce^ is a virtue, ^nd pro-, 
(^uctive of many happy effects. Vice, though not e^-^ 
tirpaied by the royal example, will skulls into corners,. 
and be afraid to shew her head : infamy and dishonour 
will attend those who are Icnown publicly to practise. 
it; the marriage-bed will be reverenced and honoured| 
and peace, harmony, and concord in families prevaiL, 
•\Vhfgreas, if the prince is lewd and debauched, if he, 
roams abroad and violates the virgin, or adulterously 
invades the matron's bed ^, and fears not to proclaim 
bis i^nphaste deeds ; no wonder those around him are 
omboldened by his example, and openly practise every 
act of uncleanness. 

*• He was diligcnjt and exact ia the performance of 
the external acts of religion ] As this part of Charles's 
character, has not been denied, a few testimonies wiU be 
dufiicient to confirm it. — *' He was," says lord Claren- 
4on,i" veiy punctual and regular in his devotions: he 
was nevei: known to enter upon his recreations or sports,, 
though never so eaxly in the morning, before he had been . 
at publick prayers ; so tha^t, on hunting-days^ hi^ chap- 
lains were bound to a very early attendance. He was 



* Clarendon^ vo).. IL p. 451. 
^ prino^y a^dipttfd to this practice, should ask themselves,, how they . 
uro'u^d' like to be addressed in Butler's Unes to Charles II. 

Tliy great example proippts each spouse 
' To make a jest of marriage -vows ; 
Blftcoarag^ each beaiite«i%daiii& 
To sio, without the ffBof oCshame ;. 
Makes aU thy peers turn keeping cullies, 
To imitate thy princely follies 

1 fui«3r^^f<qpf Qppcj^ wovld.thin)& tMfetverses containod >ii.i^fO||ij»^ . 
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and constant in the private exercise of de- 
votion, setting a pattern to others in what 

likewise very strict in observing the hours of his pri- 
vate cabinet-devotion ; and was sa severe an exactor 
of gravity and revei'ence, in all mention df rdigionv 
that he could never endure any light or profane . vroni^ 
with what sharpness of wit so6ver it was covered; and 
though he was well pleased and delighted with reading 
verses made upon any occasion, "no pian durst bring 
before him any thing that was profane orunclean V 
^ Laud/' says Heylin, " humbly moved his msyesty, that 
he would be present at the Liturgy, as well as 'the. ser.- 
mon every Lord's-day ; and' that at whatsoever part o€ 
prayers he came, the priest, who ministered, should 
proceed to the end of the service. To whioh his mtf- 
jesty most readily and religiously condescended, and 
gave him thanks for that his seasonable and pious mo- 
tion^/' Let us add hereunto Dr. Perinehiefs testi- 
mony, concerning this king's devotion, that wfe may 

see it in its full extent, ** His majesty's constant 

diligence in those duties [of religion] did demonstrate, 
that nothing but a principle of holiness, which is al- 
ways uniform, both moved and assisted him in those 
sacred performances, to which he was observed to go 
with an exceeding alacrity as to a ravishing pleasure, 
from which no lesser pleasures nor business were strong 
enough for a diversion. In the morning, before he 
went to hunting, his beloved sport, the chaplains were 
before day called to their ministry : and when he was 
at Brainford, among the noise of arms, and near the 
assaults ot*his enemies, he caused the divine, that then 
waited, to perform his accustomed service, before he 
provided for safety, or attempted at victory ; and wonld 

■ Clarendon, vol V. p. 257. ^ Heylin's Life of Uud, fol. p, 160, 

I^ona.1668. 
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relatecl to the worship aod $emie^ 'of Al^ 
mighty God : so that it would l)e feftrdjy 

first gaioi upon the love of hieayeiiy and th^ii ^fterward^ 
K$^ th^ ffi^lice of men/r~At s^rmoiais h^ carri^4 him- 
^df with $4ich a reveregace an^ a^tentioq^ (th^t his ene^ 
inies which hatedi yet did even admire him ia it) as if 
he ^ere expecting pew instructions for government 
from that God whose deputy he was> pr a new charter 
for a larger empire : and he w^as sq careful Qot to n^ 
gleet any of those exercises, that if on Tuesday morn- 
ings^ on lyhich days there used to be sermons at cour«, 
he wece at any distance from thence, he wonld ride 
hard to he pire^ent at the heginnings of tbem'%'' 
Though we ttiake s^ooie allowances for wh^ ^hese 
^jciter^l paiaiegyncally have written, concerning the de- 
i^otipn of this p^nce, we shall be forced to qwUi th^t his 
hehayioi^r t^ mattersf of religion was indeed exen;iplary, 
tod that he w^ at a gr/eat distance from the cht^acter 
of the ^cpr^M^r. — It is tr^ie, a man's chara<?ter i^ not U> 
he deten^ined by these external a€t§ of piety ; it being 
very possible that n^en msfy, with respect to these, be 
hlamele9$» though the weightier matters of the law he 
Begleeted. For which reason, Miltpn, without dis- 
puting the fact, observes, " that he who from sijch 
kind of psalmistry, or any other verbal devotipn, with- 
out the pledge and earnest of suitable deeds, can h^ 
persuaded of a zeal and true righteousness iq the per- 
son, hath much yet to learn, and (luows not that the 
deepest policy of a tyrant hath been ever to pquntef- 
feit religious. And , Aristotle, iq his politic^, bath 
mentioned that special crafty among twelve other ty- 
rannical sophisms. Neitheriyant we examples: An- 
dronicus Comnenus, the Byzantine eipperor, though a 
most cruel tyrant, is reported, by Nicetas, to have been 

* PerinchkTs Life of King Charles, p. 60. 
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credible (did not Ristorians rnianiimnisly 
coiteur in receding the fact) that he should 

a constant reader of St. Paul's Epistles ; and, by conp 
tinual study, had so incorporated the phrase and stile 
of that transcendant apostle into all his familiar letters, 
that the imitation seemed to vie with the original* 
Yet this availed not to deceive the people of that em- 
pire> who, notwithstanding his saint's vizard, tore him 
to pieces for his tyranny. From stories of this nature^ 
both antient and modern, which abound, the poet3 
also, and some English, have been, in this point, sd' 
mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious words 
in the mouth of any pers6n than of a tyrant. I shall 
not instance an abstruse author, wherein the king 
might be less conversant; but one whom we well 
know was the closet-companion of these his solitudes^ 
William Shakespear, who introduces the person of 
Richard III. speaking in as high a strain of piety and 
mortification as is uttered in any passage of this book 
[the Eikon Basilike], and sometimes to the same setose 
and purpose with some words in this place : I intend* 
ed, saith he, not only to oblige my friends, but my 
enemies. The like saith Richard, Act II. Scene I. 

" I do not khow thatEnglisfanlan alive. 
With wfaooi m^ soul is any jot at odds, 
Ware than the infant that is bom to-ni'sht ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 

'' Other stuff of this sort may be read throughout 
the whole tragedy, wherein the poet used not much 
licei^se in departing from the truth of history, which ' 
deUvers him a deep dissembler, not of his sections 
only, but of his religion *.'* 

There is great justness in these remarks, wHeth^ 
they affect the case of king Charles or no, Which will 

■ M^totf** Plrose Works, vol. r. p. <Off. 
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revive tjie declaration of his father, concern- 
ing lawful sports '* on the Lord's-day, dis- 

best appear after the reader has attentively considered 
him in his private and public character : for all that 
he is represented as having done, may have been no- 
thing more than a mere form of godliness, though it 
was ever so sincere, as I see no reason to suppose the 
contrary. Thousands of men have done as much or 
more, who yet were far enough from being virtuous. 
For he that doth righteousness, is righteou§ : he thaft 
doth it not, deceives himself, if he thinks he has any 
right to that character, on account of diligence and 
exactness in the acts of private or public devotion. 

Far be it from me to censure Charles on the account 
of his devotion. It were to be wished men's characters 
were always uniform, that where there was an appear* 
ance of piety, every virtue was also to be found ; but 
as it is well known this is not the case, we are not to 
presume a man good, because he is devout. 

'* That he should revive the declaration of his father, 
concerning lawful sports on the Lord's-day, &c.] One 
would have thought that the strict observation of the 
Lord's^ay would have been - agreeable to the grave 
and^religious temper of Charles ; for it tends much to 
increase sobriety of thought and behaviour, and to 
keep up in men's minds a sense of the Deity, the obli- 
gations they are under to worship him, and the account 
lliey have to render unto him, as well as many other 
good purposes. This ' the lord chief justice Rich- 
ardson, and the justices of peace for Somersetshire, 
were very sensible of, and therefore made an order at 
the assizes for the suppression of ales and revels on the 
Lord'&rday in that coiinty; thinking them dishonour- 
able to God^ and prejudicial to his majesty and the 
country. Hereupon Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, 
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countenance such as were for a strict ob- 
servance ofit, and even at cbuncil suffer the 

tomplained to the king; aixd the chief justice was 
commanded to atteud the board, and, notwithstanding 
all he could allege, to revoke his order, which at the 
next assizes he was forced. to do, contrary to his incli- 
nations, as well as to the inclinations of the lord Pau- 
let, Sir William Portman, Sir John Stowell, Sir Ralph 
Hopton, Sir Francis Popham, Sir Edward Rodney, 
Sir Francis Doddington, Sir Jo. Hornet, Edward Pau- 
let, William Basset, George Speke, John Wyndhani, 
llioflias Lutterel, William Walrone,and divers others; 
who drew up a petition to the king, shewing the great 
inconveniencies that would befell the gounty, if these 
meetings and assemblies should now be set up again. 
But before these gentlemen could deliver their petition 
to the king, it was prevented by the coming forth of his 
majesty's declaration, concerning lawful sports; his 
majesty giving the ensuing warrant for the same. 

*' CHARLES REX. 

" Canterbury, see that our declaration, concerning 
recreations on the Lord's-day, after eveniiig-prayer, be 
printed." 

And accordingly, on the 18th of October 1633, it 
came forth in print, and was to this effect : 

" That king James, of blessed memory, in his return 
from Scotland, coming through Lancashire, found that 
• his subjects were debarred from lawful recreations up- 
on "Sundays, after evening-prayers ende^, and upon 
holydays. And he prudently considered, that if these 
"times were taken from them, the meaner sort who la- 
■bour hard all the week, should have no recreations at 
' all, to refresh their spirits. And, after his return, be 
' further saw, that his loyal subjects in all other parts of 
bis kingdom did suffer in the same Jc;nd, though pcfn 
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chief jastice B^ichardson to be reprimaBde4 
in sudbi a severe maiiner by the bishop of 

)iaps not in die s^me degree ; an4 did therefore, in hig 
princely wisdom, publisli a declaration to all his loving 
subjects, concerning lawful sports to be nsed at snch 
tinies ; which was printed and published by his roysd 
i:pn^mandment in the year 1618^ in the tenor which 
jbk^reafter foUoweth. 

*' Whereas, upon his majesty's return last year out 
.of Scotland, he did publish his pleasure, touching th^ 
recreations of his people in those parts, under his band. 
For some causes him thereunto moving, hath thought 
^ood to command these his direotions, then given in 
jLanci^hire^ with a few words thereunto a^dded, and 
most appliable tp these parts of the realm, to be pub- 
lished to all his subjects. 

'* Whereas he did justly, in his progress throug|i 
Lfmcashire, rebuke some puritaiis and precise people ; 
and took order, that the like unlawful carriage should 
not be used by any of them hereafter, in the prohibiting 
and unlawful punishing of his good people for using 
their lawful recreations, and honest exercises, upop 
Sundays, and other holidays, after the aftemoon-sennopi 
or service. His majesty hath ^ow found, that two 
sorts of people, wherewith that country is m^ch inf/scfr 
ed, tiz. papists and puritans, hath maliciously traduced 
and calumniated those his just and honourable pro- 
ceedings: an,d therefore, lest his reputation niighit, 
upon the one side (though innocently), have sozi^e 
aspersion laid upon it; and that, upon the other p^^, 
his good people in that country be misled by the mis- 
ta,kin^ and misinterpretation of his meaning, his jja^- 
jesty hath therefore thought good herel^y to qlear ij^id 
make his pleasure to be xnanifeste4 to all his gopd pep-, 
pie isL those parts. 
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JLondon, that^ says Heylin^ h^ came oof 
blubbering and compkiningy that be had 

^ It is true^ that^ At his first oatry to thiv crown ahd 
kingdom^ he was informed, and that trtflj, that \m 
county of Lancashire abounded more in popish recu^ 
simts than any county of England/ and thus hath sfill 
continued since, to his great regret, with little adiend«- 
ment; save that, now of late, in hid last riding through 
his said county, hath found, both by the report^f thef 
judges and of the bishop of that diocess, that there i» 
some amendment now daily beginning, which is na 
small contentment to his majesty. The report of thi^ 
growing amendment amongst them, made his maje^ 
the more sorry, when, with his own ears, he heard the 
general complaint of his people, that they were dei- 
barred from all lawful recreations and exercise upon tho 
Sunday's afternoon, after the ending of all divine sen' 
vice, which cannot but produce two evib: the one, the 
hindering the conversion of many, whom their priests 
Will take occasion hereby to vex, persuading them thai) 
no honest mirth or recreation is lawful or tolerable iii^ 
the religion which the king profesoetb, and which can- 
not but breed a great discontentment in his peopie'sr 
hearts, especially of such as are, peradventure, upon die 
point of turning. The other inconvenience isy that thi» 
prohibition barreth the common and meaner sort of 
people from using such exercises as may make their 
bodies more able for war, when his majesty or his suoi! 
cessors shall have occasion to use them ; and in place 
thereof, sets up tipling and filthy drunkenness, and 
breeds a number of idle and discontented speeches* m 
their ale-houses. For when shall the common people 
have leave to exercise, if not upon the Sundays and 
holidays, sedng that they must^ppiy their lahour^ and' 
win their living, in all working-days? 
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been almost choaked with a pair of lavril 
sleeves* This i declaration, we are assured 

** The king's express pleasure therefore is, that the 
iawis of this kingdom, and canons of the church, be as 
well observed in that county, as in all other places of 
this his kingdom. And, on the other part, that no 
lawful recreation shall be barred to his good people, 
which shall not tend to the breach of the aforesaid 
laws and canons of his church : which to express more 
particularly, his majesty's pleasure is, that the bishops, 
and all other inferior churchmen, and church-wardens, 
shall, for their parts, be careful and diligent, both to 
instruct the ignorant, and convince and reform them 
that are misled in religion ; presenting them that will 
Rot conform themselves, but obstinately stand out, to 
the judges and justices; whom he likewise commands 
to put the laws in due execution against them. 

" His majesty's pleasure likewise is, that the bishop 
-of the diocess take the like strict order with all the pu- 
ritans aad precisians within the same, either constrain 
' them to conform themselves, or to leave the country, 
according to the laws of this kingdom, and canons of 
this church, and so to strike equally on both hands 
against the contemners of his authority, and adversa- 
ries of the church. And as for his good people's law- 
ful recreation, his pleasure likewise is, that, after the 
end of divine service, his good people be not disturbed, 
letted^ or discouraged from any lawful recreation ; such 
as dancing, either men or women; archery for men, 
leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmless recrea'- 
tions; nor from having of May-games, Whitson-ales, 
and Morice-dances, and the setting up of May-poles, 
and other sports therewith used ; so as the same be had 
in due and convenient time, without impediment or 
neglect of divine service. And that women shall have 
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by Whitlock, gave great distaste, not only 

leave to carry rushes to the church, for the decorating 
of it, according to their old custom. But withal his 
majesty doth hereby account stiH as prohibited all un-^ 
lawful games to be used upon Sundays only, as bear 
and buU^baitings, interludes, and, at all times in the 
meaner sort of people by law prohibited, bowling. 

*' And likewise bars from this benefit and liberty, all 
such known recusants, either men or women, as will 
abstain from coming to church or divnie service; be- 
ing therefore unworthy of any lawful recreation after 
the said service, that will not first come to the church 
and serve God : prohibiting in like sort the said recre- 
ations to any that, though conform in religion, are not 
present in the church at the service- of God, before 
their going to the said recreations. His pleasure like» 
wise is, that they, to whom it belongeth in office, shall 
present and sharply punish all such as, in abuse of this 
his liberty, will use these exercises before the end of 
all divine services for that day. And he doth likewise! 
straigbtly command, that every person shall resort to 
his own parish-church to hear divine service, and each 
parish by itself to use the said recreation after divine 
service : prohibiting likewise any offensive weapons to 
be carried, or used, in the same times of recitation; 
And his pleasure is, that this his declaration shall be 
published, by order from the bishop of the diocess, 
through all the parish-churches; and that both the 
judges of the circuits, and the justices of the peacc^ 
be informed thereof. ' 

" Given at the manor of Greenwich the 24th day of 
May, in the sixteenth yeir of his majesty's reign, 
of England, France, and Ireland, and of Scotland, 
the one and fiftieth." 

'* Now out of a like pious care for the service of 
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to those who were usually termed puritans^ 

Gctd, aad for suppressing of any humours that oppose 
truth} and for the ease^ comfort^ and recreation <d 
bis weIl*deserviBg people, his majesty doth ratify and 
pubiisb this his blessed father's declaration; the rather^ 
because of late, in Bome counties of this kingdom^ 
his maj€i3ty finds that, under pretence of taking away 
nbusesy there hath been a general forbidding, not only 
of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the dedication 
of the churches, commonly called Wakes. Now his 
majesty's express will and pleasure is, that these feasts, 
with others, shall be observed ; and that his justices of 
the peace, in their several divisions, shall look to it, 
hoih that all disorders there may be prevented or 
punished, and that all neighbourhood and freedom, 
with manlike and lawful exercises, be used. And his 
majesty further commands all justices of assize, in 
their several circuits, to see, that no man do trouble or 
molest any of his loyal and dutiful people, in or for 
iheir lawful recreations, having first done their duty to , 
God, and continuiBg in obedienee to his majesty's 
Jfiws. And for this his majesty commands all his 
judges, justices of peace, as well withia liberties as 
without, majoi-s, bailiffs, constables, and other officers^ 
to take notice of, and to see observed, as they tender 
His displeasure. And doth further will, that publication 
of this his comsmand be made, by order from the 
bishops, through all the parish churches of their several 
dioce$ses respectively. 

" Given at the palace of Westminster, the 18th day 
of October, in the ninth year of his' rei^. 
<^ Gpd save the King*." 

* Rushw. Collections, pan 2Dd, vol. J. fol. p. 191-1 96* {xHod. 1680. 
Fraoklia's Aanals, p. 437. fo). Ixmd. 1081. Heylin's life of LaoO. 
p. 2&5-058^fo}. JLoQd. 1669. 
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but to ma^ny others ; and, as we shall here- 
after see, produced ill ^eets. 

But though, from this declaration, on« 

Th^is the dedaratioo for sporU on die Sabbath-day, 
f Q often mentioned by writers ; which I chose to givse 
at lengthy that the reader might die better be able to 
i^Age of it.*^For my own part, I shall content myself 
lintb observing, that, however ihe question concern* 
\ne the morality of the Sabbath (for by that name it 
generally went in the times of which we are writing) 
))ie determined, the public licence and encouraganent 
of diversions, after divine service, was a thing of ill 
^report, destructive to the morals of the common people, 
opposite^ io a statute made in this reign, and yet in 
^orce*, of a tendency to efface any good impressions 
received in the worship of God, and seemingly incon- 
sistent with the answer or prayer subjoined to the 
fourth commandment in the Common Prayer-book, 
*^ Lord, have mercy upon us, and inclipe our hearts 
to keep this law!*' and consequently must leave an iU 
impression on the minds of men, with respect to his 
majesty's regard to religion and morality; move 
^p^iaUy^ when it i^ known that he himself made 
use of the liberty he gave to his subjects. For it must 
mi be concealed, that Charles scrupled not giving a 
mask on a Sunday, as we are informed in a letter from 
tjie reverend Mr. Genrard to the lord-deputy Went- 
V^vih, dated London, Feb. ?» 1637. "* The French 
and Spanish ambassadors,^ says he, ** were both at the 
kiB^9~ ipaask/ but not received as ambassadors. Hie 
French sat amongst the ladies, the Spanish in a box. 
Ij; ^as performed on a Sunday-night, the day after the 

^•1 f9S0U, <, h 
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would have imagined king Charles not sub- 
ject to the weaknesses of those against whom 
it was chiefly pointed ; yet nothing can be 

Twelfth-night, in very cold weather, so that the; house 
was not filled according to expectation. The act of 
council to drive all men into the country, the coldness 
of the weather, the day Sunday, and the illness of the 
inyention of the scenes, were given for causes, why so 
small a company came to see it. My lord-treasurer 
[bishop Juxton] was there by command*." — But to go 
on.— It certainly is a very odd way to express a pious 
cai'e for the service of God, by encouraging Morice- 
dances. May-games, and May-poles, on the day set 
apart for his worship ; and men could not ea^sily bring 
^ themselves to believe that the practice of virtue could 
be much promoted by the mixt dancing of men and 
women, and their association at Wakes and Wbitson- 
ales. For, whatever may be thought of it, if the 
cdmnion people gad abroad on the Sunday, and spend 
it ia idleness or diversions, a loose turn of mind Will 
be cojtitracted, and a great depravity of manners ensue : 
and> therefore, it behoves those who are in authority, 
to promote a regular and exemplary bdiaviour on the 
Lord's-day, whereby decency of manners will be in- 
creased, knowledge advanced, and a sense of religion 
(a thing of the greatest importance to societies, as 
well as to individuals) heightened in the minds of nien. 
This, I say, is tlie.duty of those in authority: If they 
neglect it, tbey are not to wonder at the wickedness 
«nd stupidity of those about them, or complain' of theii^ 
breach of every social duty. 

* Strafforde*8 Lett;ers»nc| Dispatches, vol. IT. p. 14S. 
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more certain, tteui that'* he fell into super^^ 

*' He fell into superstition, the vice of weak minds.] 
Superstition is a debasement of reason and religion ; 
it is entertaining misapprehensions of Almighty God; 
it h the practice of things we^kjand ridiculous, in 
order to please him, y^'hereby it excites in the mind 
chimerical hopes, ill-grounded fears, and vain expect- 
ations: in short, it is weakness, attended with uor 
easiness and dread, and productive of confusion and 
horror. Every one knows the mischiefs superstition 
has produced in the world : god& of all sorts and kinds; 
sacrifices of beasts and men; rights, ceremonies, and 
postures ; antick tricks, and cruel torments ; with ev,ery 
other thing which, from time to time, has been falsely 
called by the name of religion, have arose from hence. 
It took its rise early in the world, and soon spread 
itself over the face of the earth ; Mid few, very few, 
were there who were wholly free from it. The doctrine 
of Christy indeed, was calculated to destroy its do- 
minion, and to restore religion to its original lustre, by 
^aching .men to think honourably of the Deity, to 
f>mctise virtue, to submit cheerfully to the DividjC 
Will, an4 expect happiness from his hands in conse- 
quence diereof. Very little stress is laid on externals 
by the writers of the New Testament. It is sobriety 
and righteousness, ,it is the love of God and men, it is 
meekness and humility, and every thing lovely apd 
praiseworthy, which are insisted on in, and redomr 
mended by it: but as for pomp> and pa:rade and shew, 
these were not thought worthy of notice, or deemed 
mischievous and hurtful. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
superstition very soon found an entrance among Chris- 
tians, a(id at. length inc^reased to. an enormous sis^. 
The refornaation of religion, and the revival of letters, 
were somewhat unfriendly to it ; but whether it be the 
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stitkMl, the vice of weak mbids; ^hieh oo« 

craft €yf those who subsist by the ignorance add Cre- 
dulity of others, or whether it be a proneness in med 
to saperstition^ or their laziness and inattention to 
other than sensible (Objects ; I say^ whether it be owing 
to one oil all of diese causes, superstition remained 
^till alive, and shewed itself even among those who 
gloried that they had got rid of the papal yoke. I 
doubt not, Charles would have beeti affronted, had any 
one told hint he was superstitious, especially when iik 
tho height of his power; and, I believe, it would not 
haYe been very safe fot any one to have attempted to 
prove it: however, what would hcuve then been ii»- 
|^rudeDt> may now be safe; attd therefore, at the dis^ 
Wi^e of mote than an hundred years, I think I may 
bayard the chargidg it on him* But it is not expect>' 
€d my word alone should be taken r let the reader hear 
the evidence, and thisn judge impartially. His^majesty 
in a letter to the queen, dated Jan. 14> 1644*5, has 
the following paragraph. 

** I will not trouble thee with repetitions of news, 
Sigby's dispatch, which I have seen, being so full, that 
I cad add nothing ; yet I cannot but paraphrase on 
that which he calls his superstitious observation. It 
is this: nothing ean* be more evident, than that Stra^ 
^ft>rd*s iqnocei^t blood hath been one of the great causes 
of Gpd^s just judgments upon this nation, by a furious 
Qfivil war; both sides hitherto being almost equally 
punished^ as being in a manner equally guilty: but 
BOW this last crying blood [Laud's] being totally theirs, 
I believe it no presumption hereafter to hope, that his 
hand of justice must be heavier upon them, and lighter 
tk^n us, looking now upon our cause, having ps^sed by 
our faults V 

f The Klng*9 CaUnet Opened, p. 24. 
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easioaed his making unreasonable voms^ 

Dr. Perinchief assures us, '^ That after the army 
had forced him from Holmhy^ and in their several re^ 
moves had brought him to Latmas, an house of the 
earl of Devonshire, on August 1, being Sunday in the 
morning, before sermon^ he led forth with him, into 
the garden, the reverend Dr. Sheldon, (who then at- 
tended on him, and whom he was pleased to use as his 
confessor) and drawing out of his pocket a paper, oofa- 
manded him to read it, transcribe it, and so to deliver 
it to him again. This paper contained several vows^ 
which he had obliged his soul unto, for the glory of 
his Maker, the advance of true piety, and the emolu- 
ment of the churgh. And among them this was one; 
that he would dp public penance for the injustice he 
had suiF^^red to be done to the earl of Strafford, his 
consent to those injuries that were done to the church 
of England, (though al that time he had yielded to no 
mpre than the taking away of the high commission^ 
aad the bishops' power to vote in parliament) and to 
the church of Scotland : and adjured the doctor, that 
if ever he saw him in a condition to observe that or 
apy of those vows, he should solicitously mind him of 
the obligations, as he dreaded the guilt of the bisach 
should lie ijpon his own soul ^J" 

One of these vows we have remaining in his majes^ 
ty's own words, as follows: *- I do hereby promise and 
solemnly vow, in the presence and for the service of 
almighty God, that if it shall please the Divine Ma* 
jesty, of hi» infinite goodness, to restore me to my just 
kingly rights, and to re-establish me in my throne^ I 
will wholly give back to his church all those imp«o«> 
priarions which are-now held by the crown; and what 
lands soever I do now, or should enjoy, which have 

^ PeriticluePs Lift of Charto U p^ 6Q. 
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consulting tW stars, and regarding omens! 

been taken away either from any episcopal see, or any 
cath^ral or collegiate church, from, any abbey, or 
other religious house. I likewise promise for hereafter 
to hold them from the church, under such reasonable 
fines and rents as shall be set down by some conscien- 
tious persons, whom I propose to chuse, with all up* 
rightues^ of heart, to direct me in this particular. 
And I most buiijbly beseech God to accept of this my 
vow, and to bless me in the design I have now in 
band, through Jesus Christ our Lord.. Amen. 
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'^0;sford, Ap. 13, 1646. 



'* This is a true copy of the king's vow, which was 
preserved thirteen years under ground, by me, 

'' 1660, Aug. 2 1 . Gilb. Sheldon \'' 

I would not chuse to make any reflections on these 
vows of Charles ; but I am persudded the sensible 
reader will not be displeased with tlie following obser- 
vations on vows in general. In my own opinion, they 
are very just. — " I remember a saying of some of the 
Jewish doctors^ that vows, for the most part, come 
from some evil principle; and therefore they advise 
those who consult the quiet of their minds, to be very 
cautious in making them, because they are most times 
only snares to them : and it very often appears, that 
those -who are of the most unfit tempers to make vowsv 
are the most ready to do it. For those who are apt to 
be transported with passion, or are sensible of the 
instability of their own temper, think to give stronger 
checks to themselves by entering into solemn vows ; 
from whence they vow that frequently, in a heat of 
zeal or passion, which^ upon farther consideratiooy 

* UN^re's lives of the Archbishops, &c p. 178» 8to. Lond. \n9,% . 
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But this was but a trifle, compared with his 
obstinate attachment to his own opinions, 

they may see cause to repent *•" — But to return to our 
subject. 

' The following transaction, related by Dr. Welwood, 
may possibly have somewhat of the same weakness in 
it ; though I produce it not as a proof of Charles's 
superstition, but for the entertainment of the reader*; 
- ^' The king being at Oxford, during the civil wars, 
went one day to see the public library, where he was 
shewed; among other books, a Virgil, nobly printed^ 
and exquisitely bound. The lord Faulkland, to di- 
vert the king, would have his majesty make his trial of 
his fortune by the ^Sortes Firgilianay which every 
body knows was an usual kind of augury some ages 
past. Whereupon the king opening the book, the 
period which happened to come up was that of Dido's 
imprecation against ^neas, which Mr. Dryden tran- 
slates thus : 

" Yet let a race untaui'd. and hanglity foes. 
His peaceful entraace with dke arms oppose : 
Oppre88*d with numbers in th* unequal field. 
His men discouraged, and himself expeU*d; 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, . . 
Tom from his subjects* and his sons' embrace ! 
First let bim see his friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely &te lament in vain ; 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
.On hard conditions may be buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand. 
And lie unbury'd on the barren sand. 

JEnekd ir. k 8S. 

'' It is said king Charles seemed cbncerned at this 
accident; and that the lord Faulkland observing it, 

* Stillingfleet's Miscellaneous Discourses, p. 12. 870. Lond. 1735. 

* See ooncemiog thrn^, Qatoker oa U^ p. 340. 4tOi Lond. 162^. 
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m what he demied xeligion, his ill thoughtl 
of 6«i>ch as differed from him in it, the zeal 

inKild likewise tiy fats own fortune in the same manner^ 
hoping he might fall upon some passage tbatconld 
liave no relation to his case, itnd themby divert the 
king's ihonghts from any impression the other might 
have upon him* But the place that Fanlklaad 
stumbled upon, was yet more suited to his destiny 
4han the other had been to the king's, being thefoUow- 
ing expressions of Evander, upon the untimsely death 
^f his son Pallas, as ihey are tmtelatBd by the same 
hand. > 

<* O }^iU« I thou but lulM Jttiy yl^btad void. 
To fight with cantioii, not to tempt the sword : 
I wam'd tbee, but in vmi ior well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue : 
Thftt boiling blood would carry thee too ihr ; 
YiouBg-osthoaweithidBBseny taw to war i 
O curft eiBay of arBis» disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come * !'' 

.Sneid sd. I. S30. 

But though his majesty had such ill fortune read to 
him from Virgil, he was still inquisitive into futurity, 
and desirous of direction from the stars. When he 
was at Hampton-court, in 1647, he meditated an 
escape from the soldiery ; and madam Whorewood, by 
his consent, came to receive my judgment, (says Lilly) 
viz. " in what quarter of this nation he might be most 
safe, and not be discovered until himself pleased. 
After erection of my figure, I told her, about twenty 
miles (or tihereabouts) from London, and in Essex, I 
was oertaiin he might continue undiscovered." And at 
another time, about September,, the parliament sent 
their commissioners with propositions to him into the 
isle of Wight. Whereupon the lady Whorewood 

- '* Wehrood*t Memoirs, p. 64 l«mo. CHaigowt l^Mf. 
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J^e wdd a<stuated with againist thiem/and thfe 
j^okl^ijps he' sufFered to foe inflicted on 

0KAe again unlo Lilly £pom the king, or hjhis coq^ 
s^nt, to be ditested, '' After the perusal of my figare^"* 
adds h^ ** I told her the commissioners would be tb^« 
s«dr aday^ I elected a day and hour when to receive 
the commissioneni and propositions; and as soon as 
the propositions were read, to sign them^ and make 
(laste with all speed to come up with the commissioners 
to London. The army being then far distant frotii 
London^ and the city enraged stoutly f^gainst them, 
he promised he would so do""/'-*-! will add but one^o^ 
two proofs more. '^ The king's deportment (at his trial) 
says Warwick, was very majestic and steddy; and yet, 
as he confest himself to the bishop of London 
(Juxon) that attended him, one action shocked htm 
very much: for whilst he was leaning in the court 
«pon his staff, which had an head of gold, the head 
broke off on a sudden. He took it up, but seemed 
ijuconcerned; yet told the bishop, it redly made a 
great impression upon him f and to this hour,'' sayt 
he, ^' I kaovr act how it should possibly, come ^J' 

And Dr. Perincfaief tells us, ** that while; the king 
was at Oxfoapd, and the earl of Southampton, as gentldf 
man of the bedehamber, lay one night in th^ s|une 
diamber with him, the wax-^nortar, which, accoiding^ 
to custom, the king always had in his chamber, was us 
Ihe nighty as th^ both conoetved and took notice ^ 
folly extinguiihed. But my lord rising in the m<xrn« 
mg.fooAd it lighted, and aaid to the king. Sir, this; 
mortaf imw burns yerydiearly: at which they bothv 
esiceedingly wondered, as fully conphidiDg it had hMiib 
OQt itt the sight; and they couldfiof imagiae how any/ 

* liUy'i Uis^iy ^^ ha Uff^nA TUam, p. 60, fM. > Wsnridi'i 

Memoirs, p. 339» ..;..? 
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them.; his superstition was but a trifle, . I 
say, when compared with '^his bigotry, 

of th^; grooms^ or any other, could possibly light it, 
the door beiag locked with a spring within. This busy- 
ing the wonder of both for the present, the king after* 
^ards, jirhen he .saw the malice of his enemies, press 
bard upon his life and ruin, reflecting upon this occur^ 
rence, drew it into this presage, that though God 
would permit his light to be extinguished fot a time, 
yet he would at last light it again^." 

Mr. Aubrey, jon the authority of Fabian Philips, re- 
lates that Charles, after he was condemned, told Col. 
.To)nlinaon, ''that he bdieved the EngHdi monarchy 
was now at an end: about half an hour after,^he told 
the colonel, that now he had an assurance, by a strong 
impulse on his spirit, that his son should reign after 
bimV 

, These are the facts on which I found the assertion of 
the superstition of this monarch; a superstition which ^ 
was attended with a bigotry remarkable, as we shall 
soon see. * 

'* His bigotry was most excessive.] ; Charles had 
religious prejudices deeply implanted in him, which 
were heightened greatly by the superstition* of his 
temper, the influence of ecclesiastics, and political 
considerations. . He viewed those who differed, -from 
him, in .the important points of ceremonies and churdi- 
government, as weak, and mean,* as dangerous . and 
odious, and worthy his utmost zeal to reclaim or 
punish; for superstition is generally attended with 
bigotry, and bigotry is the bane of charity and benevo- 
lence. . For the bigot is inspired with fervent zeal ; he 
views, himself as employed: in God's wgrk, and intit]ed 

> ** life <^ Charles L p^ 72. ^ Siee also V^ood'i FasUi c. S4. ' * Mis- 
.cellanies, p. 89. Syo. Lond. 1696. 
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^hich ' wa» most . excessive. We axe not 

to his favour and protection^ and oons^uently that 
the more he labours in it, . the greater will his reward 
Ite. Whence it comes to pass, that no conaiderationd 
will stop the hands of such a one; bat he will sacrifice 
every, sentiment, of humanity, regard to his country^, 
and even his own ease and {>eace, in order to make 
men renounce their ojwn sentiments, profess. a belief 
of like sound, and practise rites of the same sort:: nor 
will he be easy himselfj or let others have any quiet^ 
if hecannot accomplish it. — ^Whether Charles wasof 
this character, will be best of all judged, from the 
following authorities. — ^* The king was always the most 
punctual observer of all decency in his devotion, and. 
tlie strictest promoter of the ceremonies of the churchy 
as believing, in his soul, the church of England to be 
instituted the nearest to the practice of theapostler, 
and the best for the propagation and advancement of 
the Christian religion, of any church in the world. 
And, on the other side, he had the highest dislike and 
prejudice to that part of his own subjects, who were 
against the government established ; and did always 
Ipok upon them as a very dangerous and seditious 
'people, who would, under pretence of conscience^ 
which kept them from submitting to the spiritual juris- 
dictiouy take the first opportunity they could find, or 
make, to withdraw diemselves from their temporal 
subjection: and therefore he had, wit& the utmost 
vigilance, caused that temper and disposition to be 
Ijratched and provided against in England ; and, if it 
were then in truth there, it lurked with wonderful 
secrecy*." 

^' When he was pressed by the parliament ministers 
to give way for a small catechism for childreuj ' I will 

* CUlendoOy toL t p. 81. 
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tiierdbre ib Wonder at his attentJoft to little 

mot/ says he, 'take upoB me to determine ^ll tbeUd 
texts joik quote are rightly applied, aftd have tbei^ 
true sense gi'pen them ; and I assure yon^ gentlemen^ 
I would license a catechism, at a yenture, SGf<yner fot 
men than I would for children, because they cimjudgi^ 
for themsdiTcs : and I make a great conscienee to pep« 
)nity that children should be corrupted in their first 
principles.' — I remeiiiber,''says the same author, *' one 
evening his majesty told me, that he should be like A 
captain that had defended a place well, and hi^ 
superiors not being able to relieve him, he had leave 
to surrender it: 'but, (he replied) though they can« 
liot relieve me in the time I demanded it, let them 
relieve me when they can ; else I will hold it out, till 
I make some stone in this building my tombstone $ 
and so will I do', says he, * by the church of England \^ 
'^^'-^And as for the divines or chaplains, ivho attended 
on the commissioners firom the parUament to the king» 
When at Holmby^house, we are told, '' that the king 
' used them civilly, and conversed with tkem friendly ai 
private men i but would not let them so much as say 
grace to him, since they refhsed to officiate to him 
by the Liturgy V 

The same spirit he retained to the last, according lo 
the author I bkve so frequently cited in this notei 
After his condemnation, some ministers, who had ad*- 
liered to the parliament, came to offer their service %6 
pray with him. His majesty being informed of it b;^ 
J)u Jiiaton, replied, '' I'hank them from me for tl^ 
lender of themselves; but tell tb^n pkinly> that they 
that have so often and causelessly prayed agaipst m4, 
shall never pray with me in this agony. They may, 
■ — V. • - . ^ ■ :.-* 

* Warwick'! Memoirs, p. 327. * Idem, p, 297, and Wood^ 

Athena Oxoniensesy toU II. c.,6^ 
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liuii^5 his busying himself about them, arid 

if they please^ (and Ttt tliank them for it) pray (6i 
me." • . 

This answer is related by Mr. Herbert in a softer a^ 
wdl as a different maniier. ** At this time/' (Jan. SO,J 
fays he, ^ came to St. James's Ed. Ca}amy^ Rich. 
Vines, Jos. Caryl, Will. Dell, and some other London 
ministers, who presented their duty to the king, with' 
their humble desires to pray with him, and perform 
other offices of service, if his majesty would please td 
tecept of them. The king returned them thanks fo? 
their love to his soul, hoping they and all other goo<f 
iiibj^cts would, in their addresses to God, be mindfhF 
of him; but in regard he had made choice of Dr.' 
Jturon, whom for many years he had known to be a 
pious and learned divine, and able to administer ghostly 
comfort to his soul, suitable to his present condition/ 
he woald have none other*.*' I will conclude my au- 
AoritJes with a few passages from Dr. Perinchief.— ^ 
'' He [Gharfes] was careful of uniformity, both becaus^ 
ke knew the power of just and lawful prmcei^ consisted 
itt the unioh of their subjects, who never are cementetf 
itrdttgerthan by an unity of religion. Besides, he saw^ 
diat there was no greater impediment to a sincere piety/ 
b^ause that time and those parts that might improve' 
godliness to a growth, were all wasted and corrupted' 
iti inalice iemd skmders, betwixt the dissenters,, about 
forma. He was mor^ tender in preserving the trutlit' 
df Christianity, tfian the rights of his throne,— Thus,*^ 
adds this writ^, ^though he could not infuse spiritual- 
graces into liie Ininda of his subjects, y%t he would^ 
manage their reason by (mous arts: aiid what the ex-' 
ample of a king could not do, that his law" idiould, 
akiA he .would restrain those vices which he could not- 

* W«od'« Ai^tmm Osmiingef, Tot. It. e. €99^ til Lond. 1721. 
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employing ^'^ himself in works, whichj though 

extirpate*." — Here we see zeal for uniformity in rites 
and modes^ a stiff adherence to particular forms, a 
settled resolution to maintain and iinpose them, arising 
ixom a belief of their being most acceptable to the 
Deity, and conducive to men's salvation; and also the 
highest dislike and prejudice against such as were of 
different sentiments, and eadeavours to suppress them : 
I say, all this we here see, and consequently the 
bigotry of Charles, which led him to allow of and ecH 
courage such severities, on the- account of rieligious 
opinionsf, as* raised in the minds of his subjects dislike 
and aversion, and contributed to his ruin, as in the 
coarse of this work will appear. i 

"^ Employing himself in works unworthy of his ^le-. 
vated rank, S&c.} A king should act like himself. , He 
should attend to those matters which relate to the wel- 
fare and happiness of his people ; he should sttidy tjheir 
genius and manners, and employ his thoughts, in .de- 
vising ways for promoting their grandeur and felicity. 
Modest merit he should inquire after, arts and sciences 
he should encourage, useful inventions he should re-, 
ward, attend to the complaints of his subjeqts, a^id 
readily redress their grievances. In a word» his^care 
should be to distribute equal and impartial justice to 
those, under liis rule, and defend them from the insults 
and oppressions of the jiations around them. Thi^, .1 
say, is the duty of a king ; and he who woul4 dis- 
charge it well, had need give it his time and pains. As 
for lesser matters, though they may be useful or orna^ 
mental in private life, it is not expected a prince should 
excel in them; much less contend with such as pro- 
fessedly addict themselves to them, and reap emolu- 
ment from them. What in these is praiseworthy, ia a 

« life of King Charles, p. 62. 
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not blameable in themselves, were unworthy 
of the derated rank in which he was placed. 

king is mean; below his character, and what must 
render him but little respectable to those around him; 
But Chsu*les either understood not this, or acted dia- 
metrically contrary to it. " He minded little things 
too much, and was more concerned in the drawing of , 

a paper, than in fighting a battle*." ^^ Whensoever 

his secretaries had drawn up, by the direction of the 
council, declarations or any other papers, and offered 
them to his perusal, though both they and the council 
had done their parts, yet he would always with his 
own hand correct them, both as to matter and form ; 
he commonly using these words when he took the pen 
in his hand. Come, I am a good cobler : and the cor* 
rections were acknowledged by them all to be both for 
the greater lustre and advantage of the writings**." 
Agreeably hereunto Sir Philip Warwick writes; 
^^ Though he was of as slow a pen as of speech, yet 
both were very significant : and he had that modest 
esteem of his own parts, that he would usually say, 
He would willingly make his own dispatches, but that 
he found it better to be a cobler than a shoemaker. I 
have been in company with very learned men, wh^ 
I^have brought them their own papers back firom him 
with his alterations, who ever confessed his amend- 
ments to have befen very material. And I once, by his 
comnoiandment, brought him a paper of my own to 
read; to see whether it was suitable to his directions, 
ajnd he, disallowed it slightingly: I desired him I 
might call Dr. Sanderson to aid me,, and that the 
doctor might understand his own meaning from him- 
self; and with his majesty's leave I brought him, 
whilst he was walking and taking the air; whereupon 

• Barnet, toI. I. p. 71. * Perinchief, p. 71. 
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• Lord Claorendon* assures us, that liey^Hi 
riot in his nature very bountiful, though he 

We two \rent back ; but pleased him as little, when 
we retttraed it: for smilingly be said, a man might 
hare as good ware out of a chandler's shop : but aflter* 
wards he set it down with bis own pen very plainly, 
and suitably to bis own intentions V But it will be 
necessary to be mote particular on this bead, and 
therefore I shall give a short detail of the employmenUi 
in which he busied himself, even sometimes when cme 
wonld have thought he might have been more profit- 
ably engaged. — He took the pains, we are told, to 
epitomize Laud's book against Fither% and to trans* 
jate Dr» Sanderson's book de Juramentis: he writ 
many annotations and quotations with his own hand m 
the margin of his Bible '^, and was at the pains of draw- 
ing instructions for his archbishops Abbot and Laud, 
perusing the accounts they gave of their provinces, and 
writing marginal notes on them, in which he discover** 
ed his bigotry, superstition, and attachment to the 
l^esthood. '* I will have no preest have anie necessity- 
of a lay dependancie/' says he in one of them. In a 
second, remariiing on Laud's acquainting him thatther^ 
were some Brownists in his diocess, and that the only^ 
. yemedy was to m»ke the chief seducers be driven to 
abjure the kingdom, he says, " Informe me of th6^ 
particulars, and I shall command the judges to make 
tbem abjure." I will add only a third, wfaidi was^ 
made by him upon a complaint against five ministers^ 
for not catechising : " L desire," says he, '' to know- 
the certainty of this^." In shorty whoever would know*: 



* Vol. V. p. «5T. ► Memoirs, p. fO. * Id. p. 89. and Dug-' 
M^i Shot View, p. 380. * Wood's Atheam Oxoa. vol. IL c 701.* 

* The Arehbishop's Annual Accounts of his Province to the King, at the 
cad of lAud's troublet and trMy by Wbaitoik XiOnd. fbl. 1^5^ 
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gave very inuch. This appeared more after 
the duke of Buckingham's death, after 
which those showers fell very rajrdy ; and 
he paused too long in giving; which made 
those to whom he gave, less sensible of the 

the littleness of the mind of Charles^ and the attention 
he paid to trifles^ cannot do better than read hit in*^ 
structions abottt charch matters, and his remarks ott 
the accounts he received concerning them.— -But to go 
OB.^-When his majesty was at Newcastle, in the year 
)646, heeogaged in a controversy with Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, a Scotch divine, concerning the change 
of church-government; in which, after the mannei^ 
of polemical divines, he debates strenuously against- 
presbytery; declares his opinion that church-goverun 
tfient is an essential; that it was of such consequence^ 
as, by the alteration of it, we should deprive ourftelv6» 
of a lawful priesthood ; and then, says h^, how the^ 
sacraments can be duly administered, is easy to judge*^ 
—When the king was at Holdenby, April 23, 1647* 
be propounded to the parliament's commissioners the 
following quart. Why the new reformers discharge 
the keeping of Easter i ** The reason for this quare ii, 
I conceive, the celebration of this feast was institut^^ 
by the same authority, which changed the Jewinb 
Sabbath-day into the Lord's-day, or Sunday; for it 
will not be found in Scripture where Satunlay is dis* 
(^barged to be kept, or turned into the Sunday.: wherei 
fore it must be the church's authority that cbangQd the 
we, and instituted the other. Therefore my opinioa 
ip, that those who will not keep this feast^ may ^s w^l 
return to the observation bf St^turday, and xefose thi9 

« ]^ GbarllBt'i Woikf, p.7& 
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benefit He kept state to the fiill, which ^ 
made his' court very orderly ; no man pre- 
suming to be seen in a place where he had 
no pretence to be. 
Whetheir he had much sensibility of temper, 

weekly Sunday. When any body cah shew me that I 
am in an error, I shall not be ashamed to confess and 
amend it : till when you know my mind. 

And at the treaty of Newport, Oct. 2, 1648, we find 
his majesty employing his pen on the same subject 
that he had debated before with Henderson at New- 
castle. In short, Charles had a good deal of.the dis- 
putatious temper of his father, and the same itch after 
the lowest of theological controversies. For how poor 
a thing is it for a prince to attend to the reasons which 
are urged for or against episcopacy by poleinical di- 
vines? How weak to imagine church-government to 
be an essential, or that the sacraments cannot be duly 
administered but by the priesthood, ordained in a 
particular way i A man in Charles's situation, one 
would have thought, should have studied to have 
gained friends, to have brought over foes, to have 
owned and palliated past misconduct, and to have 
yielded in time to such concessions as niight have 
made him great and his people happy. But to trifle 
awiay time oh things below a wise man's regard, any 
farther than as they afford matter of diversion in hii 
very critical circiimstances, was inexcusable weakness, 
and a debasement of character beyond example. It is 
true, these werfe the controversies of the age : but con^ 
troVersies of this kind are fit only at all times for the 

* King Cbarles'i Works, p. 91. 
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may, perhaps, justly be made a, question *^ 

idle, and therefore wholly unworthy of a prince when 
his crown was at stake, and even bis very life in 
danger. 

'^ Whether he had mnch sensibility of temper, may, 
perhaps, justly be made a question.] There are several 
facts recorded of Charles, which seem to shew him not 
overstocked with compassioq at the misfortunes of 
others, or touched with their calamities. The manner 
in which he received the news of the murder of Buck- 
ingham, has, I know, been looked on as proof of his 
great piety and devotion ; though it might, perhaps, 
with the same fine imagination, have been made an 
evidence of his want of feeling. " The news [of 
Buckingham's death] soon came to court, and the king 
understood it whilst he was at his morning public de- 
votion, and there he gave an evidence of his composed 
mind; for he exprest no passion, till the service was 
exuded ^ and then he retired, and was very sensible of 
it*.'* This is plainly and naturally told. Let us now 
see it decorated. — *^ His majesty was at the public 
prayers of the church, when Sir John Hippesly came 
into the room, with a troubled countenance, and 
without any pause, in respect of the exercise they 
were performing, went directly to the king, and 
whispered in his ear what had fallen out. His majesty 
continued unmoved, and without the least change in 
his countenance, till prayers were ended : when he 
suddenly departed to his chamber, and threw himself 
upon his bed, lamenting, with much passion, and 
with abundance of tears, the loss he had of an ex- 
cellent servant, and the horrid manner in which he had 
. been deprived of him : and he continued in this melan- 
eh<dic discomposure of ' mind many days'*.". This la- 

* Wttwitk, p. U. b GlarmaoD> toU I. p. 30. 
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thou^ certain it kf he bad not learned 

mentiag, with mucti passion aiul abundance of tears, 
seems to be an embellishment of the writer; for in Mn 
Waller's fine poem^ addressed to his majesty on this 
ficcasion, we find not a hint of it; but the whole turns 
on. the devotion of Charles, the unmovedness of his 
mind, and his kindness to the duke^s family. 

<< lie that wf th Atne «liall w«gh good Diivid'a deedf , 
Shall jiod his passion, not his lore exceeds : 
He curst the mountains where his brave firiend dy^d. 
But let &Ise Ziba with his heir divide : 
' Where thy immortal love to thy blest friends. 

Like that of heair^, upon their seed descends. 
Sinoh huge extremes inhabit thy great miody 
Godlike, anmov'd ; and yet like woman kind." 

The following passage is from Whitloqk, of which 

the reader will judge. ** Prince Rupert^ at Cirenr 

cestetr, took 1100 prisoners, and 3000 arms. These 
prisoners were led in much triumph to Oxford, where 
the king and lords looked on them, and too many 
smiled at their misery, being- tied together with cordsj 
almost naked, beaten^ and driven along like dogs^ 
Among them was a proper handsome man, of a very 
white skin, where it could be seen for the blood of his 
wounds : he not being able to go, was set naked upoq 
the bare back of an horse, his wounds gaping, and hii» 
body smeared with blood ; yet he sat upright upon the 
horse, with an imdaunted cpuntenancCy and, when neai; 
the king, a brawling woman cried out to him, Ah, you 
traitorlj rogue, you are well enough served: be, witl^ 
a scornful look towards her, answered. You base 
whore: and instantly dropped off dead from his horse ^.',' 
•--«— '^ He was seldom, in the times of war, seen to b^ 
soxrowful for the slaughter of his people or soldiers^ ox 
i^d^ed any thing ^se (says LiUy)^ whether by natuc^ 

? WliitlAcl^a l4MMttuds, p. 67. foU Load. ItSU, * 
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to sacrifice to tte graces '^. Muchhas been 

or custom his heart wtas har^Qed, I leav^ for others t<y 
judge. When unfortunately the parliament had lost 
some of their men in the West, at Marlborough and 
the Devizes, and they brought in a miserable condi- 
tion, without hose or shoes, or scarce cloaths, into' 
Oxford as a triumph, he was content to be a spectator 
of their calamities; but gave neither order for their re- 
lief, or commands for ease of their sufferings : nay, it 
was noted by some there present, he rejoiced in their 
sad aAiotion *•*' Indeed, Sir Philip Warwick assures 
us, '' that the king being informed of Mr. HambdenV 
being wounded, would have sent him over any chirur- 
geon of his, if any had been wanting: for (adds he, as 
the motive) he looked upon his interest, if he could 
gain his affection, as a powerful means of begetting a 
right understanding betwixt him and his two houses **.'' 
What Lord Clarendon therefore meant by ascribing to 
Ihis monardi a tenderness and compassion of nature, 
which restrained him from ever doing a hard-hearted 
thing ^; what, I say, he meant by this, will not be 
easily known by those who consider this king's actions. 
^ He had not learned to sacrifice to the graces.] 
Politeness . and civility, affability and good-nature, 
though not perhaps essentially necessaiy to form the 
character of an honest man or a good prince, yet are 
tbey^ nndoubtedly very ornamental, and the want of 
them occasions many vexations. A prince should be 
easy of access, kind in his expressions, insinuating in 
his behaviour; in short, his words and actions should 
shew the well-bred, good-^iatured man. But nothing 
was at a farther distance from this than the behaviour 
of Ghaifes. Burnet tells us, ^* he had a grave reserved 

'•* tim 9bA Death of K. Charles, p. 14, • ^ Memoin» p. Ml. 
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said by many writers, concerning the ho- 

deportment^ in which he forgot the civilities and the 
affability that the nation naturally loved, and to which 
they had been long accustomed. Nor did he, in his 
outward deportment, take any pains to oblige any per- 
sons whatsoever: so far from that, he had such an un« 
gracious way of shewing favour, that the manner of 
bestowing it was almost as mortifying as the favour 
was obliging *." 

In a letter to his queen, dated 4 May, 1645, he stiles 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (a man of as meek and humble 
carriage, says Whitlock, as ever I saw in great ^ em- 
ployment) " the rebels new brutish general ^" — It was 
natural enough for him to stile the parliament at 
Westminster, with their adherents, rebels; (though it 
is very remarkable that he never would give the 
wretches, who perpetrated the Irish massacre, the same 
appellation, as we shall hereafter shew) but it was great 
incivility to give the lords and gentlemen who adhered 
to him at Oxford, and who had ventured their lives and 
fortunes in his service, the opprobrious title of "our 
mungril parliament here** ;" and to represent " some of 
them as too wise, others too foolish, some too busy, 
others too reserved, many fantastick*." — On the 9th of 
March, 1641, both bouses of parliament sent a declara- 
tion to the king, who was then at Newmarket, part of 
which. being " read to him by the earl of Holland/ his 
majesty interrupted him in the reading, and said, tbaf s 
false; which being afterwards touched upon again, his 
majesty then said, it is a lie. — And on the next day, 
when his majesty delivered his answer, which was read 
by the earl of Holland to the rest of the committee [of 
parliament] ; and that being done, his lordship endea* 

9 History of his awn Times, p. 25. ^ Memarialf,, p. 804. 

* King's Cabinet, p. 3. ^ Kill's Cabinet Opened, p. 13. ^ Id. p. & 
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liour, probity, and good faith of this prince: 

voured to persuade his majesty to come near the parlia- 
ment: whereunto his m&jesty answered, I would you 
had given me cause; but, I am sure, this declaration is 
not the way to it, and in all Aristotle's Rhetorics there 
is no 3uch argument of persuasion. The earl of Pem- 
broke thereupon telling him, that the parliament had 
humbly besought his majesty to come near them, as 
aforesaid, his majesty replied, that he had learnt by 
their declaration, that words were not sufficient. His 
majesty being then again moved, by the said earl of 
Pembroke, to express what he would have, said, he 
would whip a boy in Westminster-school, that could 
not tell that by his answer. And farther said, th^y 
were much mistaken, if they thought his answer of 
that a denial. And being also asked by the said earl 
of Pembroke, whether the militia might not be grant- 
ed, as was desired by the parliament, for a time; his 
majesty swore by God, not for an hour: you have 
asked that of me in this, was never askt of any king, 
and with which I will not trust my wife and chil- 
dren *.'* 

'^ When the parliament sent commissioners to Ox- 
ford with propositions for peace, which were read by 
the earl of Denbigh, the king asked the committee if 
they had power to treat? They replying, that they 
had no commission to treat, but to receive his ma- 
jesty's answer in writing, the king replied. Then a let- 
ter-carrier might have done as much as you. To which 
the earl of Denbigh said, I suppose your majesty looks 
upon us as persons of another condition than letter- 
carriers* The king said again, I know your condition; 
but I say that your commission gives you power to do no 
more than a letter-carrier might have done. And ^o 

» Rushwortb, vol. IV. p. 532. 
Toil. II* « 
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but if ^e impartially examine facts, (bj 

we oame away from the king with a little kind of dis- 
satisfaction V^ The same author goes on afterwards^ 
and tells us, ^' that the committee who carried the pro- 
positions of peace to Oxford, had the king's answey 
sealed up and sent to them. They, upon advice toger 
ther, thought it not fit for them to receive an answer in 
that manner, not being acquainted with what it was, 
nor a copy of it (as was usual in the like cases) sent 
with it unto them ; and upon this they desired to be 
excused frpm receiving that answer so sealed, and 
made an address to his majesty, that they might know 
what his answer was, and have a copy of it. To which 
his majesty replied, What is that to you, who are but 
to carry what I send, and if I will send the song of Ror 
bin Hood and Little John, you must carry it? To 
which the commissioners only said^ that the business 
about which they came, and were to return with hi$ 
majesty's answer, was of somewhat more consequence 
than that song. ^Ajod ^ther passages there were, which 
she\yed the king to be in no good humour, and were 
wondered at, in a business especially of this import- 
ance, and where the disobliging the commissioners 

could be of no advantage to the king^." " A word,'* 

Says Lilly, '^dropped out of the king's mouth, lost him 
the love of the seamen : some being in conference with 
his majesty, acquainted him, that he was lost in the 
afiectipn of the seamen ; for they intended to petition 
the bouse. I wonder, quoth the king, how I have lost 

the affection of those water-rats^." J will add a 

passage or two from Warwick, who wa3 informed bj 
Juxon> who attended on his majesty just before hii} 
death. " We will not talk, said the king to him, of 
these rogties (for that was his term) in whose hands I 

• Whitlock, p. 114. ' Id. i>. It5. «- Ully, p. 61. 
. 8 
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which alone his character can be .asc^rr 

am: they thirst after my blood, and they will have it, 
and God's will be done. I thank God, I heartily for- 
give them, and I will talk of them no more. However^ 
"the next day, which was the day of his execution, 
when he had received the eucharist, he rose up from 
his knees, with a ehearful and steddy countenance; 
Now, says he, let the rogues come 5 I have heartily 
forgiven them, and am prepared for all I am to under^ 

gov 

Lord Clarendon, speaking of the conclusion of 
Charles's first expedition against the Scots, observes, 
'^ that he had not dismissed his army wilh so obliging 
circumstances as was like to incline them to come 
willingly together again, if there were occasion to use 
their service. The earl of Essex, who had merited 
very well throughout the whole affair, and had never 
made a fklse step in action or counsel, was discharged 
in the crowd, without ordinary ceremony: and an ac- 
cident happening at the same time, or very soon after, 
by the death of the lord Aston, whereby the command 
of the forest of Needwood fell into the king's disposal, 
which lay at the door of that earl's estate, and would 
infinitely have gratified him, was denied to him, and 
bestowed upon another**." 

What follows is contained in a letter written by Ro- 
bert lord Spencer, who died in the royal cause, to his 
^y^ just before the siege of Gloucester. ^* I never 
saw the king look better: he is very ehearful, and, by 
the bawdy discourse, I thought I had been in the 
drawing-room*^." 

I think these passages abundantly sufficient to justify 
the assertion in the text, that his majesty had not 
learned to sacrifice to the graces; and consequently, 

^ MeiDoin, p. 943. ^ V0I. I. p. 124. « $idBey's Fapfx», tqL IL p 668. 
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tained) we shall, perhaps, find good reasdtf 
to doubt of his truth and sincerity ". 

that he was wanting in what would have been not only 
ornamental, but useful* For the love and good-will o€ 
the subjects are essentially necessary to the glory and 
happiness of a prince : now these are hardly any ways 
8o easily attained^ as by a humane and courteous bfeha^ 
viour, which it behoves all to cultivate, in proportion 
to the rank they bear in life. Men, for the most part, 
understand words; their pride is flattered by the con- 
descension of their superiors, which seldom fails of at- 
taching them to the interest of those who know how 
to work on it. Whereas a haughty behaviour, a re- 
served manner, an ungracious answer, will create aver- 
sion in the minds of the bystanders, as well as in those 
persons who are immediately concerned, and render 
them cool at least to their interest, if not enemies, to 
their, persons. For those who think themselves above 
all, will be neglected in time by all; nor will they ever, 
be regarded any farther than men find it for their in- 
terest to submit to, or assist them. 

^ If we examine facts, we shall, find much reason to 
doubt of his truth and sincerity.] Truth is the boiid 
of society, productive of many >good consequences, and 
at kll times admired and applauded by those who chuse 
npt, on occasion^ to adhere to it. Princes, above all 
men, should pay an inviolable regard to it, as highly 
glorious and salutary: but fraud, dissimulation, and 
deceit, should be avoided by them, because these sully 
tbeir characters, and render them vile, odious, and ter- 
rible*. .If honour and virtue were to be banished the 
world, said Charles the Wise, they ought to find an. 
asylum with princes. And even Machiayel owns, 
" that though it be not necessary that a prince should 
have all the good qualities^ (among which sincerity is 
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'. For certain it is, he asserted what was — * 

xeekoned by him) yet it is extremely requisite that he 
should appear to have them/' This is speaking much 
in their praise. But he adds, " I will venture to 
affirm, that his havmg them, and putting them in prac- 
tice, would be to his prejudice; whereas the putting 
oh the appearance of them, must be for his interest. 
Let him seem, and let him actually be, merciful, true 
to his word, humane, religious, and sincere; but at the 
same time let him have so much command of himself, 
that, if occasion requires, he may be quite the re- 
verse *." And the prince, of whom we are now writing, 
being advised, in a certain case, to detain a nobleman 
whom he had called to court, said, " He behoved to 
be a king of his word ^/' Whether and how far he did 
as it behoved him to do, is now our business to enquire. 
— When the Spanish match was broken off by means 
of Buckingham, and he had determined to satiate his 
revenge, by causing war against . that people to be 
made, it was thought fit that the whole affair concern- 
ing the said match and the Palatinate, and the beha« 
viour of the Spanish court to the prince, should be 
stated and enlarged upon, in a conference between the 
two houses, which his highness and the duke were de- 
sired to manage. At the conference, the prince made 
a short introduction to the business, and said some 
very kind things of the duke, and then referred the 
-whole relation to him. Whereupon Buckingham 
made a long narration full of falsehoods, and for which, 
lord Clarendon observes, " he had not the least direc- 
<tions from the king, and a great part whereof he knew 
to be untrue'.** But yet, notwithstanding the: false- 
hoods contained in Buckingham's narration, the prince, 

^ jVfachlavel's Prince, c, 18. ** Guthry't Mtmoin, p. 81. 

^ dareadoD, tpL L p. 23. 
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false, with regard to the tcansacticuis in 

vrho was present at it> and assisted him in it^ and certi* 
fied mmy particulars thereof, attested the truth of it 
• on the spot; " and on its being reported the same day 
to the house, his highness approved thereof there also:" 
as did his father soon after, though against his own be* 
lief, or rather knowledge*. — The share Charles had in 
this aflFair, tends little to his honour. Mr. Hume, 
speaking of it, says, " This [Buckingham's] narrative, 
which, considering the importance of the occasion, and 
tfee solemnity of that assembly to which it was deliver- 
ed, deserves no better name than that^of aq infamous 
imposture, was yet vouched for truth by the prince of 
Wales, who was present; and the king himself lent it, 
indirectly, his authority, by telling the parliament, that 
it was by his order Buckingham laid the whole before 
them. The conduct of these princes it is difficult to 
excuse. 'Tis in vain to plead the youth and inexperi- 
ence of Charles; unless his inexperience and youth> as 
is probable, really led him into an error, and made him 
Bwallow all the gross falsities of Buckingham. And, 
though the king was here hurried from his own mea«- 
ftures by the furious impetuosity of others, nothing 
should have induced him to prostitute his character, - 
and vouch the impostures of his favourite, of which he 
had so good reason to entertain a suspicion**/'' — And 
does Mr. Hume really think it probable that Charles's 
youth and inexperience led him into an error, and 
made him swallow all the gross falsities of Bucking- 
ham? This, indeed, is vindicating hk honesty at the 
expence of his understanding; but at the* same time is 
•fruch a way of vindicating it, as .very few will approve. 
Buckingham was not wise enough to over-r§ach 
Charles, had he been disposed to do it: he could not 

« Hnshwortb, vol. I. p. 119, 125, 126, 12T. »> Hume's History of 

€lreat Britain, vol. I. p. 103. 4to. Bdinb. 1154^ 
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Spain; was worse than his word in a gr6at 

impose on his father (a much weaker man) in this mat- 
ter, much less on the printe, who had heen upon the 
spot with him in Spain, and an eye-witness of the 
things transacted there. He was, indeed, hut in hid 
three and twentieth year; hut at the age of twenty-two; 
or under, a man of tolerable understanding was surely 
capable of observing matters of fact, and relating thenl 
truly: and consequently Charles could not, through 
youth and inexperience, swallow the gross falsities of 
Buckingham; but must have been a partner in his in- 
famous imposture. — Charles, on the death of his fa- 
ther, having mounted the throne, gave farther proofs 
of his want of sincerity, and continued so to do 
through the course of his unfortunate reign. Wil- 
liams, lord-keeper of the great seal, having some how 
or other offended Buckingham, it was determined he 
i^hould no longer abide in that high office. This the 
keeper had notice of by the lord Conway, secretary of 
state, who, at the lord-keeper's desire, asked his majesty 
his permission for his waiting on him. This request 
being granted, Williams was admitted into the pre- 
sence, and made his petitions. For the most part, 
they were granted, and he retired exceedingly well 
contented. He thought he had obtained much ; but 
missed all he had sought for, excepting four advow- 
sons to St. John's college in Cambridge, (two of which 
he had booght with his own money, and' two the late 
king gave him for the good of that society) and could 
never receive a farthing of his pension of two thou- 
sand marks a year, which he had bought for three 
thousand pounds; nor was be called again to the coun- 
cil-table, as was promised him by his majesty *.'' This 
is Williams's own account; and as it never was con- 

* Abridgoient of WiUiams^s Vie, p. 143. 
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variety of instances, and those of no small 

tradicted^ as I know of, to this day, it certainly shews 
that Charles was not a man of his word. — ^But we have 
9tiil stronger and more glaring proofs of his want of 
openness and sincerity. Mr. Hume, speaking of the 
commons claiming the execution of the penal laws 
against catholics In the year 16£6, observes, " that in 
this particular they had, no doubt, some reason to 
blame the king's conduct. He had promised to the 
last house of commons a redress of this religious 
grievance: but he was too apt, in imitation of hiss 
father, to consider these promises as temporary ex- 
pedients, which, after the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, he was not any farther to regard*." And yet, 
as we shall presently see, probity and honour are, in 
the judgment of this writer, to be placed among hit 
most shining qualities ! 

In the third year of his reign, the commons taking 
into consideration the grievances and hardships of the 
subject, and the illegal commitments by the privy 
council, as , well as many other things, after many ' 
debates, qame to several resolutions, which were in- 
serted in the Bill of Rights, and passed into a law. 
Charles was very loth to give bis assent to it, iind 
made use of a variety of artifices in order to quash it« 
The lords sent propositions to the commons, in which 
the prerogative was preserved, and power had an 
opportunity of oppression, under pretence of reason 
of state. The lord-keeper assured them, that his 
majesty had commanded him to let them know, that 
he held the statute of Magna Charta, ^nd the other^ 
six statutes insisted on, for the subjects' liberty, to be 
all in force ; and assured them, that he would maintain 
all his subjects in the just freedom of their persoASi^ 

" History of Great Britain, p. \9§^. 
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importance; and coptradicted his speech by 

and safety of their estates ; that he would govern them 
according to the laws and statutes of this realm; and 
that liiey should find as much security in his majesty's 
royal w ord and promise^ as in the strength of any law 
tliey could make; so that, hereafter, they should have 
no cause to complain. This would -not do: the king 
therefore sent them a message by Mr. secretary Cook, 
to know., whether the house would rest on his royal 
word, declared to them by the lord-keeper ? which if 
th^y do, he assures them it shall be royally performed. 
But the commons adheled firmly to their resolution of 
having a public remedy, as there had been a public 
violation of the laws and the subjects' liberties, and so, 
by their speaker, they declared to the king; who then, 
in no very agreeable manner, by the keeper, told them, 
" he was content a bill was drawn for a confirmation of 
Magna Charta, and the other six statutes insisted on 
for the subjects liberties, if he shall ch use that as the 
best way, but so as it may be without additions, para- 
phrases, or explanations." One would have imagined 
now the bill should have met with no more delays. 
But the commons were again pressed, by Mr. secretary, 
to rely on the royal word. The king himself writ a 
letter to the upper house, in which he declares, '* that, 
without the overthrow of sovereignty, he could not 
suffer the power of commitment, without shewing 
cause, to be impeached ;" and the lords were for 
adding a saving to the sovereign power, which was to 
remain intire. . This produced a conference between 
the houses, who at length agreed; and the petition of 
Right, June 2, 1628, was read; and the king's answer 
was thus delivered unto it : " The king willeth, that 
right be done according to the laws and customs of the 
^ealm ; and that the statutes be put in due execution, 
(bat his subjects may have no cause to complain of an j 
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liis actions : whereby such an opinion wa» 

^rong^ or oppressions, contrary to their just rights and 
^liberties, to the preservation whereof, he holds himself 
in conscience as well obliged, as of his prerogative/' — 
This answer no way satisfied the commons, who were 
very sensible it would render of little use all that they 
had been doing. But the king sent them word, that 
he would not alter his answer : though after he was 
petitioned by both houses, he anwered, Soit draU 
comme il est desiri; which, says Whitlock, satisfied 
the commons, and all good meu^. We see here a 
deal of artifice, craft, dissimulation, and falsehood in 
this whole affair: and nothing of openness and probity. 
However, the petition of right being passed into a 
law, one would have expected the king should have 
observed it ; yet nothing is more certain, than that he 
not only endeavoured to evade it, but acted directly 
contrary to it. He called in 1500 copies of the peti- 
tion, with his answer, which had been printed; and 
suffered none to be sold that had not additions. He 
levied the subsidies of tonnage ^ and poundage, though 
npt granted him by parliament; and committed 
several very eminent men to prison, by warrant of his 
council, for their speeches in the house. These things 
were diametrically opposite to what he had just passed 
into a law, and consequently could not proceed from 
ignorance or inexperience, but from a disregard to his 
word and most solemn promises. — Lord Clarendon, 
speaking of the bill for taking away the bishops' votes, 
has dropped an hint, which may shew how little 
Charles's most solemn acts were to be relied on, " Male 
posita est lex, qua tumultuarie posita est, was one of 
those positions of Aristotle, which hath never siiice 



• Whitlook, p. 10. and Rushwortb, Tol. I. p. 613. * Seethe 

petition of right among the statutes. 
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raised in the minds of his advCTsaries, of 

been <£ontradicted ; and was an advantage, that, being 
well managed, and stoutly insisted upon, would, in 
spite of all their machinations, which were n6t yet 
firmly and solidly formed, have. brought them to a 
temper of being treated with. But I have some cause 
to believe, that even this argument, which was un«^ 
answerable for the rejecting that bill was applied for 
the confirming it ; and an opinion that the violence, 
and force, used in procuring it, rendered it absolutely 
invalid and void, made the confirmation of it less 
considered, as not being of strength to make that act 
good, which was in itself null. And I doubt this 
logick had an influence upon other acts of no less 
moment*/' This passage did not escape the diligence 
of Rapin, who, after citing it, adds, " Let the reader 
judge after this, if we may boast of king Charles's sin- 
cerity, since even in passing acts of parliament, which 
is the most authentic and solemn promise a kiog of 
England can make, he gave his assent, merely in an 
opinion, that they were void in themselves, and con- 
sequently he was not bound by this engagement V — 
There is a notable passage in a letter of this king to his 
queen, dated Oxford, 2 Jan. 1645. " As for my call- 
ing those at London a parliament, I shall refer thee to 
Digby for particular satisfaction, this in general; if 
there had been but two (besides myself) of my opinion, 
I had not done it; and the argument that prevailed 
with me was, that the calling did no ways acknow- 
ledge them to be a parliament, upon which condition 
land construction I did it, and no otherways, and ac- 
cordingly it is registered in the council-books, with 
the council's unanimous approbation; but thou wilt 

■ Clarendon, vol. IT. p. 430. ^ Hiftory of England, vol 11* 

p. 511. foi. LoBd^ 1733. 
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Ids want of veracity, as rendered them in- 

find that it was my misfortune, not neglect, that thou 
hast been no sooner advertised of it *." 

. In a letter from Algernon earl of Northumberland to 
Robert earl of Leicester, dated London, Dec. 10, 1640, 
we find the following words : " The king is not very 
well satisfied with Northumberland, because he will 
not perjure himself for lord lieutenant [Straflford] **/' . 
What shall I say more ? The king's character was 
so well established for dissimulation, and want of faith, 
that we find the parliament, in the remonstrance of 
May 19, 1642, publicly declaring, that " althougl 
they never desired to encourage his majesty to such 
replies as might produce any contestation between 
him and his parliament, of which they never found 
better effect than loss of time, and hindrance of the 
public affairs ; yet they had been far from telling him 
of how little value his words would be with them, 
much less when they were accompanied with actions 
of love and justice. They said, he had more reason 
to find fault with those wicked counsellors, who had 
so often bereaved him of the honour, and his people of 
the fruit of so many gracious speeches which he had 
made to them, such as those in the end of the last 
parliament ; that, on the word of a king, and as he 
was a gentleman, he would redress the grievances of 
his people, as well out of parliament as in it. They 
asked, if the searching the studies and chambers, yea 
the pockets of some, both qf the nobility and 
commons, the very next day; the commitment of Mr. 
Bellasis, Sir John Hotham, and Mr. Crew; the con- 
tinued oppressions by ship-money, coat and conduct- 
money; with the manifold imprisonments, and other 
vej^ations thereupon, and other ensuing violations of 

• Kinif's Cabinet, p. 4. * j5idMy»» SUU-p«ptw, t#1, m p. #(S. 
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disposed to confide in him, even when he 

the laws and liberties of the lingdom, (all which were 
the effects of evil counsel^ and abundantly. declared in 
their remonstrance of the state of the kingdom) were 
actions of love and justice^ suitable to such words as 
those? As gracious was his majesty's speech in the 
beginning of this parliament : Th^t he was resolved to 
put himself freely and clearly upon the love and affec- 
tion of his English subjects. They a^ked, whether 
his causeless complaints and. jealousies, the unjust 
imputations so often cast upon his parliament, his de- 
nial of their necessary defence by the ordinance of the 
militia, his dangerous absenting himself from his great 
council, like to produce such a mischievous division in 
the kingdom, had not been more suitable to other men's 
evil counsels, than to his own words? Neither, they 
said, had his latter speeches been better used, and pre^ 
served by those evil and wicked counsellors: Could 
any words be fuller of love and justice, than those in 
his answer to the message sent to the house of com- 
mons, in the 31st of Decemb. 1641. We do engage 
unto you solemnly, by the word of a king, that the 
security of all, and every one of you from violence, is, 
and ever shall be, as much our care, as the preservation 
of us and our children ? And could any actions be 
fuller of injustice and violence, than that of the attor- 
ney-general, in falsly accusing the six members of par- 
liament, and the other proceedings thereupon, within 
three of four days after that message ? For the full view 
whereof, they desired the declaration made of those 

proceedings might be perused." In another part of 

the same remonstrance we have the following words : 
" And whether there were cause of his majesty's great 
indignation, for being reproached to have intended 
force or threatning to the parliament, they desired them 
to consider who should read their declaration, in whick 
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seemed to be most sincere- This was of in- 

there was no word tending to any such reproach ; and 
certainly, they said, they had been more tender of his 
majesty's honour in that poiiit, than he, whosoever he 
was, that did write that declaration; where, in hit 
majesty's name, he did call God to witness, he never 
bad any such thought, or knew of any such resolutioii 
of bringing up the army ; which truly, they said, would, 
seeQi strange to those who should read the depositioii 
of Mr. Goring, the information of Mr. Piercy, and 
divers other examinations of Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Pollard, 
and others ; the other examination of capt. Leg, Sir 
Jacob Ashley, and Sir John Conyers ; and consider 
the. condition and nature of the petition, which was 
sent unto Sir Jacob Ashley, under the approbation of 
C. R. which bis majesty had now acknowledged to be 
his own hand ; and being full of scandal to the parlia* 
ment, might have proved dangerous to the whole king* 
dom, if the army should have interposed betwixt the 
king and them, as was desired*."-—! produce not these 
passages to prove the truth of the facts referred to in 
this remonstrance; but merely to shew what opinion 
the authors of it, the lords and commons, had of bis 
majesty's sincerity. Let me add, that the insincerity 
of Charles was one probable reason of the 'loss of his 
life. It appears, from a paper of Major Huntingdon's, 
that the king and army were at one time on very good 
terms, insomuch that his majesty '^ bid the major tell 
commissary-general Ireton, with whom he had formerly 
treated upon the proposals, that he would wholly throw 
himself upon us [the army], and tnist us for a settle- 
ment of the kingdom, as we had promised ; saying, if 
we proved honest men, we should without question 
make the kingdom happy, and save much. shedding of 

* Clarendon, vol* II. p. 547< 
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finite prejudice to him, and was one great 

blood. This mess^^ge^ adds he, from bis majesty I de» 
livered to commissary-general Ireton at Coiebrooke, 
who seemed to receive it with joy, saying, that we 
should be the veriest knaves that ever lived, if in every 
thing we made not good whatever we had promised, 
because the king, by not declaring against us, bad 
given us great advantage against our adversaries [the 
presbyterians]*;* But the iqclinations of the chief 
officers of the army soon changed, and ihey determined^ 
in the place of the crown to which th^y had promised 
to restore him, to bring him to the scaffold, which thej 
put in execution. This sudden change is said to have 
beep owing to the interception of a letter by Cromwell 
and Iretpn, whilst they were in treaty with bis majesty. 
The letter was from the king to the queen, in which he 
told 'her, " that he was courted by both factions, the 
Scotch presby terians, ax^d the army ; and that those 
which bade the fairest for him, should ^have him ; but 
yet he thought he should close with the Scotch sooner 
th^ with the other. Upon this, fipding they were not 
like to have good terms from the king, they fron^ that 
time vowed his destruction **." — After what has beep 
so largely s^id in this note, I will leave the reader to 
m;al$e. his own remarks on the following passage in Mr. « 
Huipf . '^ Some hi§torian& have rashly questioned his 
[Charles's] good faith : but, fox this reproach, the most 
Hi4igivaat scrutiny of his conduct, which, in every 
circumst£^pce, is now thoroughly known, affords not 
any reasonable foundation. On the contrary, if we 
consider the extrjeme difficultiea to which he was so 
frequently reduced^ and compare the sinceritjf of hi^ 
professions and declarations, we shall avow, that pro- 

. * Thnrloe'f State-papers, vol. I. p. 96. fol. Lond. 1743. ^ See Home*s 
HUtory of Oreat Britain, p. 444, in the note. 
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cause of his ruin ! In his early youth he wail 

bity and honour ought justly to be placed among his 
most shining qualities. In every treaty, those conces- 
sions, which he thought in conscience he could not 
maintain, he never could, by any motive or persuasion, 
be induced to grant. And though 6ome violations of 
the petition of Rights may be imputed to him, these 
are more to be ascribed to the lofty ideas of royal pre- 
rogative, which he had imbibed, than to any failure in 
the integrity of his principles *.*' 

In the beginning of the note I have quoted Machia- 
vel ; I will now add another passage from him. " It 
has appeared by experience in our times," says he, '* that 
those princes who made light of their word, and artfully 
deceived mankind, have ^11 along done great things, and 
have at lengthy got the better of such as proceeded upon 
honourable principles." But however it was in his 
times, it was not so with regard to Charles. His mak- 
ing light of his word, and artfully deceiving his sub- 
jects, produced to him innumerable woes. His cha- 
racter, in this respect, being once established, his ad- 
versaries gave no heed to his words, protestations, 
oaths, or actions, as judging that he was not to be 
bound by them. Hence a civil war arose, which ended 
in his destruction. Princes therefore should at all 
times act with honour, and scorn to be worse than their 
words ; for let them dissemble ever so dextrously, 
there are those who will find them out, and expose 
them, and then adieu to their reputation and influence^ 
— *^ The extreme curiosity of the public is well known j 
it is a being that sees every thing, hears every thing; 
and divulges whatsoever.it has heard or seen. If its 
curiosity examines the conduct of particular men, 'tia 
only to fill up idle hours ; but if it considers the cha- 

• Hurae^ History of Great Britam, p. 469. ' 
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«bi^rred to be very obstKiate^' ; ami irtxff 

raeters of priiii»g, 'tis with an ^ye to ite ovii ii^eicam 
And, imde«d, princes aie mote expoftdd tbapt ail tAot^ 
men to the eonjactnies^ oqmmevts, and jodgmflatB of 
the world: thef are a sort of stars, §t which a: whole 
people of astronomers are eontinuaUy ievdUng iheiri 
teletoopes and cross^staves; ooarticn^ who are near 
them, are daily taking their obsenratioiis ; asingk. gea^ 
turd, a single glance of the eye, ^oovert them ; and (hd 
people who observe them at a greater distance, magnify, 
them by oonjeetnres. In short, as well mny the son 
hide his spots, as great princes their trices, and their 
genuine character, from the eyes of so many cnrtoojf 
observenu If the mask of dissimulation should cover, 
fer a time, the natural deformity of a prince, yet he 
QOttld never keep his mask alway4i on : he would some^ 
t»«ea be obliged, was it only for a bpfadiing, to tlnrow 
cit off; and one view of his naked features would be suf^^ 
ficieat to coqtaot the curious. It will tjierefore bp in 
vain for diasimuli^on to dweU in the mouths of prtnoes: 
mmftii^s in their discourses, and actions will have no* 
effect ; to judge of tnen by their words mi professions^ 
would be the way to be always mistak^i : we therefore 
eompare th^t notions with one another, and thm with 
their words ; and against this repeated examination^ 
Iblaity and deceit will find no refuge. No m^ ean 
wdl aet any p^t but his own ; he must jteally hav6 the 
Mme oharacfier which be would bear in the WqiM^ 
witboiU this, the man who ^inlc# to imp<]iae im ihf 
pnblie^ impoBOs upon none but himsdf N*' 

^ In hU e^Iy youth he wa^ observed to be very ob^* 
fltina$e> tee.] Here are my proof^.^:^^ Hie cbildhood^^ 
^ay s Perinchief, " was blemished with a suppose^ ob*- 

• A]ili-MMia«rQl, p. lee. avo. tM* ^^^- see «1m iCMWt 9fe^ 
cottneson Tacitu^fol. IV. p. 931. 12o|0. I^nd. 1752. 
VOL. II. j|| 
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he reibaxkably was during his whole reign > 

ttinaicy :' f or the weakness of his body ioclining him to 
retiiements, and the imperfection of his speech render- 
ing discourse tedious and unpleasant, he was suspected 
to-be scmiewhat perverse *.''-T — -Lilly tells.tis, ** he was 
noted to be very wilful and obstinate by queen Anne 
his mother, and some others who were then about him : 
his mother being then told he was very sick and like to- 
die, said, he would not then die,. or at that time ; but. 
live to be the ruin of himself, and the occasion of the 
loss of his three, kingdoms, by his too. much wilfulness. 
-^The ;oId Scottish lady his nurse was used to affirm as 
much, and. that he was of a! very evil nature, even in 
l^is infancy ; and the lady, ' who after took charge of 
him, cannot deny it, but that he was -beyond measure 

wilful and unthankful*/' r-Perinchief, after taking 

notice of his. supposed obstinacy, adds, ^^ But more 
age and strength fitting him foJt manlike exercises, and 
the public iiopes inviting, him from his privacies, he 
delivered. the world from such fears. His tenacious 
humour.he' left with his retirements, lione being moi^ 
desirous of ;good council, nor any more obsequious 
when he found it; yea, too distrustfiilof his owb judg- 
ment, which the issue of things proved always best whea 
it was followed." Thcrreader will judge of the truth of 
^is by and. by^ — ".I have heard my father," . «ay» 
Coke, ".(though not a courtier, yet acquainted with 
many courtiers) say, that they would oft pray to God^ 
tiiiat tl^e iprince might he in the right way where he 
set; for if he were in the wrong, he would jiroVe the 
most' wilful lof any king that ever reigned f." — I will 
produce a few more proofs^ to set this matter beyond 

* Life of K, Charles) p* ^< ^ ^^Observations oo tbe life and Death oC 
King Charies, p. 2. ^Cc^ke's Detectioh, vohX p. Sll. tJooA. Sfo. 
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ihougli itiost writers agree that he was easily 
governed by his favourites, who frequently 

aU doubt. In the year 1627, it is well kndwn, many 
gentlemen were imprisdned for refusing tl^e loan, ort 
account of its illegality; among these, many feared 
Would be Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of 
Strafford. In order to bring him to a compliance with 
the king's measures, his brother-in-law, the lord Clif* 
ford, writes to him in these words : ** My dear brother, 
I cannot hope to see you receive the least favour, that 
the great ones can abridge you of, if you still refuse; 
aeither dare any move the king in the behalf of any 
gentleman refuser; for his heart is so inflamed in this 
business, as he vows a perpetual remembrance, as well 
as present punishment. And though the duke [Buck- 
ingham] will be shortly gone, yet no man can expect 
to receive any ease by his absence, since the king takes 
the punishment into his own direction*." 
In a letter to the queen, dated Oxford, Jan. 9, 44, 
* after telling her that Uxbridge was appointed for the 
place of treaty between him and the parliament, he 
adds, in a postscript, " The settling of religion, and 
the militia, are the first to be treated on : and be con- 
fident, that I will neither quit episcopacy, nor that 
sword which God hath given into my hands ^.'* And 
we find in Laud's Diary, -''^ that he being terrified, by 
reason of some speeches uttered, that there must be a 
parliament, some must be sacrificed, and he as like as 
any, he told it ; whereupon the king said. Let me de- 
sire you not to trouble yourself Mlith any reports, till 
you see me forsake my other friends'^." Iii short, 
Charles was very determined in all his afifairs, and was 

* Letters and Diapatebes of Thomas E«rl of Straflford, toI. I. p. 38. fiol. ■ 
loud. 1789. ^ Kiog's Cabinet, p. 1. ^ Laud's Diaiy, hf 

Wharton, p. 4fli 
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g^ve him counsel no way salutary to hi» 
afiairs. 

not easily mored from hia resolutions by any but hi» 
favourites. Lord Clarendon observes, " that he had 
an excellent understanding, but was not confident 
enough of it j which made him often change his owa 
opinion for a worse, and follow the advice of men that 
did not judge so well as himself.'' Burnet tells us> 
*' that he was out of measure set on following his hu- 
mour, but unreasonably feeble to those whom he trust- 
ed, chiefly to the queen V And we find ia fact, that 
stiff as he was in the matter of the loan, he relinquished 
it by act of parliament, though he soon returned to the 
practice of it; " that he consented to confirm by act 
of parliament ir^ England, presbyterian government, 
tji§ directory, for worship, and the assembly of divine* 
at Westminster for three years ^." And that, notwith- 
standing his steadiness to his friends, he gave up Straf- 
ford to the block. After the civil wav commenced, 
"many endeavours were used from time to time, to 
bring matters to an accommodation by way of treaty : 
but still some one unlucky accident or other rendered 
them all abortive. At the treaty of Ux bridge, though, 
the parliament's demands were high, and the king 
shewed a more than ordinary aversion to comply with 
them; yet the ill posture of the king's affairs at that 
time, and the fatal consequences they feared would 
follow upon breaking off of the treaty, obliged a great 
many of thp king's friends, and more particularly that 
noble person the earl of Southampton, who had gone 
post from Uxbridge to Oxford for that puirpose, to 
press the king again and again^ HP^n their knees, to , 
yield to the necessity of the times ; and by giving his 
a^iseat to spme of the most material propositions that 

* Burnet, p. 70. ^ Clarendon, tc^ V. p. 10lt 
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His understanding was far eiiougii fi-om 
being despicable ", his enemies themselves 

were sent him, to settle a lasting peace with his people. 
The king was at last prevailed with to follow their 
counsel; and the next morning was appointed for 
signing a warrant to his commissioners to that eflfect. 
And so sure were they of a happy end of all differences, 
that the king at supper complaining that his wine was 
not good, one told him merrily, he hoped his majesty 
would drink better before the week was over, at Guild- 
hall with the lord-mayor. But so it was, that when 
they came early to wait upon him with the warrant, 
that had been agreed upon over-night, they found his 
majesty had", changed his resolution, and was become 
inflexible in these points *.'* Bishop Burnet gives us 
prettEy near the same account, which he received, he 
says, from lord HoUis ^. 

I shall conclude this note with the words of Mr. 
Hume. " There are two circumstances in his charac* 
ter, seemingly incompatible, which attended him dur- 
ing the whole course of his reign, and were the. chief 
cause of all his misfortunes : he was very steady,, and 
even obstinate in' bis purpose; and' he was easily 
governed, by reason of his facility, and 6f his d^fei^ 
fence to men, much inferior to himself both in morals 
and understanding. His great ends he inflexibly 
maintained : but the means of attaining them, he rea-* 
dily received from his ministers and fayourites, though 
not always fortui^ate in his choice ^.'^ 

** His understanding was far enough froni being 
despicable, &c.] Some of the following quotations 
prove the truth of what is contained in the foregoing 

• Welwood, p. 45. ^ Burnet, toJL I. p. 55. * Hainp»i Qistory^ 

|0l,l.p,l58. 
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Jieing judges : and, if we wjll believe hij 

pote, and will serv^ as a supplement to it. As they 
tend Jo illustrate the character of Charle?, they cannot 
be omitted ; and I douht not the reader will be pleased 
with them. ^^ Had his judgment been as sqund, as his 
conception was quick and nimble/' says Ljlly, ^' he 
had been a most accomplished gentleman ; and though 
in most dangerous results^^ and extraordinary serious 
consultations, and very material, either for state of 
commonwealth, he would of himself give the most 
solid advice, and sound reasons, why such or such 
a thing should be sp, or not so ; yet was he mosf 
easily withdrawn from his own most wholsome and 
sound advice or resolutions ; and with as much facility 
drawn on, inclined, to embrace a far more unsafe, and 
nothing so wholsome a counsel. He would argue logit 
cally, and frame his arguments artificially ; yet nevey 
almost had the happiness to copclude or drive on a 
design in his own sense, but was fver baffled by meaner 
capacities*." — In the Dedication to his Majesty of the 
.first part of the History of Independency, Mr, Walkef 
Jiintshis opinion of the king's understanding, aqd his 
liableness to be drawn aside by two sorts of meny to 
enlarge the prerogative to his own hurt. Let us hear 
him in his own words. ^^ God hath cursed him that 
removeth the bound-marks of his neighbour : this is a 
comprehensive curse : kings, enlarging their prerogar 
lives beyond their limits, are not excepted from it. 
You may be pleased to take heed therefore of two sort^ 
of men, most likely to mislead you in this p.oint ; am- 
bitious lawyers, who teach the law to spejak„ not wha^ 
the legislators meant, but what you shall seem to de- 
^ire.-^The second sort js parasitical divines : these eari 

*Ii]ly'fQ^rvatioos^p tU 
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firiends and admirers, he was adorned witK 

wigs are always hovering in princes courtsy hanging ia 
their ei^s* They take upon them to make princes 
1>ehoIding to their violent wresting of the text, to be? 
•tow upon them whatever prerogative the kings of 
Jiida and Israel usecf or iisuij>ed ; as if the jadicials of 
^oses were appointed by God for all eommonwealths^ 
«U kings : as a good, bishoprlck or living is fit for every 
priest that can catch it. These men having their best 
hopes of. preferment from.princes, make divinity to be 
but organon ppliticum, an instrument of government^ 
imd. harden the hearts: of princes, Pharaoh-like: kingf 
idelight to be tickled by such venerable warrantable 
-flattery. Sir, you have more means to prefer them 
than other men, ^erefore they apply themselves 
more to you than other men do. Tu fads hunt domi'^ 
mumy te fadt ille Deum. The king makes the poor 
{uiest a lord, and- rather than he will be behind with 
<tbe king in cqurtesie, he will flatter him above the 
^condition of a mortal, and make him a god royal. . Sir, 
1>ermit me to give you this antidote against this poison ; 
let an act be passed, that all such divines as either by 
preaching, writing, or discoursing, shall advance yoi^ 
prerogative, and power above the known laws and libe^ 
ties of the land, forfeit all his ecclesiastical prefeimenti 
ipso fiutOySJid be incapable ever after, and forever 
banished your court. But above all, lea^n to trust ia 
your judgment. Plus aUis de te quam tu tibi credet€ 
moli : God hath enabled you to remember things past, to 
observe things present, and, by comparing them together, 
•to conjecture things to com^: ' which are the threje parts 
vof wisdom that will much honour and advantage you\" 
: Pity but princes had more frequently sdch honest 
4idvice given thein ! — The next authority shall be that 
. i *:,.-..,..., , 
.. f WallE«r*ft HiitoryoriQdapea^eiyjr, part I. printed 164£^ 4ta. ^ 
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irerj tmny toiiaUe tju^lities^and vasiimsic^ 

9f Mt. Wbitloeb^ whidi I will tftuMoribe at large. '^ T« 
Ibis treo^, Qit Oiifof4, 1^3] the king manilbrtefl Ui 
fpr^at part» mi itbilities, ptreoglh of reatoD^itadqQicki- 
teesstsf •pprcbe&i^toii, with much patieQce' in hearing 
what m^ Qlgeci^ against him ; irbanein he allowed all 
iieediNii, and would himself sum up the argumeDta, 
«mcl give a mo^t clear judgment upon them. His oor 
liaf^plness wik3 that he had a better opkuon of othem' 
Indgments than of bis owa^ though they were weaker 
;than bh own; and of diis we had experience to oar 
^^at trouble. We wore often w^ting on the king, 
snd debating some points of the treaty with him, until 
anidnight, before we eould come to a condasion. Up- 
on <me of the most material points wte pressed his ma- 
•jescy with our reasons, aad best arguments we eonU 
'ttse, to grant what we desired. The king said he was 
^ifttUy aatisfied, and prdmised to give us his answer in 
writing, aocording to our desire; but, bociause it was 
then past midnight, and too late to put it into writing, 
Jk would ha^e it drawn up the next morning (when he 
^commanded us to wait on him again), and then he 
would give us bis answer in writing, aa it was noi|ir 
-agreed upon. We went to our lodgings full of joyful 
llopcB to receive this answer the next morning, and 
^which being given, would have much conduced to a 
happy issue, and aueoess of this jtreaty, and we had the 
'Jcing*s wdrd for it, and we waited on him the next 
anorniog at the hour appointed. But laateaH of thi^ 
■ntwer^ which we expected, and w^?e pK>mised, the 
iting gave vn an aaswer quite contrary to what was 
concluded the night birfoce, and very .rnuob tending to 
ibe breach of the tneaty. We did humbly expo^tniate 
•-AttS with his majesty, and pressed him upon his loyal 
word, and the ill consequences which we feared would 
folloir upon this his new piqper. But die kiag told us^ 

4 
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«£mccaiEp}iahmenta^^ which are mteemQcL 
in the world, and looked on as ornameiital. 

he had altered hb mind> and that this paper which ht 
now gave us was his answer, which be was now resolv^- 
ed to make upon our last debate. And we could pb^ 
tain no other from him, which occasioned much troubk 
«nd sadness to us. . Some of his own friends of whom 
we enquired touching this passage, informed Us, that 
after we were gone from the king, and that his council 
were aUo gone away, some of his bedchamber (aod 
ihey went higher) heariiig from him what answer he 
had promised us, and doubting it would tend to such 
an issue of the treaty as they did not wish, they being 
rather for the continuance of the war, never left press- 
ing and persuading of the king, till they prevailed with 
him to change his former resolutions, and to give order 
for his answer to be drawn, as it was delivered to us *.** 
This narrative of Whitlock's, whose authority is beyond 
all exception, (though engaged on the side of the par- 
liament, and a commissioner in this and other treaties 
with the king for it) proves not only what I principally 
intended it for, the good understanding of Charles, but 
also his liableness to be drawn aside from his resolu- 
tions, by those in whom he confided, as well as his dis- 
regard to his royal word, and therefore may be looked 
on as further proof of his wadt of sincerity, of which 
'We have spoken pretty largely in note 20. 

*^ If we believe his friends, he was adorned with 
many amiable qualities. Sec] *' He was the worthiest 
gentleman, the best master, the best friend, the . best 
husband, the best father, and the best christian, that 
the age in which he lived produced*.'' And according 
to Perinchief, he "was religious, just, and clement; 
possessed of fortitude, patience, and humility ; a loyer of 

fWkit]odL,p.68. ^qareadoo,ToL Y.p.359. 
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Every one knows that there goes unddr 
his name a very large folio volume inti- 

his sttbjectSy obliging in his conversation, true to his 
word, chaste, temperate, and frugal." A fine picture! 
pity it was not true! But princes, even when dead, 
have incense offered before their shrines, and their 
praises high sounded, if they have be^n the benefac- 
tors of those who attempt their characters ! Such is the 
force of interest ! It blinds the understanding, warps 
the affections, and causes even men of sense and virtue 
to say things, perhaps honestly, which will not bear 
the scrutiny. 

TIs from high life high characters are drawn j 

A saint io crape is twice a saint in lawD ; 

A judge is just, a cbancMor juster still ; 

A gownman learned ; a bishop what you will: 

Wise if a minister; but if a king, 

^ore wise, more learn'd, more just, more ev'ry thing. 

POM, 

I will not, therefore, enter into an examination of 
these superlative praises bestowed on Charles : the 
reader by what he has seen, and will further see, will 
be enabled fully to judge of them. — As to his accomr 
plishments, I will give them from writers who may hie 
supposed to have known them, and who therefore are 
the fittest to be attended to. " He understood Greek, 
Latin, French, Spapisb, anc} Italian authors in their 
original languages, which three last he spake perfectly, 
no man being better read in histories of all sorts, being 
also ablp tp discourse iu most arts and sciences *.'*^— - 
" With any artist or good mechanic, traveller^, or scho- 
lar, he would discourse fteely ; and as he was com- 
monly improved by them, so he pften gave hglit to thei^ 
in their own art or knowledge. For there wer^ few gen- 
tlemen in the world, that knew more of useful or neces- 

• Dugdalc's Short View of the Troubles in England, foj. p. 383. Oxoa, 
1«S1. 
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tilled BA2IAIKA. The works of king Charles 

•ary learning than this prince : and yet his proportion 
of books was but small^ haviogy like Francis I. of 
France, learnt more by the ear than by study. — His 
exercises were manly ; for he rid the great horse very 
well; and on the little saddle he was not only adroit, 
but a laborious hunter or fieldman : and they were 
wont to say of him, that he failed not to do any of his 
exercises artificially, but not very gracefully; like some 
well-proportioned faces, .which yet want a pleasant air 
of countenance*."— " He was well skilled in things of 
antiquity, could judge of medals whether they had 
the number of years they pretended unto. His libra- 
ries and cabinets were full of those things on, which 
length of time put the value of rarities. In painting 
he had so excellent a fancy, that he would supply the 
defect of art in the workman, and suddenly draw those 
lines, give those airs and lights, which experience and 
practice had not taught the painter. He could judge 
of fortifications, and censure whether the cannon were 
mounted to execution or no. He had an excellent 
skill in guns, knew all that belonged to their making. 
The exactest arts of building ships for the mostnecest- 
0ary U3e9 of strength or good sailing, togedier with all 
their furniture, were not unknown to him. He under- 
stood Wd was pleased with the making of clocks and 
watches. He comprehended the art of printing* 
There .was npt any one gentleman of all the three king^ 
doms, that could compare with him in an universality 
pf knowledge. He encouraged all the parts of learning, 
and he delighted to talk with all kinds of artists, and 
with so great a facility did apprehend the mysteries of 
their professioQs, that he did sometimes say, he thought 
hie could get his living, if necessitated, by any trade be 

• Warwick, p. 65, 66. 
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the Mattyr, though very little contained 

knew of, but mdcing of hangings: although of these 
he understood much, and was greatly delighted in 
them ; for he brought some of the most curious work* 
men from foreign parts, to make them herein Eng* 

land V 1 will add what Dr- Welwood has said on 

this heady that the read^ may want nothing to form 
his judgment on the accomplishments of Charles. 
^^ He had a good taste for learning, and a more than 
c^rdinary skill in the liberal arts, especially painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and medals ; and being a ge«- 
nerous benefactor to the most celebrated master's in 
those arts, he acquired the noblest collection of any 
prince in his time, and more than all the kings of Eng- 
Ismd had dope before him.--*-He spoke several languages 
very well, and with singular good grace; though noiir 
and then, when he was warm in discourse, he was in- 
clinable to stammer. He writ a tolerable hand for a 
king; but his sense was strong, and bis stile laconick, 
and yet he seldom wrote in any language but English. 
Some of his manifestoes, declarations, and other pul^- 
Uc papers he drew himself, and most of them he cor* 
rected. In comparing those of the king with the par- 
liament's, one would be easily inclined to prefer, for 
the most part, the king's for the strength of reasoning 
and the force of expression. I have seen several pieces 
of his own hand, and therefore may the better affirm, 
-that, both for matter and form, they surpass Uidse of 
his ablesjb ministers, and come nothing short of Straf- 
ford or Falkland, the two most celebrated pens of that 
timeV[ 

I will add another aocompUdhment of Chade^'t, 
^hich is much to feis honour; I mean, his skill and 
knowledge in the laws of the l^id ov^ which h^ bai^ 

f Perinchief, p. 10. > Wdwood, p. 49, 5}, 
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tiierein^ came from his pen. The writingi 
attributed to him, with any shew of justice, 

rule.-*^^ I dp not know, says he on his trial, the fonns 
of law ;> I do kopw law and reason, though I am bo. 
lawy^ professed ; hut I know as much law as any gea-r 
tleman in England V — I will. conclude my citations' 
with Lilly, though he cannot be placed among the 
friends and admirers of this prince. ** To speak truly 
of him, he had many singular parts in nature ; he was 
an excellent horsemap, would shoot well at a rnark^ 
had singulax>kill in limning and pictures, a good ma«" 
thematidian, not unskilful in musick, well read in divi^ 
Qity, excellently in history, and no less in the laws and 
statutes of this nation ; he had a quick and sharp con- 
ception, wpuld Write his rniiid singularly well, and in 
good langtt4g^ and stile^ only he loved long parenthesf *sv 
He would apprehend a matter in difference hetwciea 
party and party with great readiness, and methodir^e a 
long matter, or contract it in few lines ; insomuch, as I 
have heard Sir Robert Holborne oft say, he Ijad a 
quicker conception, and would sooner undei^tand a 
caae in law^ or with more sharpness drive a maUer un- 
to a head, than any of his privy-Ksouncil ; insomuch 
that when the king was not at council-V^ble, P^ir Robert 
never cared t(> ^ there ^" I think after uU that has 
been here produced, we cannot but allow to Charles 
muelfi personal merit. Had his integrity and upright^ 
ness,^ and regard ta the laws of his country, by whose 
authority he was constituted fiupreme governor, beetD 
equal ta many other siccon^plishments and virtues 
wherewith he was adorned, he would have po^essed 
a vety consid^able eharaccer : but unhappily for him- 
self, unhappily tor the i^tipn, it was not s&l 3y whieb^ 
m^um it eame to pass that his abilities were little ad- 

"Ifiiif Ch»riM% Wertei, p. laS. . "^lilly, p. 3. 
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I ** will mention with all impartiality, an<t 
give the opinions of several writers concern- 

mired, his capacity was unserviceable or hurtful, and 
his people taught by dear experience to know^ that it 
was possible for a prince with many virtues to be 
guilty of great acts of oppression and injustice. 

** The writings attributed to him with any shew of 
justice, I will mention with all impartiality.] The 
folio volume that goes under the title of King Cliarles's 
Works has had two impressions, the one in 1660, the 
other in 1687* It contains the life of Charles I. Papers 
concerning church-government. Prayers Used by his 
majesty. Messages for peace. Declarations. Letters* 
Speeches. The history of his l^ial and death. This is 
the first part. The second is composed of his majesty's 
declarations concerning his proceedings in his four 
finU parliaments. Declarations and papers concerning 
the treaty of peace at Oxford. Declarations and papers 
concerning the differences betwixt his majesty and his 
fifth parliament. A declaration concerning the cessa* 
tion ill Ireland: also declarations and passages of the 
parliament at Oxford. Papers and messages concern- 
ing the treaty of peace at Uxbridge. Messages, pro- 
positions, and treaties for peace: with divers resolu- 
tions and declarations thereupon. An appendix con* 
taining the papers which passed betwixt his miyesty 
and the divines which attended the commissioners of 
the two houses at the treaty of Newport, concerning 
church-government. EIKXIN BA2IAIKH. The por- 
traiture of his sacred majesty in his solitudes and suf- 
ferings. / 

In apassage quoted in the preceding note. Dr. Wel- 
wood affirms, that some of the manifestoes, declarar 
tions, and public papers, Charles drew himself; and if 
so, they are rightly placed in bis works ; but it is much 
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ifig them. The letters cbntaiiied in this vo- 

more probable, according to Warwick's account % that 
he otily corrected them ; and therefore they ought not 
to have been attributed to hiin. What then may we 
certainly affirm to be his majesty's works in this col- 
lection?-— If we 9et aside the Icon Basilike, of which I 
•hall speak more at large soon, we shall be forced to 
acknowledge they are very inconsiderable. For they 
consist only of his letters to several persons, passages 
of which I have frequently quoted ; papers xonceming 
church-government, and a few prayers. For his 
speeches, I reckoned them as the speeches of his mi- 
nisters, though they doubtless were conformable to his 
own sentiments. The collection of letters were taken 
at Naseby, June 14, 1645, " when his majesty was 
compelled to quit the field, and to leave Fairfax master 
of all his foot, cannon, and baggage, amongst which 
was his own cabinet, where his most secret papers 
were, and letters between the queen and him: of which 
they shortly after made that barbarous use as was 
agreeable to their natures, and published than in 
print; that is, so much of them as they thought would 
asperse either of their majesties, and improve the pre- 
judices they had raised against them, a.nd concealed 
other parts, which would have vindicated them from 
many particulars with which they had aspersed 
them "*." It is very surprising lord Clarendon would 
talk after this manner. Charles himself complains of 
ipK) barbarity in his letter to secretary Nicholas, which 
I have elsewhere quoted: he does not pretend to say 
that they had' published them partially, or that they 
eoncealed other parts which would have vindicated 
him and his queen from many particulars with which 
they had aspersed them: yea, he was so far from 

• 8(w note 17. ^ Clarendon, vol IT. p. 65S. 
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lume, to the several persons to whom they 

thinking the publicaJtion of them an aspersion, ** that 
as a good protestant, or an honest man, he wonld not 
blash for any of those papers*." — But his lordship 
loved to asperse his enemies, and therefore would 
sometimes invent, in order to blacken! What further 
proves the charge of concealing those parts which 
would have vindicated their majesties, to be false, is, 
that those parts were never produced to the world, 
when his letters were reprinted among his works after 
the restoration, and therefore may well be supposed 
never to have existed. — Ludlow, speaking of these let- 
ters, gives a very just account of some of their con- 
tents; but adds, '* many more letters there were relate 
' ing to the public, which were printed with observa- 
tions, by order of the parliament; and others of no lest 
consequence suppressed, as I have been credibly in- 
formed by some of those that were intrusted with 
them, who, since the king's return, have been rewarded 
for it**.*' This does not appear to me very probable* 
— *Let us now hear Mr. Hume. "Among the other 
spoils, was seized the king's cabinet, with the copies, 
of his letters to the queen, which the parliament after^ 
wards ordered to be published. They chose, no doubt, 
such of them ad they thought would reflect most dis- 
honour upon him : yet upon the whole, the letters are 
wrote with great delicacy and tenderness, and give A 
very advantageous idea both of the king's genius and 
morals. A mighty fondness, and attachment, it is true^ 
be expresses to his consort, and often professes that hd 
never would embrace measures disagreeable to her. 
But such declarations of civility and confidence are not 
always to be taken in a literal sense : and so legititnat# 

• King Charles's Works, p. 155. * Lodlow'f Mtmoirs, fol I. p. \5$* 
Switzerland, 1696. Sto. 
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&re addressed ; the quaere concerning Eas>- 

an aflTectioh, avowed by the laws of God and man, may, 
perhaps, be excusable towards a woman of beauty and 
spirit, even though she was a papist. The Athenians 
having intercepted a letter wrote by their enemy, Philip 
of Macedon, to his wife Olympia, so fair from being 
moved by curiosity of prying into the secrets of that 
alliance, immediately sent the letter to the queen un- 
opened. Philip was not their sovereign, nor were 
they inflamed with that violent animosity against himi 
which attends all civil commotions'." - The change of 
lord Clarendon against the editors of these letters is 
here passed over in silence : what was thought by 
friends and foes to reflect highly on Charles, is now- 
said to give a very advantageous idea both of the 
king's genius and morals, and an inexcusable attach*- 
inent to the councils, and submission to the rule, of a 
violent unskilful woman, is glossed over with the title 
of a legitimate aflfection towards a woman of beauty 
and spirit ! Surely Mr. Hume did not consider that 
these letters were in every one's hands! — Milton, I be^ 
lieve, in the judgment of the unprejudiced, will be 
thouglit to talk not unreasonably on the publication of 
these letters. " The king's letters, taken at the battle 
of Naseby, being of the greatest importance to let the 
people see what faith there was in all his promises and 
solemn protestations, were transmitted to public view 
by special order of the parliament. They discovered 
his good afi'ection to the papists and Irish rebels, the 
strict intelligence he held, the pernicious and disho- 
nourable peace he made with them, not solicited, but 
rather soliciting, which, by all invocations that were 
holy, he had in puMic abjured. They revealed his en- 
deavours to bring in foreign forces, Irish, French, 

' Hume's History, p. 407. 
VOL, II, I 
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ter, of which I have before spoken, as well 

Datchi LornimenSi and our old invaders the Banes, 
upon us; besides his subtiities and mysterious arts la 
treating. To sum up all/ they shewed him governed 
by a woman. All which, though suspected vehemently 
before, and from good grounds believed, yet by him 
lu)d his adherents peremptorily denied, were by the 
opening of that cabinet visible to all men, under his 
own hand. The parliament therefore^ to clear them* 
selves of aspersing him without cause, and that the . 
people might no longer be abused and cajoled, as they 
call it, by falsities and court-impudence, in matters of 
^ so high concernment,, to let them know on what termH 
their duty stood, and the kingdom's peace, conceived 
it most expedient and necessary that those letters 
should b^ made publick*/* These letters left deep 
impressions on the minds of men in that age, as we 
may learn from the following passage of Mr. Sym* 
mons, in the address to the reader, prefixed to his 
large answer to them. — '' I was solicited by some 
friends from the farthest part of the kingdom to put it 
[Ms answer] to the press, now I was in a place where 
the same might be done ; who also informed me, that 
(m their apprehensions) vulgar hearts wanted satisfao* 
tion in nothing concerning the king's integrity, but 
only in the matter of those letters, which did still scru^ 
pie many of them^." And tlie editor of Ludlow's me- 
moirs was so sensible of their importance, in order to 
justify the transactions of the opponents of Charles, 
thiat be reprinted them, with some other letters, at the 
end of that work : and they continue to make a part of 
the last edition of those memoirs, printed in folio at 
London, and tlie Scotch edition in three volumes in 

« Milton's Prose Works, vol L p. 465. ^ Vindication of Kins 

Charles, 4to. 164S. 
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M the papers ccNiceniiog chiireIi*^TQnav 

Mehreft; and aie likewise ioBfiiK^ ifii ^ si9te|ith.vo« 
lume of the Harleian Mi3ce))adiy . 

I bad almost forgot to infotn^ the xeadeiT) thfrt ayoiBf 
of the most importam iostnietioas contaiaed in the 
genaine edition of the King's Cabiaet Opened, pub* 
lished by. order of the parliament are omitted in^thf 
^Uection of his nu^ty'a wcnrks^ printed after the re* 
«taration, as will he seen in .the note £6. . , 

As for the papers concerning churchrgavemment| 
th^ are. said to be ^exy well drawn, and pr9cur^ th^ 
kii^ U0. small repntation ; and> if we ouiy believe fom^ 
writers, those against Mr. Heiidersoa were so veiy eflSl<n 
oacions aa to occaaion his death* — ** At the k^iag's firsi 
coming to Newcastle,'' Mys bishop Kennet,/' Mr. Hei|^ 
derson^ a Sootob pt:esbyterj came a$ an agent from thc^ 
Kirk, and much imptetoned his miyesty to pasft th^ 
propositiona. Hia majesty affirmed to hi^i, that h^ 
could not in conseienGe consent to several tjbting% 
therein (contained; especidily aa to the change oi^ 
ehuivh-governmeni fn>m the primitive order of episn 
copacy ; and condescended to have several confarencei 
with him, and to let seyeial papers pass betweeu thein 
upon this subject; which being failbfuUy printed^ da 
derinonstmte the king's gr^ abilities, amd his iiicom^ 
payable knowledge in these conlroversies ; being at a^ 
time when he had few or no books^ and could not havoi 
the. osaistanpe of any chapl^. Mr* Henderson ra-l 
tigmed froaL Neweastle^>to Edinburgh, with a serioua 
ocnurictiaDL of iiua^m^esty's int^ity »id learning, and, 
di^ about the end of Auguat, mneh laine^ted by 
those of his parly, wito themadtves suspected that hit, 
death was owing to bis dissatisfaction in his late trial 
of akill with hif majesty." The lord Clarendon ex« 
psessea i^ thus : ** The king was so much too. hard for 
Jif r. Henderson in the argumentation, that the old nmii 

I « 
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ttientjr Mre ftia^ 8afely en'ou^ attribute t€ hiB 

himself '^as so far convinced and converted^ that he 
had a very deep sense of the mischief he had himself 
been the author of^ or too much contributed to; and 
lamented it to his nearer friends and confidents, and 
died' of grief and heart-broken within' a.very short time 
after he departed from his majesty V Iwillnotde^ 
tract any thing from the merit of Charliesi^s papers at 
Kewcastle; but the bishop and lord Clarendon were 
certainly a little too hasty, when they attributed s«ch 
eiFects to them* Disputants, veteran ones, as Hender-^ 
son was, have generally tob good a conceit of- their 
own abilhiei^, to think themselves overcome; and 
Aough the awe of majesty may silence,. it seldom per-> 
suades them* To attribute the death of this divine to 
the ill success of his dispute with the king, is just as^ 
Wise as it was to make him the author of the declara« 
tion 'concerning the ^^ abiMties and virtueaof the same 
moiiart;hy particularly his devotion, magnanimifty, eha-^ 
rity, sobriety, cbaistity, patience; humility**;." which 
the geneM assembly of the hirk of Scotland, heldat^ 
Edinburgh, Aug. 7; 1^48, declare to be a foigery, falser 
hood, and lying*. — Burnet's account of- these papers 4flr 
grcady to the honour of Charles, • though he was too 
wise to 'intensrix any thing of the marvellous in his* 
Btory. — ^''During the months of Jnine, 164^ papersr 
passfed to and again betwixt the king and Hendersonf 
of which, they being so often published, 1 shall saf 
no more, but that fi^m these it appears, had his ma« 
jesty'^s arms been as si^ong as his reason was, he bad* 
been every way unconquerable^ stnee* none have. the* 
disingenuity to deny the great advantages his majesty? 

* Comptete History of \&glted, vol. III. pi 152. fol. Eond. 1*70&^ 
^ Kennet, voU III. p. 1'74. ^' See Trttth brought to Ii|ht,or th« 

i-For^^^iesofDr, HoUingwortbi London, 1693, 4ta 
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majesty ; far friends and foes unanimously 

had in all these writings. And this was when the 
help of his chaplains could not be suspected, they bc- 
ihg so far frbm him. And it is, indeed, strange to see 
a prince not only able to hold up with, but so far to 
out-run so great a theolog*ie, in a controverqr which 
had exereised his thoughts and studies for so many 
years. And that the king drew with bis own hand all 
his papers, without the help of any, is averred by the 
person who alone was privy to the interchanging of 
them, that worthy and accomplished gentleman Sir 
Robert Murray^ who at that time was known to bis 
majesty; — ^him therefore did his majesty employ in 
that exchange of papers, being all written with bis own 
band, and in much less time than Mr. Henderson did 
his. "Hiey were given by his majesty to Sir Robert 
Murray to transcribe: the copies, under Sir Robert 
Mtirmy's hand, were by him delivered to Mr. Hender- 
son; iand Mr. Henderson's hand not being so legible 
as his, he, by the king's appointment, transcribed 
them for his majesty, and by his majesty's permission 
kept Mr. Henderson^s papers^ and th(& copies of the 
king's, as was signified to the writef by hhnself, 'a 
few days before his much lamented death*/* Sir 
Philip Warwick gives his judgment of these papers 
very plainly, *' Whilst the king resided at Newcastle, 
passed that controversy between him and Henderson 
about the order of episcopacy, and what obligation his 
coronation-oath laid upon him ; which papers being 
printed, shew his great ability and knowledge, when 
he was destitute of all aids.V' < Thus speak these 
writers concerning his majesty's controversy witl| 
Htoderson. But whatever the real merit of his pape^ii 

f l^urpet's Memoinof t e Dukes of Hamilton, p. 277. foL Lead. l$77t 
f.MeaoIrt, p. «95, 
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llgree tliat he iif^ th^ autiboi^ of thein^ 

)>e, it is remadcahlt tb^ hare hctn lillle re^i}, mid arc 
fieMom or fever qooted on thfe subject of episcopacy^ I 
jbave tamed over Stillingfleet's Irenicum, ^Kid bis U^- 
reasoQableotts of Separation^ in which church-^oyern- 
inent is at large diseussed; I have looked into 
Hoadley's Defence of E|>iscopal Oirdioaltion, and many 
pther volnmes.; but can find hiiki s^ldbm or ever 
pamed. So that, U is possible, thes^ teamed chiureh^ 
inen had not so great an opinion of the arguments 
|Qiade U9e of by Charles in these papenb as tb^ hid« 
^ians I have quoted. 

Charles is< celebrated by his panegyrists for hisdevo* 
tioi^ as we have alr^dy seeq; wad to convince Hak 
world of tb^ truth wd reality of it, the editor of bis 
^o|^ has given us a collection, of *^ Piayers u^d by 
hh majesty in tfat time of his troubles and resttaint**^ 
But this title does not s«it seveml of th^m. The (a^ 
being ^' a pirayer used by his majesty, at his entrance 
jn state in^ the csathedred pfaurch of Exee^ter, after the 
^efeajt of die earl of JEssex in CofBwaU/^ The lieeiHi4 
is styled '' a pray^ diawn by his ms^esty's speeiid dit 
rection and dictatesi for a blessmg on the treaty H 
ilxbridge.*' The third is "a prayer drnwjn by his ma- 
jesty's special direction^, fo^ a blessing tw the treaty 14 
Jitewport in the Isle of Wight.^ A foii«h is '' a prayi^r 
for the piprdon of sin." The fifth i^ ''a prayer and con* 
f<l»8ion in and for ibe times of apicttion.^ In this there 
are these v^ remar)cab}e j^xpre^ions; ^ Of all men 
livtog, I have most need, toost reason so to do^ [to 
confess his sin^] no man livibg having been set ^och 
oUiged by thee^ that degrj^e of knowledge which thou 
bftst given m<^ adding likewise to tb^ guilt of wj 
traofsgressions. For was it through ignorance that I 

f King ClMurleBli WTorki^ fw 93, 
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iThe prayem may be his, though his firiends 

lulFered innocent blood to be shed, by a fa^se pretend* 
/ed way of justice? or that I permitted a wrong way 
of thy worship to be set up in Scotland^, and injured 
the bishops in England ? O no ; but with shame and 
grief I confess, that I therein followed the persuasions 
of worldly wisdom, forsaking the dictates of a well- 
informed conscience*.** — But to go on: the sixth 
prayer is styled " a prayer in time of captivity ;'* and 
the seventh ** a prayer in time of imminent danger." — 
The " prayer in time of captivity/' is too remarkable 
to be slightly passed over.* It was printed at the end 
of soine editions of Icon Basilike, among other prayers 
of Charles's, and by the quick-sighted Milton (who 
was well versed in romances) was found to be taken 
from the prayer of Pamela, in Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia. Hear his words. *^ In praying therefore, 
and in the outward work of devotion, this king we see 
had not at all exceeded the worst of kings before him. 
But herein the worst of kings, professing Christianism, 
have by far exceeded him. They, for aught we know, 
have still prayed their own, or at least borrowed from' 
fit authors. But this king not content with that which, 
although in a thing holy, is no holy theft, to attribute 
to his own making other men's whole prayers, hath 
as it were unhallowed and nnchristened the very duty 
of prayer itself, by borrowing to a Christian use 
prayers offered to a heathen god. Who would have 
imagined so little fear in him of the true all-seeing 
Deity ; so little reverence of the Holy Ghost, whose 
office is to dictate and present our Christian prayers ; 
so little care of truth in his last words, or honour to 
himself or to his friends, or sense of his afflictions, or 
of that sad hour which was upon him, as, immediately 

■ Kiai; Charles's Works> p. 9^ 
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would, ffiafiy of them, Jiave been gl^ 

before his dea^ih, to pop into the hand of that grove 
bishop who attended hiip, as a special relique of his 
saintly exercises, a prayer, stolen word fpr word from 
the mouth of a heathen woman, praying to a heathen 
god; and that in no serious book, but in the vain 
amatorious poem of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadist;* a 
book in that kind full of worth and wit, but among re- 
* }igious thoughts and duties not worthy to be named; 
nor to be read at any time without good caution, much 
less ii^ tim^ of (rouble and affliction, to be a Christian*^ 
prayer^bqok ? It hardly can be thought upon without 
§ome laughter, that be who had acted over us so stately 
and so tragically, should leaye the woyld at last wiUi 
^uch a ridiculqu^ exit, as to bequeath amor^g his 
deifying friends that $topd abo,ut l^im, such a piece of 
mockery to be published by them, as n^u§t needs cover 
both his and their heads with shame and confusion. 
And sure it was the hand pf God that let them fall, 
and be taken in such a foolish trap» as h(ith exposed 
them to all derision, if for ng^thing else, to throw cpii- 
fempt and disgrace in the sight of all men, upon this 
his idolized book [Icon Basilike], an^ the whole rosary 
of his prayers; thereby testifyiqg how little he ac- 
cepted them from those who thought no better of the 
living God than of a buzzard idol, that would be 
served and worshipped with the polluted tra^h of 
romances and Arcadias, without discerning the affront 
60 irreligiously and so boldly offered hi<a to his face V 
In the second edition of Iconoclaste^, Milton makes 
some large additions to his observations on the pjagi-r 
arism of Charles. They are too long to be heve rer 
peated; but what follows I think deserves to be re- 
garded, on account of its great spirit and b^uty, 

• MUUm'8 Prow Works, toI. I. p.'408. 
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they had not been SO, on account of tl)e 

" But leaving/' adds he, " what might jusdy he 
offensive to God, it was a trespass also more than usual 
against human right, which commands that evety 
author should have the property of his own work 
reserved to him after his death, as well as living 
Many princes have been rigorous in laying taxes cm 
their subjects by the head; but if any king heretofore^ 
that made a levy upon their wit, and seized it as hi^ 
own legitimate, I have not whom beside to instance*/* 
All this may be thought perhaps very severe; but 
unluckily the thing charged on Charles, the stealing 
this prayer from the Arcadia, is true, though it has 
been ' pretended to be otherwise by some gentlemen. 
I will quote Wagstaff, whose vindication of king 
Charles, against Walker and others^ is in good esteem 
with the admirers of this monarch,-^" I know but of 
one objection more, and that respects a prayer added 
to some editions of the king's book [Icon Basilike], as 
used by the king, and said to be taken out of a ro- 
mance, 8cc. Now though I know of no manner of 
harm in this, and the objection is plainly peevish and- 
querulous; for why may not a man use good ex- 
pressions in his prayers, let them be borrowed from 
whom they will, as welt as a good sentence out of a 
heathen writer, and which was never any blemish, 
though on the most pious occasions : yet there is great 
reason to believe that the king did never make use of 
it, for that it is not found in the first, rior in several 
other of the most early editions of this book **/'— The 
same writer afterwards adds, *' Since the first edition 
of this vindication, I have received full and convincing 

* Second edition, published in 1650, re-pnblisbed by Biinm \a it<k 
Lond. 1736. p. 10. ^ Vindication of King Charles ti>e Martyr, 8t«. 

fif^O. Lond. 16^7. 
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prayer taken from Sk Philip Sidne/$ 

informatipD; concerning the mystery of this prayer, 
iJiat it was an artifice of Bradshaw, or Milton, or both, 
and by them surreptitioasly thrust into the king's 
works, to discredit the whole. This information comes 
isriginally from Mr. Hills the printer; but conveyed by 
two worthy gentlemen, and against whom there can 
be no possible exception, Br. Gill and Dr. Bernard, 
who both were physicians to him, and very intimate 
with him. What Hills declared, as these gentlemen 
feay, was this: Mr. Dngard, who was Milton's inti* 
mate friend, happened to be taken printing an edition 
of the king's book. Milton used his interest to bring 
him off, which he effected by the means of Bradshaw; 
but upon this condition, that Dugard should add 
Pamela's jurayer to the aforesaid books he was printing, 
as an attonement for his fault, they designing thereby 
to bring a scandal upon the book, and blast the repu<- 
tation of its author ; pursuant to which design, they 
indnstriously took care afterwards, as soon as published, 
ko have it taken notice of*.'* — In reply to this, Toland 
gays, '' I wonder at the easiness of Dr. Gill and Dr. 
Bernard to believe so gross a fable, when it does not 
appear that Dugard, who was printer to the parlia* 
ment, ever printed this book ; and the prayer is in the 
second edition, published by Mr. Royston, whose evi- 
dence is alledged to prove the genuineness of the book* 
And if the king's friends thought it not his own, what 
made them print it in the first impression of his works 
in folio, by Royston in 1662, when Milton could not 
tamper with the press ? Or why did tbey let it pass 
in the last impression in folio by Mr. Chiswell, in 
the year 86, when all the world knew that it was long 
before exposed in Iconoclastes ^ ?" This seems to have 

f Wagftaff, p. 51. ^ Toland's Amyntor, p. 154. 8yOi Lond. 1699. 
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Arcadia, which has given them much 
trouble, and caused his ^ iEidversarieis^ tri* 
umphantly to insult over him. Whether 

ftome force, and will be deemed, perhaps, satisfactory 
hj mady readers. But that nothing May be wanting 
to give satisfaction in this afl^r, I will add the words 
of a much abler writer than eithier of these gentlemen, 
and then leave the reader to his own judgment concern-* 
ing it. '^ In this controversy [about Icon Basilike] 
a heavy charge hath been alledged against Milton. 
Some editions of the king's book have certain prayers 
added at the end, and among them a prayer in time 
of captivity, which is taken from that of Pamela in 
Sir Philip Sidney^s Arcadia : and it is said this prayer 
was added by the Contrivance and artifice of Milton, 
who, together with Bradshaw, prevailed upon the 
4>rinter to insert it, that from thence he might take 
occasion to bring a scandal upon the king, and to 
blast thfe reputation of his book, ias be hath atteinpted 
t6 do in the first isection of his aniswer. This fact is 
fdated chiefly upon the authority of tieiiry Hills the 
printer, who had frequently affirmed it to Dr. Gill and 
Dr. Bernard, his physiciand, as they themselves have 
testified. , But Hills was not himself the printer, Who 
was dealt with in this manner, and consequfently he 
could have the story only from hearsay : dud though 
he was Cromwell's printer, yet afterwahls he turned 
papist in the reign of James II. in oid^r to be that 
king's printer, and it was at that time that he used to 
relate this story; so that I think little credit is due td 
his testimony. And indeed I cannot but hope and 
believe, that Milton had a soul above being guilty of 
so mean an action, to serve so mean a purpose; and 
there is as little reason for fixing it upon him, as he 
had to traduce the king for profittifing the duty ^ 
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Charles was the author, of Icon Ba!silik^, 
js a -question that has been*^ frequently 
canvassed, and seems 3^et pretty difficult to 

prayer * with, the polluted trash of romances!" For 
ther^ %re,not many finer prayers in the best books of 
devotion; and the king might as lawfully borrow and 
apply it to his own occasions, as the apostle might 
piake quotations from heathen poems and plays : anid 
it became Milton tbe least of all men to bring such 
an accusation against the king, a^ he was himself 
particularly fond of reading romances, and has made 
use of them in some of the l^est and latest of his^ 
writings*." 

*' Whether Charles was the authorof Icon Basilike, 
is a question that has been frequently canvassed, 8l9.] 
The pontroversy concerning the author, of Icon Basi-r 
like> has been of long standing. It was published sooq 
after the death of Charles, in his name, and was re- 
ceived as his by the generality of the three kingdoms, 
Milton printed an answer tp it in 1649} under the 
title of IcQnocla^tes, whieh had several editions, and 
has been frequently reprinted among (he collection of 
his works. — In the preface to this answer, a doubtis 
made whether the author of th^s^ soliloquies nrere the 
late king, or soipe secret coadjutor ? ^ut throughout 
the body of the reply, the Icon Basilike is treated aj^ 
the king's, whose actiops it ^as intended to defend. lo 
1.661, William -Lilly published bis Monarchy or bo 
Monarchy in England, which is ^hat has been since 
reprinted (as I take rt) under the .title of " Observa- 
tions on the Life and/Death of King Charles."- In 
,thi6 piece, speaking of the Icon Basilike, he says, 

• Milton's Life, by Dr. Newton, prefixed to the first "rol. of Paradise 
Ix>8t, p. -30. Svo. Lom]. 1750. — ^See also Di^. Birch's Life of Milton, pre- 
Ibted to the fint vol. of his prose works, in 4to.; Pf 33^ . 
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tfeftolve- Probabilities there swre oa bbth^ 

'^ It maintains so many bdntmdictions unto thbse 
tbings manifested by his own letters, under his own 
hands, . unto : the queen, that I conceive the* mosf 
part of it apocrypha: the meditations or psdims 
Wholly. were added by others: some loose papers 
he had, I do well know ; but they were nothing so 
well . methodized, but rather papers intended after* 
for the press, or as it were a memorial, or diary,- 
than such a well-couched piece, and to so little pur- 
pose*." But Milton and Lilly were adversaries to 
Charles, and therefore little attention was paid to them 
by the public. On the contrary, Milton, for his doubt, 
was treated as " a base scribe, naturally fitted to' 
compose satyrs and invent reproaches, and branded* 
as one of those who was hired to despoil the king of 
the credit of being the author of this performance ^^ 
In the same style Sir William Dugdale speaks con* 
eerniog this book. *^ Charles's adversaries discerning, 
soon after his death, those most divine meditations 
made public by the press, and intituled Icon Basilike, 
which in his deplorable and disconsolate -solitudes he 
had pathetically put in writing ; whereby his great 
prudence, patience, and piety in those his woful suffer- 
ings would be made openly conspicuous to the world ^ . 
and . not being able to suppress them (as they did 
earnestly endeavour to do), they made it their work 
to blast them, by their false and impudent reports, 
that they were none of his own, but composed by 
some royalist to - gain a reputation to his memory, 
which they studied by all malicious projects and 
practices to suppcess, and to thbt purpose eQc^ouraged- 
aneedy pedagoguai preferring him to the office of a 
secretary, to write that, scandalous book called Icono- 

» tUly, p. IS, * P«ri«chlef, p. ^^ 
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sides i on wbdch they are the strongest, thu 

dattes, beftug a bitter inTeetive against those his divine 
meditations */' , In the sAOne style writes Barwicki and 
others. But little did these wann writers imagine, 
^at a time was soon approaching, when the sons of 
Chacles would be found among thoae '* who made il 
their work to blast these his meditations, by their £sdse 
and impudent reports, that tJiey were none of his own, 
but cpmpo^d by some royalist to gain a reputation to 
bis memory." Lord An^sey left a memorandum 
ui^der his hand, '' that king Charles II. and the duk^ 
of York, did both in the year 1675, when he shewed 
them in the lords house the written copy of this bo6k, 
(Wtherein are Some corrections and alt^tttions written 
by the late king Charles the First's own hand) assuret 
him, that this was none of the said king's compiling, 
but made by Dr. Gauden, bishop of Exeter V Agree* 
ably hereunto is the testimony of bishop Burnet. <' I 
was not a little surprised," says be, *^ when in the 
year 1673, in which I had a great share of favour andr 
free conversation with the then duke of York, after- 
wards king James II. as he suffered me to talk very 
freely to him about matters of religion ; and as I was 
urging him with somewhat out of his father's book,, 
he told me^ that book was not of his father's writing, 
and that the letter to the prince of Wales was never 
brought to him. He said Dr. Gauden writ it. Af%«r 
the restoration, he brought the duke of Somerset and' 
the ea^rl of Southampton both to the king and tx^ 
himself, who affirmed that they knew it was his writp* 
ing; and that it was carried, down by the earl of Souths 
ampton, and shewed the king during the treaty of 
viewport, w1m> xetA it, and apfirovtd of it, as contaiti«>< 
log his sense of things. Upon diis he told me, that 

* Short View/ p. SaOt ^ Wasstaflfa Viodieatioaof K. ClMiles^ f. 9. 
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reader will have an opportunity of judging^ 

though Sheldon, and other bishops, opppsed Ganden'A 
promotion, because he had t^kea the covenant, yet the 
merits of that service carried it for him, notwithstanid' 
ing the opposition made to it V — ^' Bishop Patrick, 
who was, in the old war-time, a great royalist, denies 
also that king Charles I. was the original author of 
IconBasilikeV 

To this we must add likewise the testimony of I)r» 
Walker, who assures us, /^ that Gauden, some time.be« 
fore the whole was finished, acquainted him with his de- 
sign, and shewed him the heads of diyers chapters, and 
some of the discourses written of them ; and after some 
time spent in the perusal, iie asked his opinion of iu-n 
That he [Gauden] took him along with him to Dr* 
Duppa, the bishop of Salisbury, (whom he made also 
privy to his design) to fetch what papers he had left 
. before for his perusal^ or to shew him wh^t he had. 
since written : and that, upon their return from that 
place, after Gauden and Dappa were a while in private 
together, the former told him, the bishop of Salisbury 
wished he had thought upon two other heads^ the or* 
dioance against the common-prayer-book, and th^ 
denying his majesty the attendance of his chaplains; 
but that Dappa desired him to finish the rest, and he^ 
would take upon him to write two chapters on those 
subjects, which accordingly he did/' — Walker farther 
informs us, '^ that Gauden told him he had sent a copy^ 
of Icon Basilike to the king, in the'Isle of Wight, by 
the marquis of Hartford; that, after the restoration, he 
told him that the duke of York knew of his being the 
real author, and had -owned it to be a great service ;. 
that all Gauden's family spoke of it among themselves 

* Barnet^ p. 76. ^ Whitton'c Mtqwixi of hii gim Ufir» ToL t 

P.353.SVO. Loud. 17«». 
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in the note. However, whether this book 

as his work ; that after part of it was printed, he gave 
to Walker, with his own hand, what was last sent to 
London ; and after shewing him what it was, sealed it, 
giving him cautionary directions how to deliver it, 
which he did on Saturday the 23d of December, 1648, 
for Mr. Royston the printer, to Mr. Peacock, brother 
to Dr. Gauden's steward, who, after the impression was 
finished, gave him, for his trouble, six books, whereof 
he always kept one by him"," This is the substance 
of Walker's evidence. I will not detain the reader any 
longer on this side of the question, than by observing^ 
that in a letter of the lord chancellor Hide's (acknow- 
ledged to be his own hand*writing by his son the earl 
of Clarendon) to Gauden^, dated March 13, l66l, there 
is this remarkable expression ; " The particular you 
mention has indeed been imparted to me as a secret : I. 
am sorry I ever knew it; and when it ceases to be a 
secret, it will please none but Mr. Milton*." The 
meaning of this seems plain : but if it should not be 
so, the reader may possibly understand it, by remem- 
bering that not a word is said about Icon Basil ike, in 
the long and laboured panegyric of Charles by lord 
Clarendon, in his history of the rebellion; " whose.to- 
tal silence in so full a history," ssiys Mr. Hume, " com- 
posed in vindication of the king's tneasures and charac- 
ter, forms a very strong presumption on Toland's 
tide**" [that the king was not the author of it] 

Let us now hear what Charles's advocates say in de- 
fence of his title to it. — Dr. Perinchief, speaking of Mil- 
ton's attempts to despoil the king of the credit of this 
book; adds, " But all was in vain*, for those that were 



• Toland*$ Amyntor, p, 88—93. »> WagstafPs Vindication, p. 22. 

* Truth brought to Light, p. 37. •* History of Great Britaia, p. 

472, in th« note. 
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was composed by his majesty, or by some 

able to judge of styles^ found it must be the same pen 
which wrought these meditations, and drew those let- 
ters the faction had published for him. Others, that 

- were not able to satisfy themselves by such a censure, 
were assured of it by the relations of colonel Hammond 
that was his keeper, who did attest to several persons, 
that he saw them in the king's hand,, beard him read 
them, and did see him to correct them in his presence. 
The archbishop of Armagh [Usher] did also affirm to 
those he conversed with, that he ^as employed, by a 
command from the king, to get some of them out of 
the hands of the faction; for they were taken in bii 
cabinet at Naseby. And Royston^ that printed them» 
did testify to those that enquired of him, that the king ' 
had sent to him, the Michaelmas before hifi cleath, to 
provide a press for some papers he should send to him^ 
which were these, together with a design for a pictuit^ 
before the book ; which at first was three clowns in*- 
dented on a wjeath of thorns ; but afterwards the king 
recalled that, and sent that other which is now before 
his book*." — " i shall make evident," says Ddgdale, 
^* from, the testimony of very credible persons yet 
living ^ that he had begun the penning of them 

' [his meditations] long before he went from Oxford to 
the Scots : for the manuscript itself, written with bi$ 
own hand, being found in his cabinet, which was 
taken at Naseby fight, was restored to him, after h« 
waW brought to Hampton-court, by the hand of m%jor 
Huntington, through the favour of general Fairfax, of 
wbon^ he obtained it. And that whibt he was in the 
isle of Wight, it was there seen frequently by Mr. Tho* 
mas Herbert, who then waited on his ihajesty in his 
faeddlamber; as also by Mr, William Levet (a page of 

. * Life <if Cbtflcs L p. $9. > Tkii was ptinM in 1S8S. 

VOL. 11. K 
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pthw person under his name, it is aUowed 

the back-stair&), the title then pre&xed to it beidg 
Suspiria Regalia^ who not only read several paf ts there^ 
cf, but saw the king divers times writing farther on it. 
Add hereunto the testimony of Mr.Ricliard Royston^, 
who was sent to by his majesty, about the beginning of 
October 1648, to. prepare all things ready for the 
printing some papers which he purposed shortly after to 
convey to him; which was this very copy, brought to 
him on the 23cl of December next following by one 
Mr. Edward Symmons, a reverend divine, who received 
it from Dr^ Bryan Duppa, the bishop of Salisbury. In 
printing whereof Mr. Royston made such speed, that it 
was finished befpre that dismal 50th of January, that 
his majesty's life was so taken awayV Sir Philip 
Warwick talks fo the same effect. " Ihough I cannot 
say I know he wrote his Icon Basilike, or Image, which 
goes under his name ; yet I can say I have heard him, 
even unto my utiworlhy self, say many of those things 
it cpn tains : and I have been assured by Mr. Levet (one 
of the pages of his bedchamber, and who was with him 
through all his imprisonments), that he hath not only 
seen the manuscript of that book among bis majesty's 
papers at the isle of Wight, but read many of the 
chapters himself. And Mr. Herbert, who by the ap« 
pointment of parliament, attended him, says, he saw 
the manuscript in the king's hand, as he believed; but 
it was in a running character, and not that wbidi the 
%ing. usually wrote*." And Mr. Wagstaff has given 
an extract from a MS. of Sir Thomas Herbert's, in 
which is the following passage : " At this time it was 
(as is presumed) he composed his book called Suspiria 
Regalia, published soon after his death, and intituled 
The King's Portraiture in his Solitude and Suffering*'; 

. » Skort.Vimr,f. 381. ^ Mmoks, p. 69. 
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to contain his own sense of things ; to be 

which manuscript Mr. Herbert found among those 
books his majesty was graciously pleased to give him 
(those excepted which he bequeathed to his children^ 
hereafter mentioned), in regard Mr. Herbert, though he 
did not see the king write that book, his majesty being 
always, private when he writ, and these his servants ne- 
ver coming into the bedchamber when the king was 
private, uatil he called; yet comparing it with his 
hand-writing in other things, he found it so very like, 
as induces his belief that it was his own, having seen 
much of the king's writings before*." And*the same 
author has likewise given us a letter from the above- 
mentioned Mr. Levet, who therein declares, " that of 
his own certain knowledge he can depose, that the Icon 
Basilike was truly the king's own ; he having often ob- 
served his majesty oftentimes writing his royal resent- 
ments of the bold and insolent behaviour of his sol- 
diers (his rebellious subjects), when they had him in 
their custody. — I waited on his majfesty," says he, ** as 
page of the bedchamber in ordinary during all the time 
of his solitudes — and had the happiness to read the 
same oftentimes in manuscript, under his majesty's own 
hand, being pleased to leave it in the window in his 
own bedchamber, where I was. always obliged to at- 
terid his majesty's coming thither." After which he 
tells us, " that upon the king's removal from Newport 
to Hurst, he gave him in charge this said book, and a 
small cabinet, which he faithfully presented to his ma- 
jesty's own hands that night in Hurst-castle^." To 
an this I will add a passage from Burnet. ** I was bred 
up with a high veneration of this book ; and I remem- 
ber, that when I heard how some denied it to be his, 
I asked the earl of Lothian about it, wlia both knew 

• Viodlcatioo/p. 37. ^ Id. p< tM« 
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well written, and to have bteen serviceable to 

the king very well^ and loved bim little: he seemed 
confident it was his own work;> for he said, he had 
heard him say a great many of those very periods that 
he found ia that book V — I think I have here given 
the ex tierna} evidence in its full strength, for and 
against Charles's being the author of Icon Basilike. 
Those who know the history of those times, and are, 
acquainted with the writers concerning them, will be 
best able to judge on which side the probability lies. 

Let us now attend to the style and composition of 
this book. Anglesey and Burnet declare Charles JL 
and James II. attributed this work to Gauden ; and 
we have seen Walker ex|[»ressly affirms it. But Bur- 
pet himself tells us, *' this is certain, that Gauden never 
writ any tiling with that force; his. other writings 
being such, that no man from a likeness of stile would 
think him capable, of writing so extraordinary a book 
as that is*/' The following passages in Wagstaff 
seem, very forcible, ** Let any man compare the best 
gf Dr. Gaudeu's writings with this book, and do it 
with judgi|ient and discretion, and I dare say he will 
be perfectly cured.; and he can no more believe that 
J)r. Gauden iivas the a,uthor of it, than he can believe 
that the king's picture at Whitehall, and that upon a 
#ign*post, were bothxirawn by the same hand. I know 
Dr. Walker talks. fine things of a. man's changing his 
fttyle> and differing from himself. But when all ^the 
pieces put out in a man's ^ own name shall be loos^ 
forced, stiff, and elaborate, and one single one. put out 
in the name of another,, incomparably great apd excel- 
lent; this is such a change as, I believe, no man is car 
|>able of, and no man can give account for. Th^ force 
of this, th^r^f^ice, does not lie only in the difference of 

VJ8jaM«tyvaL L p. 7fi. * Id. ji. 17. 
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hijs memory. For all which reasoils, the 

style and expression^ but in that total disparity that is 
between them in every thing; for though a man may. 
vary his style (which yet Dr. Gauden, by the several 
subjects he hath writ on, hath given no reason to think 
that he had a talent that way), yet he cannot be master 
of better and finer thoughts when he pleases ; or if he 
could, to be sure, we should see something of .them, or, 
at least, something like them, in the works which wear 
his name, and by which he designed to communicate 
himself to the present age, and his memory to poste' 
rity. Let a man therefore, who hath any understand- 
ing in these things, compare this admirable book with 
the genuine works of Dr. Gauden, his sermons, his 
speech in the lords house against the quakers, and his 
other tracts^ and then let him believe they have all the 
same author if he can. This is so clear and convincing, 
that nothing ought, nothing can defeat it, but the most 
plant and invincible proofs V He then proceeds to 
consider the historicaJ parts of tlte meditations, and 
observes, '* that they very well agree with the character 
,o{ king Charles L But how,** adds he, '' to reeoncile 
them to Dr. Gauden's character is, I think, an insnper-; 
able difficulty. For as to his faculty at history, and 
how judicious a. compiler he was, we have (as far as I 
know) but one single instance, and that is the life of 
Mr. Hooker, wrote by him, and prefixed to one edition 
of the Ecclesiastical Policy, and which (to say no more) 
is certainly the most injudicious history of a man's life 
that ever was written. There are so many palpable 
mistakes and fialshoods, so very little to any purpose 
of history, so lean, jejune, and empty accounts of the 
man, whose life he undertook, tha;t it plainly betrays a 
defect in every necessary qualification of an historian ; 

* Vindication of King Charles, p. 4S. 
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reader will pardon my being so long in my 
account of this controversy. 

and it is written without care, or diligence, or judg- 
ment. But I had rather leave this to the reader's-own 
6yes, than extend it further ; and if he please to com- 
pare this book and that life together, let him judge for 
himself; and if, after that, he can possibly believe that 
they have both one and the same author, he is aban- 
doned to the utmost degree of easiness and credulity, 
and may believe any thing in the world *." This should 
be well considered by those gentlemen who roundly 
assert, that Gauden was the author of Icon Basilike. — 
However, it appears, from the evidence of the \*Titer9 
Itgainst Charles's being the composer of this book, that 
it was corrected and altered by him, and that he ap- 
proved of it, as containing his sense of things, and 
therefore may properly be looked on as his defence of 
himself, as well as his accusation of his adversaries. 

This note is already long; but the reader will, I 
hope, pardon me, if I add to it by observing, that the 
effects of the publishing Icon Basilike were at first very 
considerable, with regard to the memory and character 
of Charles. " Every body in foreign countries," says Mr. 
Bayle, " was persuaded that king Charles I. wrote the 
book which bears his name ; which did so much honour 
to his memory, and appeared so fit to make him looked 
upon as a true martyr, that it was thought that Milton, 
endeavouring to rob him of it, did only use the trick of 
lawyers, who deny every thing that is too favourable 
to the contrary party V Nor had it less effect at home, 
according to Burnet. "A compassionate regard to 
Charles I. was much heightened by the publishing of 
his book called Icon Basilike, which was universally 

* Vindicatioii of King Charles, p. 47. ' JBayle's Dictionary, article 

Milton, note (n), , 
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The work^ of Charles, as I have' observed^ 
are not of themselves voluminous; but yet 
the editors of them have omitted some 

believed to be his own : and that coining out soon aft^r 
his death, had the greatest run *, in many impressions^ 
that any book has had in our age. There was in it a 
nobleness and justness of thought, with a greatness of 
style, that made it to be looked on as the best writ book 
in the English language : and the piety of the prayers 
made all people cry out against the murder of a prince, 
who thought so seriously of all bis affairs in his secret 
meditations before God*/' So that lord Shaftesbury 
probably was right when he said, " that it cannot be 
doubted that the pious treatise of Sejf-discourse, attri^ 
buted to this monarch, contributed in a great measure 
to his glorious and neyer-fading titles of saipt and 
martyr y* 

Mr. Hume observes, *' that Milton compares the ef* 
fccts 6f this book to those which \vere operated on the 
tumultuous Romans, by Antony's reading to them the 
will of Csesar**." He should have quoted the page, but 
this, for the most part, he iieglects to do in his work- 
however, here is what Milton says at length. — " First, 
then, that some men (whether they wefe by him intend- 
ed, or by h}s friends) have by policy accomplished after 
death that revenge upon their enemies, which in \ik 
they were not able, hath been oft related. And among 
other examples we find, that the last will of Csesac 
being read to the people, and what bounteous legacies 

he had bequeathed them, wrought more in that yulgajr 

♦ 

' It has gone through forty-seven impressions ir-the number of^ copies 
mre said to have been 48,500. See Mr. Joseph Ameses account of the 
several editions of this boolc in the London Magazine for Feb. 1756. 
* Burnet, vol. I. p. 76. « Characteristics, vol. 1. p. 193. ISmo. 

}U6. •» Hume's History, p. 473. 
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leritings to which he has an undoubted 
right *^; particularly a letter written by 
him^ when prince of Wales, in the year 1623, 

audience to the avenging of his death, than all the art 
he GOuld ever use to win their favour in his life-time. 
And how much their intent, who published these over- 
late apologies and meditations of the dead king, drives 
to the same end of stirring up the people to bring him 
that honour, that affection, and by consequence that 
revenge to his dead corpse^ which he himself living 
could never gain to his person ; it appears both by the 
conceited portraiture before his book, drawn out to the 
full measure of a masking scene, and set there to catch 
fools and silly gazers ;* and by those Latin words after 
the end, Vhta dabuni, qua bella negdrunt ; intimating, 
that what he could not compass by war, he should 
atchieve by his meditations V— Let the readei* judge 
from hence of the exactness of this polite writer, and 
the reliance which is due to his narratives. 

** The editors of Charles's works have omitted some 
writings to which he has an undoubted right.] Toland 
attacks the editors of Charles's works very briskly on 
this subject. " I must remark," says be, " that tho* his 
pretended friends were so ready to father such books 
on Charles I. wherein he had no hand ; yet they indus- 
triously left out of his works a letter to pope Gregory 
XV. whereof I can prove him as evidently to be the 
author, as Cicero or Virgil may be entitled to the Phi- 
lippics and the ^neids. There is an interpolated copy 
of it in the first volume of Rushworth's Collections ; 
it is rightly inserted in the quarto edition of a liook 
called Cabala, or Mysteries of State. It is also in the 
Italian Mercury of Vittorio Sixi ; in Du Cbesne's 1: rencl^ 



* Milton's Prose Worki, vol. I* p. 403. 
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to pope Gregory XV. and another in the 
year 1634, to pope Urban VIII. To thei* 

History of England, Scotland, and Ireknd; and id 
several Spanish and Italian authors. Pope Urban VIIL 
mentions it in the letter which he like^vUe sent this 
prince, with anotlier to his £ather l;ing James ; bodi 
which may be read in Rushworth's Collections. Nofir 
was not the omitting thi^ letter a notorious fraud, tince 
that it dlone, with those letters which the parliament 
publidied to disgrace him, and a few pieces besides^ 
make up all his genuine writings \*' The following 
account of Charlei^'s letter to Gregory XV. is taken 
.from a writer remarkable for bis fidelity and exactnesti 
*' We find two letters of Charles to Gregory XV. and 
Urban VI II. The former of these; letters was Mrrittea 
whUe he was prince of Wales, and in Spain, in answer 
to one. from the pope, dated April 20, l6£d, exhorting 
him to come into the bosom of the Church, and imitate 
bis glorious ancestors, who had done such great dnngt 
for the defence of religion. The prince's answer, dated 
at Madrid, June 20, the. same year, was published soon 
after in the Mercure Frangois, and smce reprinted in 
Wilson, Rushworth, &c. tho' there is aome difference 
in the copies given by the two laat mentioned histori-^ 
ans. But in that of the Mercure Fxan^ois, which agrees 
with Kttshworth's £1 think it should foe Wibon's], are 
these most remarkable eif pressions : 'It was an nn* 
speakable pleasure to me to read thegeneious exploits 
of the kipgs my predecessors, to whose memory po»* 
terity bath not giyen tbi^e praises and elogies of ho» 
aour, as we^e due to them. I do believe ihat your 
holiness hath set their e:Kamples before, my eyes, to the 
end that I might imitate tb^ui in all my actions ; for, 

• AiiiyDtor, p, 171. ,' 
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also we must add the instructions given to 
hi9 minister at Paris, containing an account 

m truth, they ha^re often exposed their estates and 
lives for the exaltation of the holy chair. Ahd the 
eourage with which they have assaulted the enemies of 
the cross of Jesus CSirist, hath not been less than the 
eare and thought which I have, to the end, that the 
peace and intelligence, which hath hitherto been want- 
ing in Christendom, might be bound with the bond of 
a true concord. For like as %he common enemy of 
peace watcheth always to put hatred and disi^ention 
between the Christian princes, so I believe that the 
glory of God requires, that we- should endeavour to 
unite them. And I do not esteem it a greater honour to 
be descended from so great princes, than to imitate 
them in the seal of their piety; in which it helps me 
very much to have known the mind and will of our 
thrice honoured lord and father, and the holy intentions 
€j(f his catholic majesty, to give a happy concurrence 
to so laudable a design ! For it grieves him extremely 
to see the great evil, that grows from the division of 
Christian princes, which the wisdom of your holiness 
foresaw, when it judged the marriage, which yon pleas* 
ed to design between the infanta of Spain and myself; 
to be necessary to procure so great a good. For it it 
very certain, that I shull never be *o extremely affect 
tionate to any thing in the world, as to endeavour an 
alliance with a prince that hath the same apprehension 
e£ true rdigioti with myself. Therefore I intreat your 
holiness to believe, that I have been always very far 
from encoufaging novelties, or to be a partisan of any 
faction against the catholic apostolic Roman religion ; 
but, cm the. contrary, I have sought all occasions to 
take away the suspicion that might rest upon me, and 
that I will eipploy n^yself for the time to ^orne, to hav« 
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of the ill behaviour of his queen towards 
him, as likewise the instructions to colonel 

but one religion and one faith, seeing that we all be^ 
lieve in Jesus Christ; having resolved in myself to 
sjiare nothing, that I have in the world, and to suffer 
ail manner of discomraoditieSf even to the hazarding 
of my estate and life, for a thing so pleasing unto 

God\" The king's letter to pope Urban VllL wa» 

written in 1634: it is in Latin, and was occasioned by 
the distresses the house of Lorrain was involved in by 
the arms of France. It shews great aflfection to the 
princes of that family^ and is full of pressing addresses 
to his holiness to exert his paternal authority to put^ 
an end to the calamities of the war. There is nothing 
in it on the s^ubject of religion ; but it is merely a civi^ 
compliment for a civil end, as Pry nne justly observea^ 
This letter was found among Laud's papery, and ea* 
doraed with his own liands in these words : *' Rece. Oct* 
15, 1635. A copy of the letter which is reported king 
Charles did write to pope Urban VIIL about the resti- 
tution of the duke of Loraigne ^". So that there can 
be little doubt concerning its genuineness, or of the 
correspondence his majesty held on some occasions 

with the bead of the Romish church.-^ But the editor* 

of Charles's works are chargeable with other omift* 
sions, namely, the instructions he gave to lord Carleton, 
containing an account of his queen's ill behaviour to- 
ward him, of whicb I have already given an accouMt; 
alnd instructions to colonel Cookran [Cocker4Mn]» to be 
pursued in his negotiation to the kipg of Denmark. Ia. 
these are set forth, ^' the undutiful behaviour of mal^^ 

* Enquiry iato the Share which K. Charles I. had in the Transactions of 
the Earl of Glamorgan, p 385. Svo. Lond. 1747« ^ Proline's Hidden 

Works of DMiiMSS, p* 142. foL Load. 164i5. 
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Cockei'am, to be pursued in his negotiation 
with the king of Denmark. More of 

of his majesty's subjects, who have not only invaded 
hts majesty in his particular rites, but have laid a de- 
signe to dissolve the monarchic and frame of govem- 
Ibenty under pretences of liberty and religion, becoming 
a dangerous precedent to all the monarchies of Christen- 
dome to be looked upon with successe in their designe.*' 
After this he shews the reasons he had '* to forsake 
London; the effect of his declarations to undeceive the 
people, and to difew to him tiniversally the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom ; the force he was master of, 
and the good condition of his affairs. And in order 
farther to induce his Danish majesty to give him the 
assistance demanded, he the said colonel is to set forth, 
that it had. been moved in the commons house to set 
out a fleet to take away his customs of the sound ; 
that the commons had given instructions to the fleet 
to visit, search, and intercept all such Danish ships as 
they should meet, and to fight with, sink, or destroy, 
all such as should resist them ; that this actually had 
been done by them; and that they permitted not' 
Danish ships, drove in by stress of weather, so much 
as to water." After which there follow these very re- 
markable words : 

** That in pursuance of their [the parliament's] great* 
designe of extirpating the royall blood, and monarchie 
of England, they have endeavoured likewise to lay a 
great bl^nish upon his royall family, endeavonriag to 
illegitimate all derived from his [Denmark's] sister, at 
once to cut off the interest and pretensions of the whole 
race, which their most detestable and scandalous de* 
signe they have pursued, examining witnesses, and co|1t 
ferring circumstances, and times, to- colouf their pre- 
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Charles's letters we were likely once to hava 
h^4i but by the uncommon care of the 

tensions in so great a fault : and which as his sacred, 
raajestie of England, in the true sense of honour of his 
mother, doth abhor, and will punish, so he expect his 
[Denmark's] concurrence, in vindicating a sister of so 
happy memory, and by whom so near an ijnion and 
continued league of amity, hath been produced between, 
the families and kingdoms. These things were to be 
urged by Cockeram to the Danish king, in order, we 
may suppose, to inflame him against the parliament, 
and thereby procure a loane of 100,000/, in moneyi, 
6000 musquets, 1500 horse-arms,and 20 pieces of field* 
artillery mounted, together with some horse^men*." 
These instructions have no date ; but they must havei 
been given about the middle of the year 1642, at the 
latest: for we read in Whitlock, " that in November, 
that year, letters from Holland to the king were inter- 
cepted, whereby notice is given him of store of ammu* 
nition and money sent to him from thence^ and of an. 
^bassador coming from Denmark to the king, and 
colonel Cockeram with him \" — Milton speaks of thi» 
suspicion, mentioned of his mother's chastity, in the 
following terms: " Was it not dishonourable in him- 
self [Charles] to feign suspicions and jealousies, which 
we found apiong those letters [taken at Naseby], touch- 
ing the chastity of his mother, ther.eby to gain assist-* 
ance from tlie king of Denmark, as in vindication of 
bis sister ^" It looks by this, that Milton was unac-» 
^uainted with the rumours of that queen's amours'^. 
These instructions to Cockran were afterwards made 

• King's Cabinet, p. 3S, 43. »» Whitlock's Memorials, p. 66. 

^ Milton's Prose W6rks, p. 468. ^ See Historical and Critical Ac- 

«M«Q| of Ui«vU& of Jano L p. 16-»40p 
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friends to his memory they were suppress^ 
ed *% and will not, in all probability, ever 

fase of by the parliament to Charles's disadvantage, a» 
we may learn from the following passage. — Feb. 1 1, 
1647, " Debate upon the declaration touching no more 
addresses to the king, and voted upon hearing proofs, 
that his majesties instructions to Mr. Cockeram — be 
inserted in the declaration, and ordered it to be printed 
and published *." 

What I have here inserted, is merely to discharge 
the duty of an historian. I am accountable for nothing 
contained in these letters and instructions: whether 
they are honourable or disgraceful to their author, the 
reader, as he has a right, will and mu&t judge. But i 
cannot conclude this note without observing, that the 
artifice of the editors of Charles's works was poor and 
ineffectual. They thought to have buried these writ- 
ings in oblivion, by omitting them in their collection; 
they imagined that for the future men would not think 
of them. But the thought was vain, as they had made 
so much noise in the world, and had been inserted in 
so many different collections ; and the event has shewn, 
that historical inquirers have come to the knowledge 
of them, and declared their contents. For all writers 
have not been so very complaisant to the memory of 
this monarch as Mr. Hume, who passes over so re- 
markable a letter as what is here quoted to Gregory 
XV. with only saying, " that the prince [Charlesij 
having received a very civH letter from the pope, he 
was induced to return a very civil answer^.'* 

*' More of Charles's letters we were likely once to 
have had ; but by the friends to his memory they were 
liuppressed.] The following quotation, as it contain^ 



» Wbitlock, p. 291. ^ Historjr of Gteat Britain, p. 
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see the light. All that remains now to be 

something remarkable, so will it be new to a great 
many of my readers^ who, I doubt not, will be pleased 
with my giving it them at length.-^—-*" The most ex- 
ceptionable part of Charles I/s character, and what 
appears to have been the main source of his misfor- 
tunes, and occasion of his ruin, wals his want of since- 
rity ill all matters, in which his power and prerogative 
were concerned. This is too clearly proved by many 
public facts, to be denied by any impartial person; 
and might have been still more strongly evinced, if the 
friends to the king's memory had not taken an uncom- 
mon care to suppress such evidences as would have dis- 
credited their panegyrics upon him. A remarkable in- 
stance of this zeal appears from a letter of Dr. Charles 
Hickitian [afterwards bishop of Londonderry], chaplain 
to Laurence Hyde earl of Rochester, the younger son 
of the earl of Clarendon, and the editor of his history. 
This letter was written by the doctor, at the desire of 
■ his patron, to Dr. Thomas Sprat,- bishop of Rochester, 
to request that prelate's concurrence for preventing the 
intended publicfation of a collection of letters of king 
Charles L to his queen; which must have beert differ- 
ent from those taken in his cabinet at Naseby, since the 
latter had not only been published by order of the long 
parliament, but likewise several times reprinted, and 
particularly with that king's works. But the former 
collection has never seen> nor is ever likely to see the 
light ; as it is probable, that those who appear, from 
Dr. Hickman's letter, so zealous for his majesty's me- 
mory, would sacrifice to his honour what they thought 
^o inconsistent with it. This suppression of important 
facts, in favour of particular characters and parties, is 
little less criminal than the absolute felsification of 
them : and such a violation of one of the first laws of 
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mentioned of the production of this king^s 

bislory has been the great source of the corruption of 
It, whether civil or ecclesiasticaU*' Dr. Hickinan*« 
letter is as follows : 

" MY LORD, 

. " Last week Mr. Bennet [a bookseller] left with me % 
manuscript of letters from king Charles L to his qtieen i 
and said it was your lordship's desire and Dr. Felling's, 
thatjoiy lord Rochester would read them over, and see 
what wafr£t to be left out in the intended edition of 
them* Accordiagly my lord has read them over, and 
^upou ■ the whole matter says, he is very much amazed 
at the design of printing them; and thinks that king's 
enemiei3 could not have done him a greater discourtesy. 
He shewed me many passages, which detract very 
much from the reputation of the king's prudence, and 
something from his integrity; and, in short, he can 
find nothing throughout the whole collection, but what 
will lessen the character of the king, and offend all 
those who wi^* well to his memory. He thinks it very 
unfit to expose any man's conversation and familiarity 
with his wife, but especially that king's; for it was ap- 
plirently his blind • side, and his enemies gained great 
advantage by shewing it. But my lord hopes his 
friends will spare him ; and therefore he has ordered 
me not to deliver the book to tlie bookseller, but put 
it into y<>ur lordship^s hands; and when you have read 
it, he knows you will be ^of his opinion. If your lord- 
ship has not time to read it all, my lotd ha» turned 
4owai99me leaves, wbtare he make»hisd3^ief objections. 
If your lordship s^ids any servant to town, I beg you 
would order him to call here for the book,' and that you 
wonld take cafe about it. 

'* Here is a hot discourse that the wkrrant is signed 
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pen, is a copy of verses", written at Caris- 

for my lord Preston's execution; but I cannot believe 
it. My lord, I humbly beg your lordship's blessing; 
and remain your most dutiful sop, uid humble servant, 

*' CHARLES HICKMAN* 

''To the right reverend the lord bishop of Rochester, 
at Bromley in Kent'. 

" This letter was written some time between the 17th 
of January, 1690, arid the l6tb of February following, 
tho* the precise day be uncertain; and it is transcribed 
from the Harleian library of manuscripts, l6l, c. 18, 
fol. 189, which was purchased in 1753. by the parlia- 
ment, and now made part of the British Musseum ' :'* 
so that there can be no possible doubt of its authen-^ 
ticity. 

This letter, as it tends little to the honour of the 
memory of Charles, reflects somewhat on the character 
of lord Rochester, and may possibly tempt the reader to 
pay the less regard to the protestation he makes, of his 
not daring to take on him to make any alterations in his 
father's history ^ ; it beisrg to be suspected, that he who 
scruples not, out of party-views, to conceal the truth, 
may on occasion pervert it, to answer the same pur^ 
f>o«e8. 

*' A copy of verses, 8cc.] This poem has the title of 
Majesty in Misery ; or an Imploration to the King of 
Kings. It is said to have been written by his majesty 
at Carisbrook Castle, in the year 1648. 

It is somewhat long; but as it is little known, and 
perhaps may gr$itify the r6ader*s curiosity, and enable 
him to judge of the poetical talents of Charles, I will 
insert it. 

' Appendix to the Enqciiry into the Share K. Charles I. had in Gla- 
jnor^an's Transactions, p. 12. ^ See Preface to the 1st wol of 

Clarendon's History, p. % 

^ro%t, II. h 
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btook Cwtle m tbe year ,1648. Th^j l»v* 

L 
Great monarch of the world, from whose power spiiags 
The potency and power of kings, 
ReeoRl the royal woe ray Buffermg sings; . 

II. 
A»4 teach my teogue, that ever did confine 
Its faculties in truth's seraphic line, 
To track the treasons of thy foes and mhie. 

III. 
Natufci and law, by thy divine decree* 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) 
With this dim diadem invested me : 

IV. 
With it, the sacred sceptre, purple robe. 
The holy unction, and the royal globe : 
. Yet am I lerdl'd with the life of Job. 

V. 

Th» fiercest fhiios, that do daily tread 
Vfou my gffief, my i^y^sorowned head. 
Are. those that Qwe my bounty for their bread. 

VI. 
They raise a war, and christen it " the cause,** 
Whilst sacrilegious hands have best applause, 
yiimder and murder are the kingdom's k|ws ; 

vn. 

Tyranny hMa the titje oi ta » at i o» . 
Revenge and robbery are reformation, 
OppiKssion gains the name ef seqae6tration« 

VIII. 
My loyal subjects who in this bad season 
Attend me (by the law of God and reason) 
They dare impeadi and pnnMi for high treasaD. - 

HE. 
Neyt a| tbt «lfrgy^ do their furies homn, 
Bioof episcopacy mnit go down, 
They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 

X 

Chnichmen are Qbain'd, and schismaticka are free'4» 
Mechanickftpreach, and holy lathers bli^ 
The crown is cmcified with the creivLi 
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teen omitted in the collection of his works; 
though no doubt has been made of their ge^- 



nuineness. 



XL 
The chuvdi of £iigl«iiddodi all ftctiedfoiler. 
The palpit is Qsurp'd by each impoBtor, 
Ex tengtore ezctttdes tbe^/«r notter* 

XII. 
Tlie presbyter and independant seed 
%>ring8 witb, broad blades; to make reli^km bleed, 
Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 

XIII. 
The comer atones mlsplac'd by erery pavkxir % 
With such a bloody method and behaviouri 
Their ancestors did crudfle our Saviour. 

XIV. 
Ifly royal consort, from whose fruitful womV 
So many princes legally have come, 
!s foic'd ki pilgrimage to seek a tomb. 

XV. 
Great Britatn^B lieir is foroed hito Frftnce, 
Whilst on his iktheHs head his foeft advance : 
Poor child ! he weeps out his inheritance. 

XVI. 
With my own power my majesty they wound. 
In the king's name the king himself 's uncrown'd : 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond. 

XVIL 
With propositions daily they enchant 
My people's ears, such as do reason daant| 
And the Almighty will not let me grant. 

XVIII. 
They promise to erect my royal stem, 
To make me great, t' advance my diadem* 
If I will first fall down and worship them ! 

XIX. 
But for refusal they devour my throneS) 
INstress my children, And destroy my bones, 
1 fear they'll force me to make bread of stones. 

l2 
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But it i? time to pass from the. private, 
to the public character of Charles. Abroad , 
he made little figure; his wars being ill 

My life tliey pHze at s^ch a slender rate, 
Ttiat in my absence they draw bills of hate, 
To prove the king a tray tor to thestate* 

XXI. 
Felons obtain more privilege than T, 
They are allowed to answer ere they die ; . 
'Tis death for me to ask the reason, why* 

xxn. 

But sacred Saviour, with thy words I woo 

Tbte to forgive, and not be bitter to 

Such, as thou know'st do not know what theyxlo. 

xxrii. 

For since they from their Lord are so disjotnted. 
As to contemn those edicts he appointed, 
Ho% can they prize the power of his anointed? 

XXIV. 
V Augment my patience, nullifie my bate, . 

Preserve my issue, and inspire my mate, 
Yet though we perish, bless this church and state. 

Of this poem, Dr. Burnet (who says he had it from 
t very worthy gentleman, ^\io waited on his majesty 
at that time, and copied it out from the original) ob-* 
serves, " that the mighty sense and great piety of it,* 
will be found to be beyond all the finest sublimities of 
poetry which yet are not wanting here V 

And Mr. Hume, speaking of this copy of verses, re- 
marks, " that the truth of the sentiment, rather than 
the elegance of expression, renders them very pathe- 
tic ^." The reader, who attentively considers them, 
will be able to judge of the propriety of these observa- 
tions, and of the pqetical talents of bis majesty* 

• Memoirs of th« Pato of Humilton, ^ 9^9» ^ History of Great 

BritAiDi p» 451. 
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conducted, and unsuccessful': witness the 
war with Spain*', which he found liimself 

I have now finished the account of Charles's Writ 
ings : and as a memento to princes, and their ministers, 
(if such should ever cast an eye on this performance) 
I will close the note with the wholesome advice pf 
lord Shaftesbury. " I will not/' says be, " take upon 
me to recommend this author^haracter to our future 
princes. Whatever crowns or lawrel^ theii* renowned 
predecessors [Henry VIII. Jam^ I. and Charles I.] 
inay have gathered in this field of honor; I should 
think that, for the future, the speculative province 
might more properly be committed to private heads, 
ft would be a sufficient encouragement to the learned 
world, and a -sure earnest of the increase and flourish- 
ing of letters in our nation, if its sovereigns would be 
contented to be the patrons of wit, and vpuchsafe to 
look graciously on the ingenious pupils of art. Or 
were it the custom of their prime ministers to have any 
sndi regard, it would of itself be isufficient to change 
the face of aflairs. A small degree of favour would 
insure the fortunes of a distressed and ruinous tribe, 
whose forlorn condition has helped to draw disgrace 
iipon arts and sciences, and kept them far oiF from 
that politeness and beauty, in which they would soon 
appear*." 

'• Witness the war with Spain, 8cc.] Charles, by 
iittesting the narrative of the duke of Buckingham, 
feonccrning the Spaniards' behaviour in the match with 
the fnfanta, and the restitution of the JPalatinate, was 
the occasion of the parliament's desire that the treaties 
should be broken off, and arms made use of to recover 
the patrimony of the king of Bohemia. King James^ 

• Characteristics, roh I. p. 193. 
1 
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engage4 in on his accession to the throne^ 
Marcli. 26, 1625 : a war which began with 

tigaipLSt his incliaations, seemed to comply with the 
voice of his people^ declared by their representatives } 
aad preparations were .made for war. In the m^aiit 
while James died; and Charles, intent on carrying o^ 
yrhat by Buckingham's instigation he had beg^n^ 
quickly assembled a parliament; in which, qj;- tb^ 
ppeniug of it, he was pleased to say, " My lords and 
gentlemen, I hope you remember you were pleased to 
Employ me to advise my father to break off those two 
treaties that were on foot ; so that I cannot say I cam« 
hither a free unengaged man. It's true, I came into 
this business willingly said freely, like a young man^ 
and consequently rashly ; but it was by your interest, 
your engagement ; so that though it were ,dpne like a 
you^Jg man, yet I cannot repent me of it, ai^d I think 
jiQne can blame me for it, knowing the ]pv,e and. fidelity 
you have borne to your king, having myself likewise 
§ome little experience of your affections. - 1 pray you 
remepihef that this being my first action, and begun 
by your advice and intreaty, wh^l; a great dishonour it 
were to you, and me, if this action, so begun, should 
fail for that assistance you are able to give me. Y^J 
knowing the constancy of your love, both to me and 
this business, I needed not to have said this, but onljf 
tp shew what care and sense I havje of your honours 
Bf^d my Qwn. — Wherefore I hope you will take such 
^raye counsel, as you will expedite what you have in 
b^ad to do: which will do me and yoyrselves ac^ 
infinite deal of honour ; you, in sljiewing your love, to 
me,j aad me,' that I may perfect that work which my 
father hath so happily begun*/' After this the lord- 

* Frsytiklaod's Annals^ p. 109^ 
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fittii^ out a comidcHrable fleet, under an 

keeper Williams, by his majesty's order, told tbem; 
^ that the king^B main reason of oalling this parlia^i 
menty was to mind them of the great engagements fbr 
the recorepy of the Palatinate, and to )et them u&de^ 
•tand that the srhbsidies granted in the last pmrUament 
were already spent, together with as mtM^ of tb4 
king's own reventte.^'-*^«~«It must be confessed thta 
iMldress of Chai-les was very proper, and calcnlated to 
make the parliament readily and powerfully support 
kim. But however it was^ two subsidies only were 
granted; lior could the king, either at London, oT 
Oxford, (where the parliament, cm account of the 
plague, was ordered to be assembled after itd adjourn^ 
meat) obtain more. The commons had their grieve 
ances ; and their touching on them was unacceptsfaii 
to the court, especially as Buckingham began to be 
severely inveighed against; and rather than be forced 
to redress them, his majesty chose to dissolve the 
parliament, though money was never mone waited fay 
a king for his own private use,< and to carry on the 
war\ 

But notwithstanding die dissolution df the parU^ 
ment, Charles having raised money by way of loan^ 
dsough contrary to law, determined to casry on the 
war against Spain, ^f To this end, a fleet was fitted 
out for an expedttion against that kingdom* The 
eoinmand thereof, instead of being bestowed oi^ Sii 
Robert Mansei, an old and experienced seaman, 'and 
vice^miral of England, was given to Sir JBdwasd 
Cecil, a soldier trained in the Low-country wars, wiio^ 
for <^ honour of the ettterprkey was created viaeonnft 
Wimbledon ; and agreeable to tbe choice of the general 
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unexperienced sea*-cofnniaiider, the viscount 

was .this success of this expedition. His fleet coa« 
sisted of eighty sail, ,of whldi number soine were ships 
of the /States General; .and .the earls of Essex and 
Denbigh were his, vice and reiu admirals ; with whicif 
letting sail from Plymouth^ when he was got some 
lew leagioejs .at aea, he was encountered with a violei^l 
atdrm, which dispersed the fleet, so that they Wier0 
many days before they .got together at Aieit ^ppointfed 
xendezvons .off cape St. Vincent. From, thence pro* 
oeeding to the bay of Cadiz, they found there, near 
the Puatal^ fourteen, great ships, and /twelve ^Uies^ 
which, through neglect and miBOianagement^ .they 
suffered to escape; for though the earl of Ea^ex, put-- 
suaQt to the .general's ordersi did .very resolutely rand 
bravely attack them^ jet the rest , of the fleet not 
coining up timely to his assistance, the Spiiotsh ships, 
after having given the earl. a warm salute, or tx^o, re- 
tired over to Port Real: to whidi place.it was not 
thought fit to follow theni^ whether through th^ igao> 
tance of the pilots, or unskilfnlneas of the gen^cal, is 
bard to determine. So that failing in this enterprice, 
they attai^ked the castle of Puntal,«and with the loss of 
a great many men^ made a shift to atchie¥« the reduce 
tion>of that place: after which, having made some ior* 
effectual efforts against the town of. Cadiz, the troops 
were reimbarked, and the fleet set sail for cape St. Via-* 
eei^t^ to cruize in the jofflng of thai place for the Flota 
from America^ where having waited for some time in 
vain, the men began to grow v^ry sickly; when, to 
GOQOipljete the miscarriages of this expedition, the sick 
m[en were distributed through the whde fleet, twc^ to 
eadi.shipy. by whict) means the sickness was increased 
to such a degree, that there were scarce hands enough 
left to carry ,tbe fleet hoi^e;, which, in th$ month of 
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^imbledwi ; i^hich, a&er a ihiitless texpe^ 

December, returned itigloriouily to England*.''—* 
Tills x^Qs the only expedition against Spaing this the 
fruit of it! whi«h, weibay be sure, tended not greatly 
to the reputation of the firitish arms, or the hcraotir of 
the British monarch. — HovreVer> this dishont^urable 
expedkion to Cadiz did not sit easy oa Chatles. H^ 
testiffied his resentment of Wimbiedon^s conduct^ by 
eailing him to an account before his council, amd aftep* 
WBrds'fbrbidding him his presence. Wimbledon, bow^ 
ever, stood stoutly in his own justification, and kiddia 
Uame on Str Michael Geree and tbe earl of Essex, 
** who," says be, " let pass tfie king of Spain's ships 
that offered him fight, which would have been the 
chief service, having instracttons not to let any Aie, 
or break out, without fighting with them.'' After this, 
in a letter to Buckingham, he adds, ^' I hold mysdf 
dear of all imputations, in despight ^cf all mali<^ add 
practice that hath been against me, to obscure id 1 my 
endehvours, which my adversaries in their coftsoiences 
can best witness, .that when they slept, I waked; when 
tbey made good chear, I fasted; and when they rested, 
I toiled* And besides, when they went about to hinder 
the journey at Plymouth, by railing at the beggarli^ 
ness of it> -and discrediting of it, I was contented to 
tftke it upon me, though against my judgment, as I 
did secretly deUvcr both to his majesty and your grace; 
before I departed from the coast: nominating in my 
letter to his majesty all tbe inoonveniences Uiat did 
after happen unto the fleet; for had it not been in 
obedience to his majesty, and my good affection to 
yiaur exceliency (that I did see so much affect it, and 
was so far engaged), I would rather have been torne 

^ Bitfchei'p Kiivvl Hiitmy, {h 37a $nU Lond. 1720. See *i«» Acta 
|t(?gm, p. 555. fol. Lond. And Howel'j Utters, p. 166, 
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was afterwards attempted, though peace 

latter. Iti short, k cannot be demed, and my lord 
Ciafendon owniSy that as the insolence of ^Bucking- 
ham caused the war with Spatn^ so hi^ lust and his 
Tanrty ^alone threw the nation info another with 
i^ance. Spain was courted first without reason^ and 
aflPronted afterwards withoiit provocation. Ships were 
lent to the king of France against bis protestant sub- 
jects; and the persecution of his protestant stibjects 
was made the pretence -of a rupture with him. Thus 
was the nation led from one extravagant project to 
another^ at an immense charge^ with great diminution 
of honour, and infinite loss to trade, by the ignorance, 
private interest, and passion of one man. The con- 
duct therefore of the parliament, who attacked this 
man, was perfectly consistent with the conduct of 
that parliament who had so much applauded him ; and 
one cannot observe withopt astonishment^ the slip 
made by the noble historian we have just quoted, 
when he affirms, that the same men who had ^ap- 
plauded him, attacked him, without imputing the least 
crime to him, that was not as much known when they 
applauded him, as when they attacked him. Now it 
is plain, that many of the crimes imputed to him, 
in the reign of king Charles, when he was attacked, 
could not be known ; and that many others had not 
been even committed in the reign of king James, 
when he was, upon one single occasion, applauded'.'* 
This seems a sufficient reply lo lord Clarendon. 

Mr. Hume indeed seems of Clarendon's mind: he 
calls the two subsidies, amounting to 1*12,000/. rather 
a. cruel mockery of Charles, than any serious design 
of supporting him ; and he attributes this usage not 
only to envy and hatred against Buckingham; th^ 

• Craftsman, vdI- VIF. p. 3B». \9m6. Lond. 1731. 
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Was not proclaimed till the middle of th% 
year 1631* Nor was this prince more for- 
tunate in the war '"^ which, bj the instiga-^ 

nation's being unused to the burthens of taxes;- the 
disgusts of the puritans against the court, " both by 
reason of the fjrihciples of civil liberty, essential to 
their party, and on account of the restraint under 
which they were hel,d by the established hierarchy; 
end the match with France:" I say, he attributes this 
behaviour of the parliament not only to these causes, 
but likewise to the design the principal men among 
the commons "had to seize the opportunity, which 
the king's necessities offered them, to reduce the pre- 
rogative within more reasonable bounds V But this 
is refining too much. The parliament saw the war 
was directed by wrong hands ; they saw English ships 
lent to the French king, in order to destroy the pro- 
testants of his kingdom; and consequently they had 
little hope's that the Palatinate (the chief reason of the 
war) would be recovered by the counsels of those, 
who were so unconcerned about the protestant cause. 
Add to this, that the parliament were out of humour 
at being adjourned to Oxford, " when the pestilence 
had overspread the land, so that no man that travelled 
knew whereto lodge in safety; and therefore might 
reasonably be supposed to have voted out of discon- 
tent and displeasure, as Williams thought- they 
would **/' These considerations, with those mentioned 
by lord Bolingbroke, abundantly account for the 
behavrour of Charles's parliament, and are a justifica^ 
tion of it. 

^^ Nor was this prince more fortunate in the war,- 
' &c.] In the note 9 I Have shewn the real causes of 

* Home's History of Great Britain, vol. I. p. 144— U7. •» Phillips's 
life of Williams, p..l6U Sto., Cambridge, 1700. 
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lion of Buekioghoia, he m;^e agaiasi 
France, at the same time that the Spamsh 
breach was unclobed. Every one knows 

this war^ even the lust and revenge of Buckingham : 
but thi» was carefully to be concealed from the world, 
and Charles was made to believe that he had received 
injuries from France, and that his honour and interest 
required him to revenge them. 

Buckingham therefore prevailed on him tp declare 
war against the French king, and, for the reasons of it, 
to allege the influence of the house of Austria od the 
councils of France, manifested in count Mansfield's 
being denied landing with his army there, in the con* 
qlusion of his father*s reign; the injuries and oppres* 
sions of the protestants of France, though they had 
s|;rictly adhered to the edict of peace concluded by his 
mediation; and the injustice of his most christian ma- 
jesty, in seizing upon one hundred and twenty English 
ships in time of full peace* These were the pretences 
on which war against France was made, wl^n Charles 
was unable to prosecute that he was engaged in against 
Spain. However, a good fleet was equipped out, an 
army put on board, and Buckingham, who was ignorant 
of military afiairs, constituted admiral of the fleet, and 
Qommander in chief of the land-forces*. On the 7th 
of June, 1627, he sailed from Portsmouth; and having 
in vain attempted to get entrance into Rochelle, direct- 
ed his course to the isle of Rhee, where he landed his 
forces, and might easily have made himself master of 
the fort de la Pr^e, and those who defended it. But 
he was dilatory ; Thoiras, the French commander, was 
active, and kept him so well employed, that time was 
given to the Frepch court to raise forces, under the 
command of count Schomberg; who landed in the 

* See Rashwortti, nil. T. p. 4S4, 485. 
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the f hamefiil descent at the ide of Rhee, 
and its unhappy issue; nor can any be to« 

island without any molestation from the English fleet^^ 
marched towards Buckingham, who was besieging St, 
Martin's, caused him with precipitation to raise the 
siege, and forced him to reimbark with gfeat loss of 
men and honour. *' The duke of Buckingham lost in 
this expedition about fifty officers, near two thousand 
common soldiers, five and thirty prisoners of note, and 
forty-four colours, which were carried to Paris, and 
hung up as trophies in the cathedral there. And thus 
ended this expedition, with great dishonour to the 
English, and equal glory to the French ; but in parti- 
cular to monsieur Thoiras, who, for having so bravely^i 
with a handful of men, defended a small fort (for no 
other is it, though our journals and accounts dignify i% 
with the title of a citadel) against a numerous fleet and , 
army, was not long after advanced to the high dignity 
of a mareschal of France *." — In a letter from Denzill 
Holies, Esq. afterwards lord Holies, to Sir Thomag 
Wentworth, well known by the title of Icwrd StaffordCj, 
dated Dorchester, Nov. 19, 1627, we have the follow- 
ing account of this unhappy expedition. 

— " God hath blessed us better than we deserve, or,^ 
by our preparations, than we could expect, or else we 
had been in a far worse condition than now we are» 
though we be sufficiently bad ; for it Was a thousand 
to one we had lost all our ships, to close up this unfor- 
tunate action, if a fair wind had not so opportunely 
come to have brought them off; for they had but ten 
days victuals left, which failing, they must have sub- 
mitted themselves to the enemies mercy, who besides 
were preparing with long-boats to have come and fired 
them, which was marvellous feasible^ if they had staid 

* Barehet's Vwnl History, p. 377. 
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taUy igtierant of the poor figure anv fleeti^ 
made, when sent to the relief of Rochdle; 

never so little longer. For the particulars of their most 
shameful deroute upon their retreat, which is, or will 
be, in every body's mouth, I doubt not but you know 
as well or better tha;i myself. For the action in gene- 
ral, one of themselves, who, for his understanding and 
sincerity, I may term also a prophet of their own, has 
given me this censure of it; that it was ill begun, 
worse ordered in every particular, and the success ac- 
cordingly most lamentable : nothing but discontents 
between the general and the most understanding of his 
soldiers, as Burroughs, Courtney, Spry ; every thing 
-done against the hair, and attempted without probabi- 
lity of success, and there was no hopes of mastering 
the place from the very beginning, especially since 
Michaelmas, that a very great supply came at once into 
the fort, and that since they relieved it at their plea- 
sure ; yet for all this the duke would stay, and would 
not stay, doing things by halves; for had he done 
either, and gone through with it, possibly it could not 
have been so ill as it is : for he removed his ordnance 
and shipped it almost a month afore he raised bis 
siege; yet still kept his army there, fit neither for of- 
fence nor defence ; and at the last, the Saturday before 
the unfortunate Monday he came away, would needs 
give a general assault, where many good men were 
. lost, when there was no ordnance to protect them go- 
" ing on or coming off. Et qualis vitOy finis ita, as they 
behaved themselves while they were there, so did they 
at their coming away; for though they knew two thou- 
sand French landed that morning in the island, and 
that there was at least three thousand in the two forts, 
the great one and the little one, (of which, by the way,- 
we never heard; but they thought it Hot fit we should 
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which in spite of thdr efforts was taken, 
and the power of tl^ protestants in that 

know all, perhaps because they knew secrecy an essen- 
tial part of war-policy) so as they could not but expect 
to he a little troubled with them in their marching, yet 
made they no provision to secure themselves : for being 
to pass by a narrow causey, (where more than six or 
eight could not go in front, and which a very small 
number might have made good against a million) and 
so by a bridge over a little passage into an island, as it 
were, where once being, they would be safe, there was 
no order taken for viewing and preparing the way; 
that when they came to it, there was no passage over, so 
as their stay there gave a great deal of time and oppor- 
tunity to the enemy, who all the while followed them 
Bte their heels so close, that my lord duke himself, who^ 
I know not by what misfortune, was in the rear, had 
like to have been snapped, if he had not presently 
made way through the troops then upon the narrow 
causey. And had he, the general, miscarried, what 
might have become, think you, of the whole army, like 
a body without a head, or a flock without a shepherd i 
But he carefully got himself on ship-board that night, 
to prevent the worst, and to take order for boats for 
the shipping of the army ; but so the French falling on 
upon the rear, killed and took prisoner as they would 
themselves, helped by our own horse, who, to save 
themselves (which yet they could not do), broke in, 
and rid over our men, and put all into disorder, which 
made way for the slaughter ; but, it seems, no resist- 
ance at all was made, but that they even disbanded, and 
shifted every one for himself; for sure there was no, 
word of command given to make them face about for 
the repulsing of the enemy ; for then it must needs 
have gone from hand to hand through the whole 
troops : and a Serjeant major, that was in the vao, has 

YOL. II. M 
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kingdom thCTeby greatly weakened. Aft^ 
which Charles soon solicited a peace, whach- 

protested unto me, they did not so much as know that' 
any thing had been done, till afterward a pretty while ; 
and it had been the easiest thing in the world, in that 
narrow place, to have beaten back the enemy, had 
thej been never so many, or at least to have defended 
themselves. But the disorder and confusion was so 
great, the truth is, no man can tell what was done, 
nor no account can be given how any man was lost, 
not the lieutenant-colonel how his colonel, or lieute- 
nant how his captain, or any one man knows how 
another was lost, which is a sign that things were very 
ill carried. This only every man knows, that since 
England was England, it received not so dishonourable 
a blow. Four colonels lost, thirty-two colours in the* 
enemy's possession (but more lost), God knows how 
iftany men slain ; they say not above two thousand of 
our side, and, I think, not one of the enemy's*." This 
was, indeed^ miserable success ! But what better could 
be expected from a man of Buckingham's turn of 
mind ? What better from a man ignorant in arts and 
arms, and who was too haughty to follow the advice oB 
those who were well versed in affairs, and capable ot 
conducting them to advantage? But the defeat of 
Buckingham was not the worst consequence of this 
war : for Rochelle, whi^h at first was unwilling to ad«^ 
niit the duke of Buckingham, being persuaded by Ro- 
han and Soubize, the protestant chiefs, declared for the 
English; and, in consequence thereof, endured a siege* 
(in which it underwent hardships unparalleled in** mo- 
dern story, except those of Isfahan in the year \72%) 
which terminated in the ruin of its rights, privileges, 

* Stnifibide*s Lettets and Dispatches, vol. L p. 41. See also RohaD*^ 
Memoiw, p. 148—152. * See Cabala, p. 27S. 
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he procured by abandoning those whom he 
had draMTi iAto the war, and submittiiig to 

and power^ and wholly subjected the protestants to the 
will of the French court ; for the succour* sent them' 
from England were useless and unprofitable.-^" Our 
fleet and tro6ps being gone, the French king^ clodely 
blocked up the Rochellers, who yet had some depend- 
ence upon the duke of Buckingham ; for* he promised^ 
them to return to their assistance: and though he ditf 
not go in person, a fleet of about fifty sail were fitted 
out, under the command of the earl of Denbigh, who 
set sail therewith, from Plymouth the ITtlr of April, 
16^8, and came to an anchor in the road of Kochelle 
tlie 1st of May. Before the harbour^s mouth he found 
twenty of the Fiench king^s ships, to which he was su-' 
perior in strength, and sent word into the town, that he' 
would sink them as soon as the winds and tide would 
permit ; but being on the 8th of May favoured both by 
one and the other, and the Rochellers expectiug he 
would d6 what he had promised, he, without attempt- 
ing it, returned to Plymouth the 26th, which caused no 
fittnall murmurings knd jealousies in England. A third- 
Aeet was prepared for the relief of Rochelle, to be 
commanded by the duke himself, the town being th'eii ^ 
reduced to the last extremities ; but he being, on the 
£Sd of August, stabbed at Portsmouth, by one Felton," 
^ discontented officer, the earl of Lindsey was appoint- 
ed to command it, and set sail the 8th of September. 
The ships .were but ill supplied with stores and provi- 
sions ; and coming before Rochelle, they found no 
J'rench navy to oppose them, but a rery strong bdrri- 
cado across the entry of the port, to force which many 
brave attempts were made, but in vain; so that the 
|lochelIers being thus distressed, and in despair, im- 
plored the French king's mercy, and surrendered on the 
I8th of October; soon after which a peace ensued be- 

M 2 
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the tenns which Richlieu,Jn the name of 
his master, demanded. After such ill con- 

tween the two crowns, and the proteatants were glad to- 
subniit to any terms, with the bare toleration of their 
religion V What a poor figure did the Eaglish make 
in thift war! How much fallen was she from her old 
glory! The king drew in the French protestants to the 
wat; he solicited and encouraged them to seize the* 
opportunity for the restoration to their rights and pri- 
vileges, which then offered itself; he " declared he 
would hazard all his kingdoms, and his own person, 
too, in so just a war, to which he found himself obliged 
both by conscience and honour,, and that he would not 
listen to any treaty but jointly with them V " But," 
says the noble author, (who bore so great a part in this* 
war) " the assistance the town of Rochelle had from 
England, served only to consume their provisions, and 
draw a famine on the city *^ ." And in another place be 
observes, that peace with England being made, the. 
French king turned his whole force against the pro- 
testants**; so that, to prevent their destruction, he 
[Rohan] was forced to accept of a disadvantageous 
peace. For it is most dertain, that Charles deserted 
the protestants in the war in which he had engaged* 
tlieniy and obtained a peace for himself, which redound*- 
ed no ways to his honour^ Let us hear a writer emi* 
jient in the republic of letters. "King Charles/* says- 
he, " after a great deal of trouble and vast expences^ 
was obliged to make application to the French, by the 
Venetians, to obtain a disadvantageous peace, which 
drew upon him the contempt of strang^s as well as of 
his own sfubjecta. He had endeavoured to accommo- 

* Burcbet's Naval History, p. 3*78. History of the Edict of Nantz, toT. 
IT. p. 443. 4lo. Lond. 1694. ^ KofaaD'is Bisooar^e upon the Troubles 

iH France, attbe end of bis MemoiirK * Hfemoinr, p^ 824. ' Diec^iurs^ 
•n the Troi»hles of Praace, p. ^3« 
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duct and disgrace, we may well imaginiei 
the power of Charles was not much dreaded ' 
by his neighbours. Tliis he soon found: 

date matters with Lewis XIII. whilst he was befor* 
Rochelle, by mediaticm of the ambassadors ot the king 
of Denmark and the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces: but answer was given to their ambassadors, 
that if they had power from the king of England to ask 
a peace for him, and to offer such satisfactions as he 
ought to make to France to obtain it, a negotiatioit 
should be entered into with them, but no otherwise. 
So brisk an answer plainly shewed, that Charles wast 
but little feared, an,d that he must be forced in the end 
to comie to wbai: F^auce d/amanded. He promised, by 
the .treaty, jto cK>afirm the articles of ttie contract of the 
queen's marriage, which he had so many times brdken 
and aocepted with so much meanness, and which, if 
there was any thing to be altered for the service of the 
queen, was to be done with the consent of both drowns. 
The treaty was signed the ^4th of April, 1629, by 
Ludovico Contarini, and Zorzo Zorzi, the ambassadors; 
of Venice, who were empowered from? EngtendV— ' 
" Thus, "says the baron Puffendor^ " ended a war against 
two kiijgs [of FraQce and Spain] whose joint force* 
Chaxles was Qot able tp cQpe with; by which he gained 
nothing but disreputation, and the dissatisfaction and 
resentmeat of his people, and an incredible sum' of 
debts into the bargain^/' In short> his majesty came 
with so littl^-repptation out of this war with Fiance, 
that his miaister sent there' (to carry his ratification of 
jthe peacje, apd to receive the oatl^ of the French king 
to the observance of it) was dei^ided to bis face, as we 
learn from^ the following passage in one of Howel's Iet«< 

• Life of Hichlieu, toI. I. p. 312, 8va Loi^d. 1695. * InUoducUoi^ 

19 tbe History, p. U3, Sva Loud. ni)6. 
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fi^ tl»6 neutrality of his ports was violated 
fepth by the Spaniards and Dutch''; his 
subjects insulted arid wronged by them, and 

terS :-^" Mr. <^ontrolCT Sir Thomas Edmonds is lately 
returned from France, having renewed the peace which 
was, made up to his bands hefore by the Venetian am- 
|)asi$adorSy who bad much laboured in it^ andhad con- 
fjhjdfid all >:hing$ beyond the Alps, wl^en the king of 
France was at Susa to relieve Casal. The monsieur 
that was to fetch him from St. Denis to Paris, put a 
liind of jieering compliment upon him, via., That his ex- 
cellency should not think it strange, that he had so few 
Fr^oh gentlemen to attend in this service to accom- 
pany him tQ the court, in regard there were so many 
iciU^ in the isle of Rhee. The marquis of Chasteau- 
ne^ is here frpm France, and it was an odd speech also 
from bim, reflecting upon Mr. controler, *That the 
)iing of Great Britain used to send for bis ambassadors 
from abroad to pluck capons at bomeV These jests 
ipust have cut to the quick, had Charles been a man of 
vendibility. But it appears not that he was touched 
with tbi^ih, or bad any resentment of them. 

'• The neutrality of his ports was violated both by 
Ihe Spaniards and Dutch.] ** Tho' enemies may be 
tl^acked or slain on our own ground, or our enemies on 
tfie sea, yet it is not lawful to assault, kill, or spoil him 
In a haven or peaceable port ; but that proceeds not 
from their persons, but from his right," says Molloy, 
" who hath empire there ; for civil societies have pro- 
Tided, that no force.be used in their countries against 
jpaen, but that of law, and where that is open, the right 
of hurting ceaaeth. The Carthaginian fleet was at 
anchor in Syphax's port, who at that time was at peace 
with the Romans and Carthaginians ; Scipio unawares 
* Howerg Letters, p. 210. 
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also: by the French : nor did he ever receive 

< 

fell into the same haven: the Carthaginian fleet being 
the stronger, might easily have destroyed the Romans; 
|>ut yet they durst not fight them. The like did the 
Venetian, who hindered the Greeks from assaulting the 
Turkish fleet, who rid at anchor in a haven then under 
the government of the republick : so when the Vene-' 
tian and Turkish fleet met at Tunis, though that very 
port acknowledges the Ottoman emperor, yet in regaid 
that they are in the nature of a free port to themselves, 
jand those that come there, they would provide for the 
peace of the same, and interdicted any hostile attempt to 
.be made there. But they of Hambroough were not so 
kind to ,the English, when the Dutch fleet [in the firiTt 
Dutch war in the time of Charles II.] fell itito thefr 
road, where rid at the same time some English mer- 
chantmen; whom they assaulted, took, burnt, and 
spoiled ; for which action, and not preserving the peace 
of their port, they were, by the law of nations, adjudged 
ta answer the damage ; and, I think, have paid . motft 
or all of it since*." And, indeed, nothing is more 
reasonable than for sovereigns to aflbrd protection to 
the subjects of those princes that are in amity with 
ihem ; it being absolutely necessary to the encourage- 
ment of commerce, and^ the security of such of their 
own people who are in foreign parts. None but go- 
vernments weak in power or understanding, fail of 
•doing it.— However, it is certain, Charles did not, or 
could not, maintain the neutrality of his ports, but 
suffered the subjects of friendly powers to be attacked 
and taken in them. — Lord Strafibrde,in a letter to Mr. 
secretary Coke, dated Dublin, Aug. 3, 1633, has the 
following passage. '^ I received a letter from captain 
Plumleigh, which certified, that the 29th of the last 

* MoHoy de J«re Mariton*, e. L feet 10. 
2 
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satisfaction forthe afiront put on hifti by 

month, a man of war and a shallop, which alledge them'* 
igelves to be of St.. Sebastian's in Biscay, had taken a 
Hollander, lying securely at an anchor in Black Rod^ 
in the mouth of this river, by surprisal in the night ; 
and having .boarded her, and cut her cables in the half, 
ialed her away into the sea, the king's ship being all 
the while within a league, yet perceiving nothing till 
a Bristol man, which lay close to the Hollander^ and 
fearing like measure, slipped his cable and anchor, and 
80 run off to the king's ship, and gave captain Plum* 
leigb to understand thus much. Whereupon the cap- 
tain commanded to weigh, and setting sail after them, 
very fortunately light upon the pirates about St. Da^ 
yid's-head, and recovered the ship, from them again 
the last of July, bulk not broken, and thirteen of the 
;pii:ates on board her, and had pot the man of war put 
^om him upon the shoals, he had taken him too ; but 
.not daring to adventure the lying's ship for want of 
water, he escaped. Howbeit, we have the Hollander 
here again in harbour, apd those fourteen tak^n on 
board her in this castle, two of them are Irish, the rest 
ate Spaniards. I am of opinion, it will prove they 
have letters of mart from the king of Spain *." — And in 
another letter to the same person, dated the 28th of 
August, we have the following passages. — "The Dutch 
trading hither [to Dublin] are so discouraged, by i«a- 
son of the continual depredations of these Biscayq^, as 
they are ready tQ leave the kingdom, beginning already 
to. call in their rnoni^^ and goods, and forbear to trade 
with us ; which, considering we have here no ships of 
our own, built, nor yet any of the natives that give 
themselves to trade abroad, would infipitely impoverish 
this state, and wholly overthrow his majesty's custom^. 

f Stra4brde'» liCtten and Dispatches, yoi I. p. lOp. 
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^le DoUdi admiral, in destroying die fleet 

— I tfaoiight further reasonable to advertise you, that I 
hear there is another of the Biscayners that lies in the 
river of Limerick, and there took a Dutch ship in har- 
bour, forcing those merchants to ransom their men by 
payment of ^CX)/. How they dealt with two others in 
the harbour of Caricfergus, the letters inclosed of my 
lords Claneboy and Chichester will shew you. There 
are others of them on Waterford side, and so they be^ 
girt us round. I must also assure you, there are three 
squadrons of these pilferers belonging to St« Sebastian's^ 
whereof one squadron is always in action, another rer 
turning, and another is fitting again to sea; and thus 
have they put themselves in a set and continued pos- 
ture of robbing and spoyling. These particulars admit 
no exciise, but that the Hollanders this summer did the 
like to them in England, taking them from under the 
king's castle, for which as yet they have had no satis- 
'factipn, as indeed I confers it were most meet they 
should V-rr-And his lordship afterwards speaks of " a 
barbarous slaughter of six of our men upon the isle of 
Man, by one of the Spanish captains V — In a letter 
from Robert earl of Leicester to Mr. ^secretary Coke, 
dated Paris, 23 Oct. [2d NovembJ 1636, we have the 
following account of the behaviour of the Dunkirkiers. 
*' The. seas are now dangerous, by reason of the Dun- 
kirkers ; and the other day Battiere, my secretary (who 
hath lately been with your honor), in his returns be^ 
tween Rye and Deepe, being in the English passage*- 
boat with my lord Dacres, and some other gientlemen, 
they were met by the Dunkirkers, who (notwithstand- 
ing they were English, and provided with good pass- 
ports), used violence against them, and robbed them, 
taking away from Battiere, in particular, amongst other 

f S^rafibrde'8 Letters and Dispatches, toI. I. p. 106. ^ Id. p. 154- 
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of S{:mn in his harbour, contrary to his 

things, divers letters directed unto me, and about 50 L 
in Spanish pistoles, which he said was money com- 
mitted to his care for. George Hearne, one of his ma- 
jesty's servants, who was in the same boat, and rifled 
also; and if the sight of a Holland man of war had not 
made them go away, they had used them worse. The 
particular declaration, which Battiere and the rest made 
at Deepe, with the master of the boate, before the 
lifetenant of the admiraltye, I will send, God willing, 
the next week u6to your honor, that some order may be 
taken for the safetie of the passage; for if he had had 
ihe king's packets, it is likely they would have runne 
the same hazard, which are injuries not easily to be 
endured V — Nor was this all. England now was in a 
low state, and as such was ill-treated by her neighbours 
around her. For the French bore hard on the mer- 
chants of this kingdom, as well a&the Spaniards and 
Dutch. " It is most true," says lord Leicester, then 
ambassador in France, in a letter to Mr, secretary 
Coke, dated 4? September, 1636, " that the French 
commit frequent and unsufferaWe insolencies upon the 
English, and protect them Vith injustices aa great. 
His majestie's ministers may sollicite, and many times 
prevaile ; but yet the merchant will be a loser, even in 
the restitution, and that will make them so afraid, that 
certainly the trade must needs suffer exceedingly, espe- 
cially if the French persist in this dealing ; which is 
little better than treachery, to take the English ships 
that are laden, in their own portes of France: therer 
fore. Sir, I could advise, whensoever any English ship 
4s taken by the French, and the owners have sufficiently 
proved in our admiralty, or the place where it may 
authentically be done, that the said ship was unjustly 

• Sidney's State Papers, vol. IL p. 435. 
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express command. The particulars of this 
affair, as they are not commonly known, I 
will give in the note '*. 

taken^ and that, upon remonstrance of th^ same unto 
this state, justice be delay^ed, that then his majesty will 
be pleased to give his officers, which command at sea, 
orders to take the French where they can find them, or 
give.leave to his English subjects, to satisfie themselves 
by reprizal; and when that is done, let us complayne 
and redresse on both sides, which, I beleeve, will botb 
procure satisiaction speedily, deterre those compagr 
nions from such free exercise of their pyratical trade, 
and force those that are in authority here, to take bet- 
ter order than hitherto hath bin. This is, Jand hath 
ever bin my opinion ; for I could never find, that, by 
treating an^ pleading, any goo({ can be done upon 
those who have neither conscience or justice*/' This 
was bravely spoken ; but the dictates of wisdom and 
fortitude were unheeded, at least unpractised, und^ 
the reign of this prince, who permitted himself grossly 
to be abused by the nations around him, as we shall 
see more at large in some following note^. In tb^ 
mean while, one cannot but observe the national cha> 
racter of tlie French so strongly marked in this letter 
of lord Leicester. It paints them to thelife, and shews 
them as in our age we have seen them. May we al« 
ways be on the guard against those wha have neither 
conscience or justice, and with whom no good is to be 
done by treating or pleading. 

'* The particulars of this affair, as they are npt com* 
monly known, &c.] " In 1639," says Mr. Burchet^ 
'' the Spaniards fitted out a considerable fleet under 
the command of Antonio de Oquendo, supposed to 



* Sidney's State Papers, \t}L IL p. 42U 
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Iti short, the reputation of the Englid) 
nation, a4 Mr. Burchet observes, had suf- 
fered so much by the miscarriages in tli0 

be to dislodge the Dutch ships from before Dunkirk^ 
and land the troops there for the relief of Flanders, and 
the rest of the Spanish. provinces.-rr-The Dutch having 
two or three squadrons at sea, the Spanish fleet, com^ 
ing up the Channel, was met near the 3treights of 
Doyer by one of them, consisting of seventeen 9ail, 
tinder the command of Herbert Van Tromp; who, not- 
withstanding the enemy's great superiority, ventured 
to attack' them ; but finding himself tog >ve9k, got to 
windward, sailing ^ong towards Dunkirk, and conti* 
liuafly firing guns as a signal to the Dutch vice-admiral, 
who lay off that place, to come, to his assistance ; who 
ftccprdingly joined him the next morning between 
Dover and Calais, where engaging the Spaniards a very 
sharp fight ensued between them, which lasted several 
hours, wherein the Dutdi had greatly the advantage ; 
knd having taken one ga|leon, i^unk another, and much 
shattered the rest, at length forced them uppa the Engr 
lish <5oast near Dover. This done, Tiron^p, being in 
want of powder and ball, stood away for Calais, to 
. borrow some of the govemour of that plac^ ; who prcr 
tfently 6up{>lying him with what be demandecj, h^ r^ 
turned again to Dover; upon whose approach the Spa? 
niards got within the South-Foreland, and put tb^m? 
selves under the protection of the neighbouring castles, 
The two fleets continuing in tins posture for many day^ 
observing each other, the ministers of both ijations 
were not less employed in watching each other's moi 
tions at Whitehall, and encountering one pother with 
memorials. The Spanish resident importuned thq 
king, that he would keep the Hollanders in subjection 
two tides, tlia| sq in the interim^ ^(^ others migl^t 
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be^ning of the reiga of Chltrleis, that pi- 
have the opportunity of making away for Spain : but 
the king being in amity with them both, was resolved 
to stand neuter; and whereas ihe Spaniards had hired 
»ome £nglidh ships to transport their soldiers to Duur 
kirk; upon complaint made diereof by the Dutch ambas* 
nadoit, strict orders were given that no ships or vessels 
belonging to his majesty's subjects should . take any 
Spaniards on board, or pass below Gravesend, without 
lidenee : however, after great plotting and counterplot* 
ting on both sides, the Spaniard at length somewhat 
outwitted his enemy, and ibund means, by a stratagem,, 
in the night, to convey away through the Downs, 
tdund by the North-sand-head and the back of the 
Goodwin, twelve large ships to Dunkirk, and in them 
four thousand men ; in excuse of which gross negleot 
of the Dutch admirals, in leaving that avenue from the 
Downs unguarded, the Dutch accounts say they were 
assured by the English, that no ships of any considera-* 
ble burden could venture by night to sail that way^ 
The two fleets had now continued in their station near 
three weeks,, when king Charles sent the earl of Aran**' 
del to the admiral of Spain, to desire him to retreat 
upon the first fair wind ; but by this time the Dutch 
fleet was, by continual reinforcements from Zealand 
and Holland, increased to a hundred sail, and seeming 
disposed to attack their enemies, Sir John Pennington, 
admiral of his majesty's fleet, who lay in the Dqwns 
with four and thirty men of war,^ acquainted the Dutch 
admiral, that he had received orders to act in defence 
of either of the two parties who should be first attack- 
ed. The Spaniards, however, growing too presump* 
tuous on the protection they enjoyed, a day or two. 
after fired some shot at Van Tramp's barge, when be 
was himself in her, and killed a man with a cannon-ball 
on board one of the Dutch ships, whose dead body 
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r&ljes of all the neighbouring nations took 

was presently sent on board Sir John Pennington, as a 
proof that the Spaniards were • the first aggressors, 
and had violated the neutrality of the king of England's 
harbour. Soon after which the Dutch admiral came to 
a resolution of attacking the Spaniards ; but before he 
l^ut it in execution, he thought fit to write to admiral 
Pennington, telling him> that the Spaniards having, in ^ 
Uie instances before mentioned, infringed the liberties 
of the king's harbour, and become the aggressors, he ^ 
found himself obliged to retaliate force with force, and 
attack them; in which, pursuant to the dedarati^ 
he had made to him, he not only hoped for, but de- 
pended on his asMstante; which, however, if he should 
not be pleased to grant, he prayed the favour that he 
would at least give him leave to engage the enemy, 
otherwise he should have just cause of complaint to all 
the world of so manifest an injury. This letter being 
delivered to the English admiral. Van Tromp bore up 
to the Spaniards in six divisions, and charged them so 
ftiriously with his broadsides, and his fireships, as foiled 
them all to cut their cables ; and being three and fifty 
in number, twenty-three ran ashore, and stranded in the 
Bdwns, whereof three were burnt, two sunk, and two 
perished on the shore ; one of which was a great gal- 
leon (the vice-admiral of Galicia), commanded by An- 
tonio de Castro, and mounted with fifty-two brass 
guns : the remainder of the twenty-three stranded, and 
deserted by . the Spaniards, were manned by the Eng- 
lish, to save them from the Dutch. The other thirty 
Spanish ships, with Don Antonio de Oquendo, the 
commander in chief, and Lopez, admiral of Portugal, 
got out to sea, and kept in good order, tUl a thick fog 
arising, the Dutch took advantage thereof, interposed 
between the admirals and their fleet, and fought them 
v^iliantly till the fog cleared up, when the admiral of 
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A© KbeFty to infest the ngwow seas; yea, 

Fortogal began to flamci being fired by t^o Dutch* 
ships fitted for that purpose, which De Oquendo per^ 
ceivingy presently stood away for Dunkirk, with the 
admiral of that place, and some few ships more; for of 
these thirty, five were sunk in the fight, eleven taken 
and stot into Holland, three perished upon the coast 
of France, one near Dover, and only ten escaped, t 
have been the more particular in the account of this 
engagement, because of the relation it hath to our own 
affiiirs, and have reported it in all its circamstaticey 
(the most material of which have been omitted, even in 
that said to be Sir John Pennington's own account of 
it), for that otherwise the English government would 
appear to have departed from the common rights of all* 
nations, in suffering one friend to destroy another with- 
in its chambers, and not animadverting upon the Dutch 
for that proceeding, did it not appear that the Spani- 
ards committed the first hostility, which was the plea 
the others made in their justification : for though, by 
the law of nations, I am not to attack my enemy in' 
the dominions of a friend common to that enemy and 
myself, yet 40 laws, natural, divine, or human, forbid* 
me to repel force with force, and act in my defence, 
when or wheresoever I am attacked. But, however, it 
must be confessed the Dutch well knew their time; 
and had the like circumstances happened twelve or 
fourteen years after, when the usurper ruled, they 
would probably have waited for further hostilities fi-ont 
their enemy (one or two random shot only being liable 
to exception, and to be excused as accidental), before 
they had ventured upon such an action V — But whe- 
ther the Spaniards had committed the first hostility or 

» Burchet's Naval Historyi p. 279— SB 1. See also Whitlock's Memo- 
rials, p. 31. 
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the ships and coasts of these :klaiids weM 

no, the Dutch admiral would certaioly haycf 4ttadied 
them, as appears from the following passages. in a kt- 
ter from count D*£strades to cardinal Richlieu, dated 
Aug. 26, 1639. *' The prince [of Orange] desired tkak. 
I should write to you, that the orders you bad sent to 
tlie sea-ports of France to assist the fleet of the states^ 
bad determined him to fight the Spanish fleet in the 
Downs, whither he had certain advice they wou}d re-; 
pair, and give orders to admiral Tromp not to engage, 
so soon ; but to detach a squadron, in order to harass . . 
such as he found separate from the main body of die • 
fleet, and to follow them close until they should get 
into the Downs, and then to draw up his fleet in aline, 
of battle in the entry to the Downs, there to wait till . 
such time the admiral of Zealand, John Evressens^ 
should join him ; after which he should send a flag- 
ofiicer to the admiral of England, to acquaint him, that 
he had orders from the States to fight their ei\einj . 
wherever he should find them, and to desire him to 
withdraw the king of England's ships, as he had orders 
from the States not to engage with them, unless they 
should join themselves to the enemy ; but in case they 
Ivould not remain neuter, his orders were to fight both 
one and the other.'* His orders we see were well 
executed, and an action performed (in the opinion of 
D'Estrades) " the most illustrious which could be 
thought of, that of defeating the fleet of Spain in aa 
English port, though assisted by English ships *." 

It will be proper to compare this with what follows^., 
contained in a letter from Algernon earl of Northum- 
berland, to Robert earl of Leicester, dated Windsor, 
Oct 10, 1639. " His majestie's designs are a little to 
be wondered at, that he should endanger the receiving 

* D'Estrade's Letters and Negotiations, p. 29. Sva Lond. 1755. 
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exposed to the rapine and barbarity of the 

an affront, and expose his ships to much haeard, rather 
than commaund both the Spanish and HoUsuod fleets 
out of the Downs. He sayeth nowy that at his return' 
to London on Saturday next, he will appoint a time for 
them to depart out of his roade, which is all the Hol- 
landers desire. They have at this instant above one 
hundred sail of men of warre, besids fyre-ships: thk 
great force of theirs^ makes them begin to talk, more 
boldly than hitherto they have donne; for their admi-^ 
ral hath lately sent Pennington word, that they have 
alreadie had patience enough, and that they will no 
longer forbear, for his instructions are to destroy his 
enemies wheresoever he can find them, without e^cep* 
tions of any place; and it is howerly expected that 
they should assault the Dons. What will become pf 
our six ships that are there, I know not ; for their dU 
rection is to assist those that are assaulted. The other . 
jihips that were made ready on this occasion, have lays 
windbound in the river these ten days, and cannot yet 
possiblie get out, by reason of the easterly winds that 
have blowne constantly near three weeks. The Spa« 
niards pretlnded, that the want of powder was a prin-* 
cipal cause of their long stay : whereupon the Holland 
admiral sent to offer them 500 banrels, paying for it the 
usual rates; but the Spaniards .would not accept of 
it V' — In a letter written to the same, Nov. 28, l639^ 
from London, he says, ** On Sunday last Arssens [the 
Dutch ambassador] had a private audience from the 
king. It was expected that he should have made an 
appoUogie to have given his majestic satisfaction far 
the late violation offered by them in the Downs; but t 
do not hear that he mentioned that particular \** And. 
in a third letter, written by him to lord Leicester, fron 

« 8idmy»i State PStpen, vol. D. p. 61S. * Id. p. 6«0. 
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Turks, who carried numbers into caj^i^ 

London, Dec. 19, 1689, he says, " The expresse sent 
from hence to Spaine with the newse of the defeate of 
their. fleete,retumkl to this court some days since ^ 
and. upon Sunday last the dispatches brought by him 
ftom. Sir Arthur Hopton, were communicated to the 
foreign committee. Those letters say, that this mes** 
aenger brought to Madrid the first newse of that over- 
throw, which much troubled them ; but the conde of 
Olivares told our ambassador, that if our king would 
be sensible of the affront done unto him, in this action, 
by those base people, the king of Spain would rest well 
satisfied, and not at all regard the losse of those ships ; 
for the next year they intended to have five times as 
many in these seas as were in that ileete. Arssens 
hath, since my last writing to your lordship, excused, 
with the best reasons he could bring, the carriage of 

their admiral in the Downs V It is, I think, plain, 

from comparing these relations, that the behaviour of 
the Dutch in this affair arose chiefly from the consi*» 
deration of the weakness of Charles* The English court - 
considered it as an insult: they expected an apology 
for it; and the Dutch ambassador made the best ex- 
cuse he was able, which, probably, was but a very poor 
one. A spirited prince would have had a satisfaction 
as public as the iiyury itself, and thereby have shewn 
the world that he was worthy of the sovereignty of 
those seas which he claimed. May it never again bft 
the fate of the British nation to be thus treated ; but 
may it always assert its rights, aud avenge itself on 
those who shall presume to set its power at defiance I 
Wise and honest counsels^ public economy, vigorous 
measures, and a regard to the subjects' liberty, will en* 
able a JBritish king to render himself respectable to his 

' • Sidney's State Papers, vol. II. p. 625* 
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vity/^ — So feeble was the government, 

f§)Iow sovereigns, and effectually hinflfr them firom 
treating hiin with contempt, either by words or actions; 
Heaven grant such a prince may be the lot of tbi» 
island at all times! 

^' The ships of these islands were exposed to the r** 
pine and barbarity of the. Turks, Sec.] I will confinB 
this by authorities most unexceptionable. , LordWent^ 
worth, appointed lord-deputy of Ireland, in.a letter to 
the lord-treasurer, dated Westminster, 9th June^ 1633, 
writes, as follows : " They write me lamentable newa 
forth of Ireland, what spoil is done there by the pirates. 
There is one lyes upon .the Welch coast, which.it. 
seems is the greatest vessel, commanded by Norman : 
another in a vessel of some sixty tons, called the Pick- 
ppcket of Pover, lies in sight of Dublin : and anoth^ 
lies near Youghall, who do, so infest every quarter, ad 
the farmers have .already lost in their customs a thoa<- 
«and pounds at least : all trade being by this means at 
a stand. The pirate. that lies before Dubhn, took, oa 
the .^th of the last month, a bark of Liverpool, with 
.goods worth 4Q00/.. and. amongst them as much linnea 
as cost me 500/. and in good faith, I fear I have lost 
my apparel too ; which if it be so, will be as much loss 
B\pi>e unto .me : besides the inconvenience which lights 
upon me, by being disappointed of my provisions upoa 
t^.. place. By my faith, this, is but ^ cold welcome 
they bring me witball to that coa^t, and yet I am glad 
at le,ast.that they escaped my plat^ ; but the fear 1 had 
to be thought to linger here unprofitably, forced me to 
make this venture ; where now I wish I had had a little 
more care of my goods, as well as of my person, * The 
same villain set upon a Dutchman the IQth of the same 
month, and boarded her ; but they defended themselves . 
so well, as having blown up four of his men, the pirate 
gave them ovejr: bu^ in revenge he -light of anpth^ 
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or so careless of the welfare of the people ! 

HoHander, on tHe one and twentieth day, and pursued 
her so near, as enforced them to run on ground, to save 
themselves within sight of Dublin. The pirate, for all 
that gave them not over; but in despight of all the 
help the lords justices could give them from land (by 
sending men to beat him off the shore), entered and 
rifled the bark, taking out what they pleased, setting 
her on fire, so as there she burnt two days together, 
till it came to the water, and was then all in a flame, 
when my cousin Radcliffe writ me that letter, to be 
seen forth of his miyesty*s castle. She was about two 
hundred tun in content. The loss and misery of this 
is not so great, as the scorn that such a picking villain 
as this, should dare to do these insolences in the face of 
that state, and to pass away without controul : yet I 
beseech your lordship, give me leave to tell you once 
for all, that if there be not a more timely and constant 
course held hereafter in setting forth the shi ps for guard- 
4iig the coast there, by the admiralty here, the money 
imid for that purpose thence, is absolutely cast away ; 
the farmers of the customs will be directly undone, 
and the whole kingdom grow beggarly and baibarous, 
for want of trade and commerce *." And in another of 
his letters to Mr. secretary Coke, dated 3d June, 16S3, 
we have the following passage. '* Here inclosed I have 
sent you two letters, by which you will find, what a 
disquiet is given to the tr.ades and commerce of that 
kingdom, through the daily robbing and spoil the py- 
rates do upon the subjects in those parts, so as it were 
madness in me to think of crossing the s6a, without 
captain Plumleigh to carry me and my company over 
in safety. The pyrate hath already light of two hun- 
dred pounds of my goods ; but I should be sorry indeed, 

* StnfiMe*s Ukt^n and Dispatches, voL I. p. 90. 

1 
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Hovfetev^ in justice tx) the memory of 

his majesty's deputy were endangered throu^ my un- 
timely haste^ and, which is more, my master's hououo 
suffer thereby over all Christendom, in which relation I 
hold myself more bound to look to myself, that. I nei- 
ther suffer nor do any mean thing, than in any other re^ 
spect whatsoever, to my own private. Captain Plum- 
leigh is now at length got forth of the river, which, I 
am sure, I have by all means soUicited the dispatch of, 
and have at length been forced to lay forth seven hun- 
dred pounds of my own money to set him forward, sp 
far I am from studying utmecessary delays ; and now, 
God willing, so soon as ever I shall have notice that 
the king's ship is teady to carry me over, I ^ill not stay 
a minute of time in this place; but to stir before were 
of no use at all, saving to put an unnecessary charge 
upon his majesty by my bills of transportation *." How 
low in these times was the British marine !• how little 
regarded its power! But to go on.-— The lords justices 
of Ireland, in a letter tQ the lord-<leputy, dated Dublii^ 
Feb. 26, 1631, acquaints him, ^' That they had lat^, 
by their letters humbly represented to the lords of bis 
majesty's most honourable privy«cbuncil, certain intel<>> 
ligences which they had received of attempts intended 
by the Turks the next summer, against the westerqi 
coasts of Munster. Since which dispatch, say they, we 
have received further advertizements whieh confirm ub 
in a belief that they do indeed intend 4aiome attempt 
against us. And although the place of their descent 
here is yet uncertain, yet we find reason to coiiceive 
that Baltimore (a weak English corporation on the sea- 
coast, in the west part of that provence, whence the 
Turks took the last summer above a hundred English 
inhabitants) is not the most unlikely place they may 

* Strafforde's Letten.and Dispatehes, toL L p. 87, 
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this prince, the readei* ought to be informed, 

attempt*." — And the lord-^deputy Wenitworth, in a 
tetter to Laud, archbishop of Can terbury^ dated Gaw-* 
tborp, Aug. 17, 1636, writes as follows: " The pillage 
the Turks have done upon the coast is most insnfFera* 
We, and to have our subjects thijs ravished from us, and 
hi after to be from Rochelle driven over land in chains 
to Marseilles, all thi» under the sun, is the most infam- 
ous usage of a Christian king, by him suffered that 
Wears Most Christian in his title, that I think was ever 
heard of.- Surely I am of opinion, if this be past over 
in silence, the shipping business will not only be much 
baekened by it, but the sovereignty of the narrow seas 
become an empty title, arid all our trade in fine utterly 
lost\" 

In a letter to Mt. secretary Coke, dated Wcntworth^ 
Sept. 16, 1636, he has these words also: "The Turks 
'still almoy that coast [the Irish]. They came of late 
into the harbour of Corke, took a boat which had eight 
fishermen in her, and gave chace to two more, which 
caved 'themselves amongst the rocks, the townsmen 
looking on the whilst, without means to help them; 
This is an oppression to make a wise man mad indeed> 
that these miscreants should at our doors do us this 
bpen dishonour, and will require both a speedy and 
thorough remedy, such as may carry our safety along 
with it for the future it being most certain, that visibly 
already, there will be at the least seven or eight thou- 
sand pounds loss iii those customs this half year; and 
if this should continue but -one year more, would pre- 
judice the trade of both kingdoms, more than^ I fear 
could be repaired in many years again, with extream 
prejudice to the crown, niore than is yet foreseen'.*' 

Strafibrde'fe Letters and Dispatches, toI. I. p. 68, »> Id. vol. II. p. 25. 
^ Id. vol. II. p. 34. 
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riiat once he.as»^ted the right of the crpwa 
of England to the dominion of the Britidi. 

Sir Philip Warwick also observes, '^ that the Algier 
pirats infested our seas, even in our own channel •,*' 
They even made such captures, that, according to Mr* 
Waller, they " had in the year 1641, between four and 
five thousand of our countrymen captives in that coun- 
try **." No wonder than the house of commons ap- 
pointed " a committee to receive, and to take into con-. • 
sideration, the petitions that are or sb^ll be preferred 
on the behalf of the prisoners and captives of Algiers, 
Tunis, or elsewhere^ pnder tjiie Turjts dominions, and 
to present the sjtate of them to the house, and some 
speedy >vay for their redress." This was on the 10th 
of Decemb. 1640. "On May 24th, 1641, upon Mr*, 
King's report from the committee for the captives of 
Algiers, it was resolved, that his majesty be moved to 
sfsnd some ^t person, at the charge: of the merchants, 
to the Grand Seignior, to demand the JEnglish captives 
in Algiers, and other the Turks dominions ; and that i^ 
some conyenienj: tijme after su.ch person's depwture out 
of England, a fleet of twenty ships jand pinances be 
sent to Algiers, to assail the town and their ships, if t)i<S 
captives be not delivered upon demand ^.^ A resolu->r 
tion this, worthy of the representatives of a brave and 
free people? But through the hurry of the times, and 
the calamities of the ciyil war which ensued, it came to 
nothing, and the Turks continued theif depredations^ 
for " in July 1645, twenty-^ix child^ren were taken at 
once by the Turks from pff the coasts of Cojrnwall**.'' 
So little was the security for property and libarty, unr 
4er the reign of this monarch. 

* Memoirs, p. 50. ^ Waller's Pqcvis, .&c. by Feiitoo, p. 271. 8voy 

Lond. 1730. « Rqshwortb, vol. IV. p. 92, 27,6. ^ Syraooon'^ 

ITindicatioa of K. Charles^ p. no.. 
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sfeasSf by fcbmpeiling ithe Dutch to biry the 
liberty of fishing in them *^ : and also that 

., ** He asserted the right of the crown of England to 
the dominion of the British seas, by compelling the 
I)utch to buy the liberty of fishing in them.] " The 
Dutch, jupon pretence of some arguments for the 
freedom of navigation, and community of the sea, 
which the learned Hugo Grotius, their countryman, 
bad made use of in a treatise, stiled Mare Libernm, 
liegan tochallenge aright to the fishery on our coasts, 
irhich, by the connivance of our princes, they had 
been tolerated in the use of. To refute those argu- 
l^ents of theirs, and defend that claim of ours, the 
famous Mr. Selden was employed by the king to write 
bis excellent Mare Clausum, wherein he having with 
great industry, learning, and judgment, asserted the 
right of the crown of England to the dominion of the 
British seas, the king paid such honour to the per- 
formance, that shortly after the publication, he made 
an order in council, that one of tnose books should be 
kept in the council-chest, another in the court of ex- 
chequer, and a third in the court of admiralty, as a 
JFaithful and strong evidence to the dominion of the 
British sea. But more effectually to assert the same^ 
a fleet of sixty stout ships of war was, the same year 
[1636], fitted but under the command of. Algernon 
earl of Northumberland, now made lord high admiral, 
who sailing to the northward, where the Dutch busses 
were fishing on our coasts, required them to desist ; 
which they not readily doing, he fired at them, took 
and burnt some, and dispersed the rest; whereupon 
the Dutch soUicited the admiral to mediate with the 
king, that they might have leave to go on with their 
fishing this summer, for which they would pay to his 
majesty thirty thousand pounds^ and they accordingly 
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he refused to promise a neutrality withi 

did go, and signified their iQclinatioD to have a gnmift 
from the king to do the like for the futare, upon pajy 
idg a yearly tribute*.** — Sir Philip Warwick alsa 
Writes, ** that the earl of Northumberland was^ in thffc 
year 1636, sent out to sea with a navy of about sixtyt 
iships, to interrupt the Holland fishing on our coast 
and on the notth seas : he took many of their busses, 
and dispersed others; which brought the States general 
to make such an application to the king, as might ia 
the future obtain his licence and permission, which the 
king conceived a vindication of his right and do- 
minion. Yet though some particular busses paid foi^ 
their licences, the terms of agreement were like nails* 
well driven, but not well clincht; so as our neigh- 
bours were not fast held, and it made them more^ 
Sjttsceptible of obstinate counsels from Fmnce, who 
were at that time undermining our peace by Scot^ 
land ^" — ^The English court, indeed, imagined that the 
French encouraged tlie Dutch in their fishing on 
our coasts, and by its ambassador complained thereof 
at Paris. The French denied what they were charged 
with, and declared, '' that if any thing should happen^ 
which might cause difference between the king of 
Great Britain and the Hollanders, they would inters 
pose, and do the best they could to bring the Hol- 
landers to perform all such acts unto the king asi 
might express their respect and honor unto his person,- 
and gratitude to his crown, for the obligations they 
bad received, even as great as their conservation 
amounted to'." But these were only words. The 
Dutch, though disturbed in their fishing, and obliged 
to pay a sum of money to ihe king, for his permission 

* Bnrchct's Naval History, p. 379. * Memour8» p. 118. « Sidney's 
SUte Pa|Mn, p. 400. 
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regard to Flanders, when it was intended 

to go quietly on with it for the present, continued the 
aame afterwards, without deigning to accept of the 
licences offered. For what Mr. Burchet and Sir Philip 
Warwick write ahout " their signifying their inclina** 
tion to have a grant from the king to fish for the 
fatore, upon paying a yearly tribute; and their appli- 
cation that they might in the future obtain his licence 
And permission so to do,*' is a mistake ; as will appear 
from the following passage, in a letter from the reverend 
Mr. Garrard, (a great correspondent of lord Strafforde's, 
and very intimate with the earl of Northumberland) 
to the lord-deputy of Ireland, dated Sion, Oct. 9, 1637. 
** Little hath the king's fleet, under the command of 
my lord of Northumberland, done this summer at sea. 
The Dutch absolutely refused to take licences for their 
fishing, although now it is said, they were never 
offered them ; yet all know that captain Fielding w$s 
sent into the Scotish seas in the end of July to offer 
them. Had the whole fleet come, perhaps they would 
not have refused; but they knew well enough that one 
ship could not force them, they having twenty men of 
war of their own to guard them ♦." 

The times were much altered, we may see by this 
since the reign of queen Elizabeth; when Sir Walter 
Raleigh assures us, he remembered one ship of her 
majesty's would have made forty Hollanders strike sail, 
and to conie to anchor. " They did not then," says 
that admirable man, ^^ dispute de Mari Libero but 
readily acknowledged the Kiglish to be Domini Maris 
Britannici^" So true is the observation of cardinat 
Bichlieu,^* that the empire of the sea was never well 
secured to. any^ It has,''- adtjs he, "been siihject to 

t straff )rde's Tetters ind Difpatcbes, voi IL p. 117. * Raleigh's 

Works, vol. II. p. 83. 8vo. Lond. 1751. 
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to have been divided by the French and 

divers revolntionsy according to the inconstancy of its 
nature; so subject lo the'wind, that it submits to hitii* 
who courts it most^ and whose power is so unbounded 
that he is in a condition to possess it with violence, 
agaifist all those who might dispute it with him. In a 
word, the old titles of that dominion are force, and 
not reason : a prince must be powerful, to pretend to 
that heritage*/' — It appears from the foregoing letter 
bf Mr. Garrard's, that this affair with the Dutch was 
in 1637, not in 1636, as the authors I have quoted 
above affirm. 

' This disturbing the Dutch fishing busses, naturally 
leads me to observe, that the erecting-and encouraging 
a British herring-fishery, in opposition to, or imita^ 
tion of the Dutch, has been recommended by the best 
patriots, from Sir Walter Raleigh's to the present 
time. " It has been all along a most unaccountable 
negligence in the people of Englaiid, that we have 
not made some effecttial endeavours to share with our 
neighbours, in that immense treasure with which nature 

has enriched our coast. Sir Walter Haleigh has 

laid down, that the fishery turns to ten millions per 
annum profit to the Hollanders. We can by no means 
agree to that calculation ; but that it is very gainful to 
their country, is apparent to any one who has inquired 
into the nature of their trade, and foundation of their 
wealth. Those great advantages are made on our 
coast, where formerly they never fished without licence 
iinder the great seal of England, which, till the latter 
end of king James the First's reign, they always pro^ 
cured; but now they are so for from asking leave, 
that they will not suffer any English vessels to fish in 

* Richlitu's Political Testament, part U. p. 81. 6vo. Loud. 1695. 
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Dutch, though he was requested by Rich- 

qui^t, when they come among them* This beneficial 
larade, which the Hollanders have often, in their edicts^ 
called the golden mine of the. commoawealth> we first 
by remissness let them gain ; and now they have in a 
manner engrossed it to themselves, because it never 
kad encouragement from the government here, and 
hecaose the. public spirit has been wanting among us> 
by which any great work must be brought about*." 
But public spirit in our days, with regard to this 
fishery, has exerted itself, and the government has 
given it encouragement; and yet, after all, there are 
still understanding men to be found, who think that it 
is not possible for us to have any pari with our neigh* 
hours in this gainful business. For it is ^' alledgedi 
ihe Hollanders build cheaper than we; tliat their wages 
are lower; that .they live at less expence; that the 
interest of money is higher here than there; that coo? 
sequently they can afford the commodity at an easier 
rate ; and that he who sells cheapest is sure to engross 
the market^/* It is to be hoped the bounty of the 
government, and the zeal of the gentlemeb concerned 
in so truly laudable an undertaking, will render these 
objections- invalid, and evidence to all, that we are 
capable of making a right use of what Heaven has so 
)[>onntifully bestowed upon us. The British fishery, 
fsould it once be firmly established^ would be a fine 
pursery for seamen, an employment for the poor, and 
la source of wealth to these kingdoms, greater than 
by many can well be imagined. As such piay it have 
the good wishes, and a83istance of all true lovers of 
their country, i 

' Davenant*s Discourses on the Publick ReveDues, part II« p. 135. Sva 
Ixmd 169S, »' Id. p. 136, 
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lifeu most earnestly so to do, and grrat seem- 
ing advantages proposed to him, to bring 
him to a compliance". 

^' He refused to promise a neutrality with regard to 
Flanders, &c.] In the instructions of cardinal Richlieu 
to count d'Estrades, on his being sent into England by 
Lewis Xni. dated Rouel, Nov, 12, 1637, he tells him, 
" he caused him to be sent into England on the part 
of his majesty, with a design to dispose the king of 
England not to furnish any succours to the towns on 
the coast of Flanders, in case the king and the prince 
of Orange should attack any of them during this 
campaign." — He moreover adds, " as the States [of 
Holland] have as much concern as the king to have 
this point cleared up, the sieur Vaussebergue will 
embark at the same time as the count d'Estrades sets 
out from hence, in order to repair to London, and 
confer with the king of England on the same sub- 
jects- 

D'Estrades arrived in London on the 19th of the 
same month; and in a letter to the cardinal, dated the 
524th, gave him an account of his success in the words 
following. " I was received veiy graciously by the 
king of England, and spoke to him agreeable to the 
orders I received from your eminence, and represented 
to him all the advantages he would receive from a strict 
friendship with the king, by complying with his re; 
quest, by which his subjects would reap very gi'eat 
advantages by furnishing the armies with necessaries, 
which would bring a great deal of money into Eng- 
land; and that being master of the sea, and remaining 
neutral, even the Spanish army, as the whole country 
of Flanders, must be supplied by the English ^shipping : 

* Letten and Negotiations of Coont d*E»tndie», p. 1, 3; and d'Or^^ 
)ean*8 History of the Rerolutions of fingland, {». Sd. Sro. Loud. 1710. ^ 
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ment he gave to the town of Salle ^*, in 

the exposing the subjects of these kingdoms to the 
insults of their commanders at sea, and giving them 
an opportunity of depriving ^hem of the most valuable 
branches of commerce, or rendering its effects very 
precarious. Add to this, that those who are possessed 
bf these places, if masters of a sufficient naval force, 
have it in their power to alarm us constantly by de- 
scents and invasions: and therefore it must be the*^ 
interest of England to take care that they fall not into 
the hands of those who are our inveterate enemies. 

^* I will add an account of the chastisement he gave 
to the town of Salle.] Among Mr. Waller's poems, 
there is one on the taking of Salle, in which are the 
following lines : 

Sallb, that 8Coni*d all powers and laws of men. 
Goods with their owners hurryiug to their den ; , 
And futare ages threatening with a rude 
And savage race, successively renew'd : 
Their king despising with rebellious pride. 
And foes profest to all the world beside ; 
This pest of mankind gives our hero fame. 
And thro* th' obliged world dilates his name. 
The prophet once to cruel Agag said, 
As thy 6erce sword has mothers childless made. 
So shall the sword make thine: and with that word 
He hew'd the man in pieces with his sword. 
Just Charles like measure has retum'd to these, 
Whose pagan hands had stain'd the troubled seas : 
With ships, they made the spoiled merchant raonra ; 
With sli^ips, their city and themselves are torn* 
One squadron of our winged castles sent. 
Overthrew their fort, and all their navy rent : 
For not content the dangers to increase, 
Add act the part of tempests in the seas ; 
Like hungry Solves, those pirates from our shore 
Whole flocks of sheep and ravish'd cattle bore, 
fiafely they might on other nations prey ; 
Foob to provoke the so%''reign of the sea 1 
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conjunction with the king of Morocco; 

Moroboo's monarch/ wondering at this fact, 
Save that his preseooe his affiurs exact, 
Had come in person to have seen and known 
The iijur'd world's revenger, and his own. 
Hither he sends the chief among his peers. 
Who in his bark proportioned presents bears. 
To the renownM for piety and force. 
Poor captives manumis'd, and matchless horse. 

Mr. Fenton/ in his observations on Mr. Waller's 
poems^ explains these lines in the following manner : 
** Salle is a city in the province of Fez, and dcfrives its 
name from the river Sala^ on which it is situated, near 
its influx into the Atlantic ocean. It was a place of 
good commerce, till addicting itself entirely to pirdcy; 
and revolting from its allegiance to the emperor of 
Morocco, in the year 163£, he sent an embaiisy to 
king Charles, desiring him to send a squadron of men' 
of war to lie before the town, whilst he attacked it by 
l^d: which the king consenting to, the city was soon 
reduced; the fortifications demolished, and the leaders 
of the rebellion put to death. The year following the 
emperor sent another embassador, with a present of 
fine Barbary horses, and three hundred Christian slaves :' 
at the same time desiring his majesty, that since it 
had pleased God to be so auspicious to their beginning,' 
in the conquest of Salle, they might join and succeed, 
with, hope of like success, in war against Tuiiis, 
Algiers, and other places, dens and receptacles for the 
inhuman villanies of those that abhor rule and govern- 
ment *;** Where Mr. Fenton had this account I can- 
not say, he too often neglecting to inform his readers 
in what authors the facts he relates are to be found. 

But be that as it will, it is certain the date given by 
him is wrong; for it was not in 163^, but 1636| that 

* Fenton's Observations, p. 19. 
VOL- II. O 
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into captivity; and by a solemn enibassy 

upon hifi march, which the Saint hearing, burns up 
all the corn within ten miles of Sallee, and spoils the 
country; yet sends him, upon his nearer approach, 
some necessaries for himself, gres^t herds of cows, and 
flocks of sheep, which was a great relief to his army, 
who, with their long marches, were weak and feeble;, 
but advises his majesty not to come nearer, lest some 
differences should arise betwixt their two armies, 
^hich would not easily be accommodated, should 
they meet: he stays, many of the soldiers fall sick 
and dye, many run away, so that he is resolved to 
retire, sending the governor with some others, iand an , 
English merchant, to treat with the town to deliver it 
up to him, and not to the Saint. They come aboard 
captain Rainsborough, confer with him, then return 
again into the town. The king offers to join in a 
league with our king, promises that never hereafter 
anjr of our coasts shall be infested by their ships, 
delivers two hundred and ninety of our captives to 
Rainsborough, (which captain Cartwright hath already 
brought homej saith, that the thousand sold away to 
those of Argiers and Tunis shall be redeemed and 
delivered back; for which purpose captain Rains>* 
borough is gone to Saphy, forty leagues from Sallee, 
to treat for them, and, I believe, by this is on his 
way home. They have, since their coming thither, 
sunk in the harbour, burnt, and battered to pieces, 
twenty-eight ortheir ships before the new town, which 
surely will by the Moors be delivered up to the king of 
Morocco and not to the Saint. How we came off from 
farther treating with the Saint, I know not; neither 
the letters nor captain Cartwright give any satisfaction 
therein*." Towards the conclusion of this letter Mr. 

* Stra£K)rde's Letters and Ditpatchts, voL II. p. 115* 
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received the thanks of that prince, and 
assm*ances of his favour and friendship. 

Thus much with respect to Charles's be- 
haviour towards the nations around him. 
Let us now view him at home. On the 2d 

Garrard adds, *' Captain Rainsborough is newly come 
into the Downs, hath put the new town of Sallee into 
the king of Morocco's hands, hath made a peace with 
that king; so that none of his majestie's coasts shall 
any more hereafter be troubled by those pyratical 
subjects of that king: he hath brought with him an 
ambassador from the king of Morocco, to renew 
antient amities betwixt the two crowns, who hath 
brought with him presents of Barbary horses and 
hawks to his majesty. I saw the list of the captives 
S70, many of them Irish *." 

This ambassador, on the 5th of November, 1637, had 
his audience at court. " He rid on horseback,*' says 
Mr. Garrard, *' through the streets, my lord of Shrews- 
bury conducting him with twelve gentlemen of the 
privy-chamber, his own company, and some city 
captains. His present of four Barbary horses was led 
along in rich caparisons, and richer saddles, with 
bridles set with stones ; also some hawks, many of the 
captives whom he brought over going along a-foot, 
clad in white. He himself is a Portugal born, brought 
a child into Barbary, an eunuch, and the third person 
of that kingdom. He is come to renew the old league 
and amities that hath been betwixt the two crowns, 
and to render thanks to his majesty, as the chief instru- 
ment of restoring Salle to his obedience^ by sending 
his fleet thither, which, as long as his master holds it, 

' StraiSforde's Letters and Dispatches, vol. U. p. 118. 
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day 9f J^ebruary, l€25, 0. S» be v^^s crown- 
ed by Abbot archbi3hop of Canterlpiurj, 
Laud bishoj) qf St. David's assisting. The 
coronatiqn^^ path being supposed different 
from that used to be administered to o^r 

shall jievcjr a^ain infest any of pur .king's subjects *." 
Thus ended this affair, which reflects some hpxiopr qn 
the memory qf Charles, and shews him not wholly pa- 
mindful of his own honour, or the wroDjgs he bad re- 
ceived. Though from the .smallpess of the squadron 
sent on the expedition, we may probably conclude^ that 
had not the circumstance of intestine commotious aud 
domestic quarrels intervened, it would have i;eturi^^d 
without honour or success. But, fortunately for Chiles, 
by means of the Saint and 1|he king of Moirocte, his 
fleet was of use, and he had the sati^factiou of l^if^g 
praised by his subjects, and thanked by the prince 
whom he had assisted. 

" The corqnation-oath being supp^qsod diffejeut firo^ 
tjiat used by our fonner k^ngs, occasioned many ceiji^ 
sui;es both of this prince ^d Laud.] Let us hear Hey- 
lin. " The king's coronation now draws on, for which 
solemnity he had appointed the feast of the purificatioji 
of the Blessed Virgin, better kuowu by th<2 name qf 
Candlemas-day. The coronations of k^ng Edward VI. 
and queeu Elizabeth, had jbeen performed accprdin^ to 
the rites and ceremonies ^f tjie llomau ppntificals ; th^t 
at the coronation of king James had been drawn if p jfi 
haste, apd wanted many thjjtjgs vhiph rojght have beeu 
considered of iu a time of leisure. His ipaj;?sty there- 
fore issueth a coJ^mission tq the archbishop pf P^ter- 
buf^y, ^n4 certain other bishops, ^yhexeof L^jjd was one, 

T Str^ffbsde^s ^tters and pispatches, rah IL p. IpQ. 
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tefegs, ofcdasioned many censures both d^ 

to cohsider of the form and orifer of the coronation, 
and to accommodate the same more punctually to the 
t)resent rules and orders of the church of England. On 
the 4th of January, the comtnii^ston^rs first met t6 coii- 
«nlt about it; and having conipared the form observed 
in the coronation of king James with the public rituals; 
it was agreed upon amongst them to make some altera- 
tions in it, and additions to it. The alteration in it 
was, that the unction was to be performed in forma 
cmcis, after the ttianner of a cross, which was accord- 
ingly donie by Abbot, when he officiated as lurchbishop 
of Canterbury in the coronation. The additions in the 
form consisted chiefly in one prayer or request to him^ 
in the behalf of the clergy, arid the clause of another 
prayer for him to Almighty God ; the last of which 
Was thought to have a)^cribed too much ^oi^er to the 
king, the first to themi^elves, especially by advancing of 
fte bishops and clergy khove the laity. The prayer or 
request which was made to him, followed after thie unc-* 
tibn, ahd was this, vh. 

' Stand and hold fast from henceforth the place to 
which you have b6eh heir by the succession of your 
forefathers, being now delivered to you by the autho- 
rity of Almighty God, i&nd by the hands of us and all 
the bishops, and servants of iQod ; and a^ you See the 
clergy to come nearier to the altar than others, so re- 
ihe&bier that in place ebhveni'ent ybu give them jgreater 
hono^; that the mediator of iGod and man biay esta- 
blish you in the kingly thfbhe, to be the mediator be- 
tween the clergy and laity; that you may rfeign.for 
ever with Jesiis Christ, the king of kings, and lord of 
lords, Whb *ith the Fathet arid Holy Ghost liveth and 
'reigneth for ever. Amen.* 

^^ The clause of thai prayeir irhicfa was made JTor 6im 
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this prince and Laud: these will b^ found 

had been intermitted since the time of Henry VI. and 
was this that foUoweth, viz. 

' Let him obtain favour for the people, like Aaron in 
the tabernacle, Elisha in the waters, Zacharias in the 
temple: give him Peter's key of discipline, and Paul's 
.Joctrine/ 

" Which clause had been omitted in times of popery, 
as intimating more ecclesiastical jurisdiction to be 
given to our kings, than the popes allowed of; and foi^ 
the same reason, was now quarrelled at by the puritan 
/action. 

' '* It was. objected commonly in the time of his 
(Laud's] fall, that in digesting the form of the corona- 
tion, he altered, the coronation-oath, making it more 
advantageous to the king, and less beneficial to the 
people, than it had been formerly; from which calumny 
his .majesty cleared both himself and the bishop, when 
they were both involved by common speech in the 
guilt thereof. For the clearer manifestation of which 
truth, I will first set down the oath itself, as it was 
taken by the king ; and then the king's defence for the 
taking of it. Now the oath is this. 

" The form of the coronation-oath. 

' Sir, (says the archbishop) will you grant, keep, and 
by your oath confirm to your people of England, the 
laws and customs to them granted by the kings of Eng- 
land, your lawful and religious predecessors; and 
namely, the laws, customs, and franchises granted to 
the clergy, by the glorious king St. Edward your pre* 
decessor, according to the laws of God, the true pro- 
fession of the gospel established in this kingdom, and 
agreeable to the prerogative of the kings thereof, and 
the antient customs of this land?' 
** The king answers, ' Igrant and promise to keep them/ 

3 
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at large in the note, though, notwitfastand** 
ing all that has been said, they were, per- 

" Archbishop. * Sir, will you keep peace aiid godly 
agreement entirely (according to your power), both to 
God, the holy church, the clergy, and the people? 

''Rex. ' I will keep it.' 

" Archbishop. ' Sir, will you to your power cause 
justice, law, and discretion in mercy and truth, to be 
executed in all your judgments ? ' 

"Rex. 'I will.' 

"Archbishop. *Sir, will you grant'to hold, and grant 
to keep the laws and rightful customs which the com- 
monalty of this your kingdom have ? And will you 
defend and uphold them to the 'honour of God, so 
much as in you lieth ?' 

" Rex. ' I grant and promise so to do.' 

" Then one of the bishops reads this admonition to 
the king before the people with a loud voice. ' Our 
lord and king, we beseech you to pardon, and to grant, 
and tp preserve unto us, and the churches committed 
to our charge, all canonical privileges, and due law 
and justice; and that you would protect and defend us, 
as every good king in his kingdom ou^ht t6 be a pro- 
tector and defender of the bishops, and the churches 
under their government.' 

" The king answereth, ' With a willing and devout 
heart I promise and grant my pardon, and that I will 
preserve and maintain to you and the churches com- 
mitted to your charge, all canonical privileges, and due 
law and justice; and that I will be your protect^ and 
defender to my power by the assistance of God, as 
every good king ought in his kingdom, in right to 
protect and defend the bishops and churches under 
their government.' 

" llbe king ariseth^ and is led to th<& cpmmiuMOR^ 
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luqH) not BD criminal in tliis matter, aft thdj 
have been represented. 

table, where he makes a solemn oath, in sight of dUha 
people, to observe the premises, and laying his hand 
upon the book,. saith, 

' The things which I have before promised, I shall 
perform and ke^p, so help me God, and th^ contents 
of this book/ 

'* Such was the coronationroath accnstomably taken 
by the kings of England : which notwithstanding, it 
was objected by the lords and commons, in the time of 
the long parliament, not to have been the same which 
ought to have been taken by him. And for jMroof 
thereof, an antiquated oath was found, and published 
in a remonstrance of their's, bearing date the 20th of 
May, 1642. To which his majesty made this answer. 
That the oath which be took at his coronation was 
wanranted, and enjoyned by the customs of his prede* 
oessors.; and that the ceremony of their and his taking 
of it, they might find in ihe records of the exche* 
quer*/'— -The oath which Heylin refers to, and which 
in the remonstrance of the lords and commons^ dated 
26th of May, l€42» is said^, '^ is or ought to be taken 
by the kings of this realm at their cor^mtion/' here 
follows: 

" Hot. Parlam. H. 4, n. 17. 

/' Forma juramenti soliti & oonsueti, pmstari per 
reges AngliaB in eorum coronatione. 

'' Servabis ecclesisB Dei cleroq^ & populo paoem ex 
integro, & concordiam in Dep secundum vires tuas. 

** Respondebit, Servabo. 

'' Facies fieri in omnibus judiciis tuis i&qUam & ree* 
tam justiciam & discretionem in mis^ricolrdia & veri* 
tate, secundum vires tuas ? 

* Beylm'to life of Und, p. 141--144 j And Rnfthwcnrtii, tol. I. p« 200. 
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. But .howener this be, Gharies soonvshewed 

" Respondebit^ Faciani. 

'^ Concedis jastas leges & consuetodines esse tenen- 
das, & promittis per te eas esse prolegendas •& ad ho- 
Dorem Dei corroborandas, quas vulgus elegerit, secun- 
dum vires tuas ? 

" Respotidebit, Concedo 8c promkto. 

*^ Adjicianturq; pneedictis interrogatioqibus 'qilee ' 
justa fueriut, prsBuunciatisq; oinnibus ooufirmet rex se 
omuia iserv^tarum ^acramenta super allare ^prasstito 
^oiram cunctis *. '* 

This oath being printed as the antient coropationr 

loath by the parliament, and great stress laid upon the 

words in die king*s oath^ referring unto ^udh laws as 

the people .shall.chuse [guas vulgus eiegefit\f bis majesty 

i;Qplied, '^ W.e are not enough acquainted with records^ 

to know whellier that be fnlly and ingenuously cited, 

^Qd w:ben> and how, and why the several clauses bare 

lie^n inserted, or taken out of die oaiths fermeprly ad- 

ministxed to the kings of this realm; yed; w^ i^kanot 

pQs^bly imagine the assertion that declaration makes, 

cw be deduced from the words, or the matter of ^4;hat 

oath; for unks? they (the parliament] have a power 

pf declaring Latin, as well as law, sure elegerii signi- 

^0fh hash dioaen, as w«ll as will chuse, and that it sig^ 

ni&eth so here, besides the authority of the perpetpal 

^ptactice of all succeeding ages, (a better interpreter 

^an tbeir^otes) is evident by the ceference it bath to 

customs; consu^udines quas jvulpa tlegeritt and could 

timt be a custom which the people should chase after 

this oath taken ? And should a king be sworn to d^ 

fend such customs P 

Then follows the o^h taken by Charles, as H^ylin 

• RuBbirorth, vol. IV. p. 5S0. 
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the world that he thought himself unre* 

above relates it^ \vhich undbubtedly is difFereiit from 
.the antieat one mentioned by the parliament. 

This alteration of the coronation-oath is attributed 
.to Charles by Milton, and imputed to him as a high 
crime. " Aliud erat crinien regis quod ex jurejurando 
k regibus regnum capessentibus dari solito verba quae- 
dam ejus jussu erasa fuerint, antequam jurSlsset. O 
•facinus indignum & execrandum ! impium qui fecit^ 
.quid dicam qui defendit f nam quee potuit^ per Deum 
immortalem^ quae perfidia^ aut juris violatio esse ma- 
jor? quid illi sanctius post sacratissima religionis mys* 
teriaillo jurejurando esse debuit? Quis quaeso scele- 
:ratior, isne qui in legem peccat, an qui secum legem 
ipsam lit peccare faciat dat operam i aut denique ipsam 
, legem tollit ne peccasse videatur? Agedum, jus hdc 
.religiosissim^ jurandum rex iste violavit? sed ne pa- 
l^m tamen violllsse videretur, turpissimo quodam adul* 
-terio per dolum corrupit: & ne pejerasse diceretnr, 
jus ipsum jurandum in perjurium vertit. Quid aliud 
potuit sperari, nisi iojustissim^, versutissim^, atque in- 
felicissim^ regnaturum esse eum, qui ab injuria tam 
-detestanda auspicatus regnum est; jusque illud primum 
.adulterare auderet, quod solum impedimento sibi fore, 
•ne jura omnia perverteret, putabat. — Hanc clausulam 
'^ quas vulgtts elegerit/ Carolus, antequam coronam 
acciperet, ex formula juramenti regii eradendum cura- 
'vit*," i. e. *' Another of his crimes was, the causing 
some words to be struck out of the usual coronation- 
oath, before he himself would take it. Unworthy and 
abominable action! The act was wicked in itself: 
what shall be said of him that undertakes to justify it i 
For by the eternal God, what greater breach of faith^ 

• Milton'8 Prose Works, ▼ol. II. p. 3W. 
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strained by the laws : for he paid little att^«- 
tion to them, and scrupled not on every oc- 

and violation of all laws, can possibly be imagined? 
What ought to be more sacred to him, next to the- 
holy sacraments themselves, than that oath? Which of 
the two do ypu think the most flagitious person, him 
that offends against the law, or him that endeavours to 
make the law equally guilty with himself f Or rather 
him who subverts the law itself, that he may not seem' 
to offend against it! For thu3, that king violated that 
oath which he ought most religiously to have sworn to ; 
but that he might not seem opeply and publicly to 
violate it, he craftily adulterated and corrupted it; 
and lest he himself should be accounted perjured, he 
turned the very path into a perjury. What other 
cQuld be expected, jtban that his reign would be full of 
injustice, craft, and misfortune, who began it with so 
d^estable an injury to his people? and who durst per- 
vert and adulterate that law which he .thought the only . 
obstacle that stbod in his way, and hindered him from, 
perverting all the rest of .the laws, — ^This clause (qua%^ 
imigiis elegerii) which the commons shall chuse, Charles, 
before he was crowned, procured to be rased out."-r- - 
But though Charles is thus heavily charged by Milton, 
Laud has been chiefly blamed, in this affair, by some 
other writers, as will appear by what follows. *' On 
the 2d of February, 1625, he [Charles] was crowned at 
Westminster: Willjam Laud altered the old corona- 
tion-oath, and framed another */* And the lord chief : 
baron Atkins, in a speech to the lord-mayor, Oct. 1693, ; 
renewed this accusation against him, in thesie words. . 
^ Th^ striking out of that part of the antient oath in; 
king Charles his time at his coronation, by archbishop 

• Ully, p. 91. ^ 



cainoti to yiolate thern^ vfhm they thwarted 
his ii]it»«srt^of indinatitfti. To serve purposes 

Xibttd (that the' king «hduld coment to su^b laws as the 
people- shpuld cbuBe); and instead of that> another very 
uiiuraal' one inserted^ saving the king's pretogative 
royal V* And on his trial before the lords, it was ob- 
jected to Wm^ that '* he compiled the form of his ma- 
jestie's coronation: different from that of king Edward' 
Vi. and king Jmaes ; insertiiig'SOmt^ prayers find cere- 
ittoaies in it out of the Roman pontifical ^!' To this 
Laud replies^ ^' He [a manager of the house of com- 
iMds} charged m« with' two alt^ratidtis iti thb body of 
the king'd otfth-. One^ addedy namely these words' 
(agreeable to thekltig's prerogative). The otlier omit- 
ted, namely thesfe words {quttpopulus eleger&j^ which 
the people have' chosen> or shdl chuse. For this lat* 
ter, the clause omitted, that- suddenly vanished: for it 
was^omitted'in the oath of king James, as is confessed 
by themselves in the piitite'd votes of this present par- 
liament. Bttt the other highly insisted on, as taking 
off the total assurance which the subjects have, by the 
oath' of their prince, for the performance of his laws: 
first, I humbly conceive this clause takes off notte of 
the peopli^s assurance; nOne at all. For the king's 
just and legal prerogative, and the subjects assurance' 
fet liberty and property, may .stand well together, and' 
have so'Stodd- fot hmidreds of years. Secondly, that- 
alte)ratidn> whatever it be, was^ not made by me; nor is' 
there any interlining or- alteration, so much as of a let-* 
ter, found' in that book. Thirdly, if any thing be 
amiss tiierevn, my preQecess<xr' [Abbot] gaVe'/that oatfit* 
ta^he king, and not I. I was meerly minifsteriti both' 

* See l^n^ce to Whartdn's Troubles and Tryal of Land. ^ Piynne'i 
Canterbury's Doome, p. $9, fol. Lond. 164JI6. 
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vk^t th^ most leiu(]»ble» he encouraged mno- 
vatiQii^ in the doqtii&e of the chnrch^*^ 

in the prep^r^tioQy ao4 at thecoronatuHi itself; suppljr^ 
. ifig the plape of the deaa of Westminster *.'' 

This seems pretty strong, and I faiiey is true;.be^ 
caiase the oqly. reply made in the bouse of Locds, bj^ 
the. managers f^r the commons^ to the same defeace,! 
was^ ^* That it appear^ by his own diary^ that .he. hadi 
thechief hand, in compiling this form, and Jthat it was^ 
collected^ and. corrected by. hiniBelf, though other 
bishops were joy ned in consultation witbhimV--^B«it 
this reply is not to the purpose. . Laud might, and it 
is plain from his diary that he did, collect and corxect 
the form made use of at the^ coronation. But theaCf 
collections and corrections seem to have been- wholly > 
<^ the superstitious kind. The unction in^ the form. &£: 
across, the placing the crucifix. on the altar>the inserli*^ 
ing the priestly admonition, '^ Stand and holdifaat^'' 
S(^. which is in the Roman ^nti&cai^verbaiim ; these^ 
I suppose, were the things collected and corrected by . 
Laud, and. were well worthy of his genius and disposi'*' 
tion. However, the reader has theevidenoe on. both; 
sides before him, and is a^ liberty to form his own. 
judgment. Much has been said on this mattec^ by 
fi^uiy. writers, though few. have gone to the bottom' of 
it. Perhaps, after all, I may be told,i& did not deserve- 
the pains.. 

'* He encouraged innovations in the doctrine of the 
church, &c '] What the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land is, may be seen m the thirty«nine articles of reli«> 
gion, which all her ministers subscribe. The doctrines • 
of. original sin, predestination^ the :neoessity of ;tiie 
. gf:ace/of God, ii^ order to render our good Works ao> 
ceplabte unto, him,^ and^ many other things^ equally ' 

'Troables tod Tqral otUnd, p. 918* ^ CaaM^iiry^ Doomd, ^ 476. 
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established; and defended the innovalori 
from the ill effects of parliamentary cen- 

orthodox and edifying, are contained therein. And as 
a separation was but just made from the Romish' < 
ehurch ^when these articles were compiled, she is (as it 
was very natural) declared to have erred in matters of 
^fiuth, and to have taught doctrines contrary to the 
truth. And that men might have a proper detestation 
ofher^inthe homilies of onr church, which we are 
taught contain godly and wholesome doctrine, she is 
dasiied to be a true churchy and her worship is declared 
to be idolaitrous. But this notwithstanding, Richard 
I^ontague broached in his writings Arminianism, and 
spoke more favourably of popery than a zealous pro- 
testant could possibly have done. The house of com- 
mons, who valued the protestant religion, and really • 
believed the doctrines contained in the articles of the 
church of England, were alarmed. They drew up arti- 
cles against Montague, in which they declare him to • 
have ** maintained and confirmed some doctrine con- 
trary to the articles agreed by the archbishops and 
bishops, and the whole clergy, in the year 15C£; and 
by his so doing, to have broke the laws and statutes of 
this realm." But all the effect of this was, that the 
supposed criminal was protected by Charles, and ho- 
n&ured by him with a mitre* . Good encouragement . 
this, to vilify the doctrines of a church, and applaud 
her adversary ! In like manner Roger Manwaring hav- 
ing, as the commons declared, *^ preached two sermons 
contrary to the laws of this realm, in which he taught 
that the king was not bound to keep and observe 
them ;'' and being, on an impeachment, censured by 
the lords, fined, and declared to be incapable of having 
any ecclesiastical dignity, or secular office hereafteri 

• Rwdkworftb, toI. Lp. 199, 634 • 
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siires, and moreover took cate to reward 

was pardoned by his majesty, and advanced to the rank 
of a; right reverend *.— Robert Sibthprp, indeed, had 
not so good luck. He preached the smne doc^ine with 
Manwaring, and had his sermon licensed by Laiidy 
after Abbot had refused the doing it, though x^ 
quired in his majesty's name ; but being ^^ a person of 
little learning and few parts, he only could obtain a 
chaplainship in ordinary to his majesty, prebendary of 
Peterborough) and rector of Barton Latimer in Norai'- 
amptonshire.'* 

The doctrines and promotions of theSe med, and 
others of a like stamp, produced, I am persuaded, the 
following excellent observations. " When such m^ 
and such doctrines prevail, it is easy to guess what 
will follow. No man will care to \give pernicioiui 
counsel but where he knows it will be pleasing;, nor 
will a prince hear it, unless he be inclinable to take it*. 
He only, who has a mind to do .what he ought not, will 
like to be told that he may; and the will of the. prince . 
is then preached up, when law and liberty are to be 
pulled down. TVTiat means or avails the propagating 
of arbitrary maxims, but to justify and introduce arbi- 
trary proceedings ? They are too odious to be spread, 
where no great design is to be served by doing it. 
Nor need any man desire a surer sign, that universal 
slavery is intended by the court, than when universal 
submission to it is inculcated upon the. people. This 
consideration alone leaves no excuse or apology to be 
made for those reigns, when such slavish tenets were 
every where maintained, and. the vile maintainers of 
these tenets countenanced, hired> and preferred : when 
from the public tribunals, and public pulpits, places 
aacred to law and truth, it became fashionable, my^, 

* RttBhwortb, toU I. p. 695, 
VOL. II. P 



rtheffi with honours and piefermeitts. lu 

Ueamk thfe only and «urest way of rising there, to.M- 
hert, that there v^ no law, sare in the wild WiU of oo«i 
mho, thoagh worn to defend law, might lawfally o^Bt- 
4«m it; to assert impions falshoods, mamfert to aU 
flKH ; to father saeh falahoods npon the God of truth, 
under he holy name to shelter outrageous oppressions; 
to bind up the hands of the oppressed; to maintom 
that the lives of men, which they held from God, theit 
property, which was secured to them by the oonstitu- 
tionVthe constitution itself contrived by the wisdom of 
ben for their own preservation, and defended through 
Ages by their virtae and bravery, were all at the meer 
■ iiiacy and lust of him who was solemnly bound to pro- 
tect aU; but might, if he so lUted, destroy them aU 
Without opposition; nay, all oppositioii was damnable. 
When all this was notorious, constant, universal, the 
tenguage of power, the style of favourites, and the road 
to favour, what doubt could remain whether it all tendr 
«d? To prevent aU doubts, arbilarary measures were 
T>tir«*ed, whilst arbitrary measures were promoted. 
The persons of men were illegally imprisoned, illegal 
^nes imposed, estates violently seized, and the public 
.^edently fobbed *." 

To return.-^If we may believe Andrew Marvel, Matf- 
waring and Sibthorp were not over worthy ' of the 
ttountentmce and encouragement they received froth 
Charles: for, says he, " they were exceeding pragma' 
tical, so intolerably ambitious, and so desperately 
proud, tha* scarce any gentleman might come near tha 
tail of ttieir mules ^•* The elevation of these gentk!» 
wen, we may be sure, wajs not very acceptable t» the 
body of the nation. For nothing was more detestable 

•Goitlon'»I>i»oouKe» upon Tacitus, toUV. p. 99. », Wood's 

Atbewe 0«mieiife», vol. lU c 375. 
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l|is tkneit was iliat Moimtagu/eiMaitvafing, 

tfrthem^at Aftt time^ Waft AnhiniaiiisinrMd 'Popery; 
^kalOL iswitM rule, atid power uncontrolable. With 
rcsgued to the i»ew doctrines vended under the patron^^ 
age of Qhiaxlesy we may observe that they were not only 
CMsttred by*llie paiiiament, but so disagreeabte to the 
dergy, that Laud himself, by the adyic^ eS Aiidi«w», 
wodid not tmtft their being handled in a conTocatioh. 
^ Tfaetitrth in th^se opinions not being so generally en^- ' 
tertained (says Heylin) amongst the clergy, not the 
arefabi^op [Abbot] and the greater part of lire prelnies 
8o inclinable to tbem, as to venture the determining of 
tkose points to a convocation *. But tbat,'^ continued 
the same writer, '^ which was not thought fit in that 
present conjimcture for a convocation, his majesty was 
pleased to take order in by his royal edict.*' And 
therefore, on the 14th of June, 18Q6, by the advice of 
his court-bishops, be issued forth a proclamation, in* 
which he declared ^ bis full and constant resolution, 
Aat neither in matters of doctrine, nor discipline of the 
efaurch, nor in the government of the stat^, be will ad«^ 
npdtof the least innovation.— ^His majesty thereupon 
OMmmnds all his subjects (the clergy most especially), 
both in England and Ireland, that from thenceforth 
Itey should caarry themselvies so wisely, warily, dnd . 
dooscioAably, that neither by writing) preaching, print- 
ing, conferences, or otherwise, they raise any doubts. 
Of publish or maintain any new inventions 'or opinions 
dcmcarning retigion, than such as are clearly grounded 
and warrairted by the doctrine and discipline of the^ 
oboFch of England, heretofore published and happily 
estaMiiAied by authority."^ 

'Hus proclama^n seemed, in wordsy to favour the- 
eita^lithod.doelrinfCs oS^ the church; but, infaet, waftl 

•lifeofLMS/p. 158. 
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and Sibthorp, those noted , ecclesiasllGS^ 

made use of to undermine and destroy them. For the 
book of Monntagtie, above mentioned, having had a 
variety of answers, which were displemng to Land, 
who was supreme in all matters ecclesiastical', he> under 
colour of this ordei', took care to suppress them, as we 
may learn from the following passages. 

*^ There appeared so many in the listagmnst him 
[Mountague], viz. Goad^ Featly,Ward, Wotton, Prynoe, 
and Burton, that the encounter seemed to be between 
a whole army and a single person. Laud> -and- some 
of those bishops on the other side, encouraged by his 
majesty's proclamation, endeavoured to suppress those 
books, which seemed to have been published in defi- 
ance of it ; some of them being called in, some stopped 
at the press ; some printers questioned for printing, as 
the authors were for writing such prohibited pamphlets. 
Burton and Prynne, amongst the res t^ were called into 
the high commission, and! at the point to have been 
c^nsured> when a prohibition' comes from Westminster- 
hall to stay the proceedings in that court, contrary to 
his majesty's will and pleasure, expressed so clearly 
and distinctly in the said proclamation : which prohi- 
bition they tendered to the court in so rude a mainner, 
that Laud was like to have laid them by the heels for 
their labour V A strange sort of legerdemain this! 
The proclamation was against innovations; but by the 
slight of these prelates, countenanced by his majesty, 
it was turned against those who stood up in defence of 
the doctrine happily established by authority. - 

However, it must be acknowledged, that though 
Mountague, as a reward for his labours, had a bishop- 
rick conferred upon him ; yet his. book was cidled in by 
proclamation. ** But ere this proclamation was pub- 
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figured in controversy y and were caressied 

Ibhed,. the books were for the most part vented/ and 
oat of /danger of seizure \" And in oni^ to prnsh the 
eittablished doctrines yet more, a declaration was pre* 
fixed to the thirty-nine articles in his majesty's name^ 
wherein ^^he wiUsi that no man hereafter shall either 
print or preach to draw the articles aside any way^ but 
«hall submit to It in the plain and fall meaning thereof ; 
and shall not pot his own liense or comn^ent to be the 
meaning of the article, but shall take it in the- literal 
«nd grammatical sense. And if any person shall 
l^reach or print any thing either way, other than is 
«dready established in convocation with our royal 
assent,'' says the king, 'Uhey shall be liable to our dis- 
pleasure, and the church's censure in our commission 
ecclesias^icaP." — The body of the clergy were tmeasy 
»t thi», as well seeing what they were to expect from 
it; and the parliament had the same apprehensions^ 
For soon afterwards we find the commons making the 
following protestation : 

'^ We the commons in parliament assembled, do 
daim, protest, and avow for truth, the sense of the ar- 
ticles of religion which were established by parliament 
in the thirteenth year of our late queen Elizabeth^ 
which by the public act of the church of England, and 
by the^c^neral and current exposition of the Writers of 
our church, have been delivered unto us. And we 
jreject the sense of the Jesuits and Arminians, and all 
others^at differ from it*," 

But notwithstanding this protestation, Arminianism, 
being the high road to preferment, gained ground; 'and 
the defenders of the established doctrines were treated 
as dbtorbersof the peace of th« church, and impugners 

* Rushwortb, voL L p* 635. ^SeetheDedantioB^prefixedtf^ 

Hit Anlcleib * Ri^iliworkb, voL L j^ W» 



Qud &LVomse4 bj him, tjiO¥|^ tfaejr w-eart 

^f authority. In a speech of Sir Edward Dering^ 
made in the kouse, of commoDs Nov. 23, 1640, we find 
him remarkiog on the innpyations in the doctrine of 
the church after the fpUowing manner : '^ With the 
papists there is a mysterious artific^^ I mean their Inr 
dex txpurgatorim^ whereby they clip the tongues of 
such witnesses whose evidence they do not like.~To 
.this I parallel our late Imprimaturs, licences for the^ 
press ; so handled, that truth is suppreet, and popish 
pamphlets fly abroad, cwfi privilegio: witness the au- 
dacious and libelling pamphlets against true reUgi<»y 
written by Pocklington, Heyliu, Dow, Cosins, Shel- 
ford. Swan, Reeves, Yates, Hanstead, StudJey, Spsur- 
row, BrowQ, Roberts, — many more ; I name uo bishops, 
but I add, 8cc. ,Nay, they are already grown so bold 
in this new trade, that the most learned labours of our 
antient and best divines must be now corrected and 
defaced with a deleatur, by the supercilious pen of my 
lord's young chaplaine ; fit perhaps for the technical 
arts, but unfit to hold the chair for divinity. . Bat 
herein the Roman index is better than our English 
licensers : they thereby do preserve Uie current of their 
own established doctrine ; a point of wisdome. But 
with us our innovators, by this artifice, doe alter owr 
settled doctrines: nay, they doe subinduce points le- 
.pugnant and contrarient^/' 

Those who would know th^ particulars of these mat-, 
ters, may easily find them in our writers af chnrcb* 
history. If it be asked what end the encourageotent 
of these innovations answered in the eye of Chariesf 
the answer is, that it galled the puritans, hateful to Jus 
^majesty on account of. die^r inviolable attachment to 



* CoUectioa of Speech^ 4iy Sir Edward Herin^, p. tSs 4to. Lond. 
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most hateful to the body dTthe n^Htm : aiKl 

eivil liberty; it brought things aeaier to the Romisb 
churchy which was what tfaeking and Laud were desiroud 
of (as we shall hereafter shew) ; and it helped to adt 
Tance the mighty scheme of despotic sway, which thU 
prince had been meditating and practising from hi« 
accession to the throne : for all the Arminians at thi« 
. time were divine^right and prerogative-men. — I can- 
not conclude this note without observing, that ihi^ 
declaration of Charles, prefixed to the thirty-nine ar tip 
des, has been produced and canvassed in the famous 
Bangorian and Trinitarian controversies, which engage 
ed the attention of the public for a great number a£ 
years. This will best be understood by the following 
quotations. 

*' If the bishop [Potter] means to lay it down as the 
rule of subscription, that it must be made in the sense 
in which the imposers understood the words ; I wiU 
tell him a few reasons why I can by no means agree t^ 
thi3. 1. Because, in several cases, it is impossiUe t9 
be certain in what sense they themselves understooid 
them. 2. Because there are not perhaps ten men i^ 
the church now, who subscribe, in tbeir sense, to thosf 
articles in which tbeir sense is most known. 3. Because 
I cannot condemn ardibishop Laud, bishop Bull, and 
others, who departed manifestly from the received 
sense, notof one, but of several articles ; nor thatdeclarr 
ation of king James I. [Charles L] by which he openly 
patronized the subscribing the same articles in several, 
fiot only different but contradictory senses: and, i« 
effect, declared it for the honor of the articles that 
this should be so ; and that all should acquiesce in it, 
without mutual reproaches *." To this it was xepKed^ 
'* It is very uncautiously and unaccurately wd, that 

f Hoadly's Poit^cipt to bis Apflper to Hare» ]^.9^9. |^ Isni, 178(V 
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all possible encouragement was given to 

king Charles I. patiDtiized the subscribing the samef 
articles, either in contradictory or different senses. 
His order is, that every subscriber submit to the arti- 
cle in the plain and full meaning thereof, in the literal 
•nd grammatical sense. What, is the plain and full 
meaning more than one meaning f or is the one plain 
and full meaning two contradictory meanings ? Could 
it be for the honor of the article (or of toe king), to 
say this ? No : but the royal declaration, by plain and 
fill! meaning, understands the general meaning, which 
is but one, and to which all might reasonably subscribe. 
And he forbids any«one's putting his own sense, or 
comment, to be the meaning of the article, or to affix 
any new sense to it: that is, he forbids the changing 
a general proposition into a particular; he stands up 
for the general proposition, or, for the article itself; 
and prohibits particular meanings, as not belonging to 
the article ; nor being properly explications of it, but 
additions to it. This is the plain import of the royal 
declaration: and it is both wise and just; free from 
any of those strange consequences, or inferences, which 
some would draw from it *.*' Dr. Sykes answered this 
in the following manner.—" During the reign of king 
J«mes I. and king Charles I. the predestinarian con- 
troversy was on foot, and carried on with great heat 
and animosity. Whilst one party upbraided the other 
with fraudulent subscribing the articles of the churchy 
those who stood charged with prevarication and fraud, 
with wiles and subtilties, still appealed to the articles, 
and insisted that they did not contradict them. In this 
contest, king Charles I. published his declaration, in 
which he says, ' Though some differences have been 
ill raised, yet we take comfort in this, that all clergy- 

f Waterland*3Ca8e of ilvian-sabflcriptioD, p. 41. Svo. Cambri4ge» 1*721. 
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other men of > the same stamp, whilst -their 

men within bur realm. have always«inost willingly %uh* 
scribed to the articles established ; which is aji^rgo- 
ment to us, that- they all agree in the true, usual, literal 
meaning of the said articles; and, that, even in those 
curious points in which the present differences lie> 
men of all ^orts take the articles of the church of Eng* 
land to be for them ; which is an argument again, that 
none of them intend any desertion of the articles esta- 
blished.' King Charles I. thought it thereforjB a mat* 
ter of comfort that all clergymen subscribed^i notwith'-. 
standing their respective controversies, altercations^ 
and disputes ; and was so far from discountenancing, or 
discouraging such subscriptions, that he plainly encou^ 
raged all to subscribe, if possibly they could."^ — ^And 
from the other parts of the declarations above quoted, 
with what Dr. Waterland says is the meaning of it, he 
furthei- infers, " That whatever particular meanings any 
<dergy man may have of any general propositions in any 
article, he may lawfully and honestly subscribe to the 
general^xpressions ; and be free from any guilt of pre- 
varication, fraud, and bireach of sincerity and trust* — 
King Charles enjoined. That no particular private per- 
son should presume or pretend to put his own sense or. 
comment to be the meaning of the article. This in- 
junction, as it stands, extended equally to all the thirty^ 
nine articles ; nor has any, man a right to confine it to 
the predestinarlan controversy, i; e. to five or six arti- 
cled. If therefore dny man can satisfy himself that the 
first or the second article, as it stands in general pro- 
positions, is true in i|;s grammatical construction, he 
may subscribe it, notwithstanding he may, when. he 
descends to particulars, widely differ from the com*!* 
monly received notions*." This gentleman, on these 

* Case of Sabscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, in Answer to Water* 
Iflad, p. 9, 11. 8ro. Lond. 1T21. 
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adv^rsames met with a v^y dUerenX ireAU 

{Nrinciplesy therefore very plainly, and, I think, truly 
aaserts, '^ That whatever can be said to justify aa Ar* 
minian iu subscribing contrary to the sense pf tks 
compilers and impoSi^Sy may be said to justify tb^ 
pen whom Dr. W. calls Axiansi in tbe like ease of sulN 
scription *" The wrath of Waterland was stixred up 
with this, and he set jhinaBelf to shew th^l tb^ articles 
were not Calvinistical, and consequently an Arminiae 
might honestly subscribe them. To him Sykes re^ 
joined, and thereby shewed the world, that no test can 
be so drawn, but that subtle or artful men can find ways 
to evade it; that they knew better how to attack each 
other, than defend themselves ; and that the thirty^nins 
articles, which were agreed on for the avoiding of 
diversity of opinions, were yet thought capable of being 
subscribed by men in the lao^ opposite s^itim^ols^ 
and actually were so ! — I will close this note in ik^ 
words of a very ingenious clergyman, en the subject 
of subscription to the thirty-nine articles.—-^' I muati 
own," says he, '^ that I am not big^y pleased widi 
this method of e&tsy^lishing of consent toudiing trot 
religion, because I am apprehensive that it is not the 
most proper way to avoid diversity of opinions* An 
the clergy to this day, notwithstanding they ha^e all^ 
and all along subscribed them^ better agreed i Are tkey^ 
of one mind yet F Have we had no dispute upon same 
^ of these very articles, which were designed to hinder 
all disputes ^— Yes, we have, and those maintained too 
by some of the mofit learned and best of that order — 
and that very justly ;— for true religion can never be 
established by consent, but by debate. — ^What can be 
the reason why the clergy should fall upon this ipethod 

•■ CtBeofSiilMiniiitkm totlMThirtpi^iie Artid^ 
land, p. 39. Svo. Lond. 172t. ; 
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m&at Theae innovations in doctrinfe were 
attended with a great variety of supersti* 

lof a^ti^Ung with their noviciates? Shotild fetters he 

ck^t upon the mind ? or should it he ftee to purstie its 

owtKsoficlnsionB? Are religion and troth two different 

ihtogs^ ^at if truth should come out, religion must 

jail? And hew shall truth appear^ but by disquisition) 

parley, and dispute i What matter to tbem on which 

side she is found? — be she but found. — Are riof all 

mankind as much concjerned In her as they ? Why then 

these hedges and inelosures, where every man has 

leight of common ? Such practices not only hinder tibe 

propagation of truth, but are the causes of vile pre^ 

vari^c^tioiis and hypocrisy. — Men that come into the 

diiirdv unless their sentiments are conformable to 

those ^ the articksy which, by the writings of the , 

elei|gy» and the turn of the age, seem to be very few in 

nqnlber, must be guilty of such dishonesty, as a man 

oi pr<d»ity would blush to mention. — ^Are all the men 

of s^i^e and learning, among the clergy, Athanasians i 

and who but such can honestly put their hands to the 

first, second, fifth; and eighth articles? — Or, are the 

elergy* now^ardays of Calvinistical principles, accord* 

iftg to the meaning of the seventeenth article? Yet 

they own these as tniths.-^What can the laity think, 

iNUt that these persons (who, with so much ease and 

q«*elaie8s^ solemnly profess propositions true, which 

they are convinced are fatse, meerly for the sake of the 

prefi^ment of the church) ^^ould, forthe sake of greater 

gains, subscribe to any other thirty-nine propositions 

you can bring them*?*' This is honestly and boldly 

sp(A«n ! A time, ome would hope, must come, in which 

tvftth will be heard and regarded by those who are in 

* nisstiasivefroni eBtering into Holy Orders, in the Cordial for Low Spi-' 
rite, YoU III. p. 319» 323. See some exceUent Reqiarks on this Subject 
in Hartley's ObsenratiOos on Man, voL H. p. 351. '554. 
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Mariner of the catholics, togcftttier 

dropped into St. Paul's, to have the pleasure of seeing 
Dr. Hare [dean of that church] make bi& hcv^ Ioth0 
altar.— *But to go on, — In the year 1640, we find some 
of these trifles enjoined hy a canon of the then coti^ 
irocation. " The synod declares, that the standing 
of the cominunionf table sideways, under the east 
window of the chancel or chappel, is in its own nature 
indifferent; but foi*asmuch as queen Elizabed^'e iih' 
junctions order it to be placed where the altar was^ 
we therefore judge it proper, that all churches and 
cbappels do conform themselves to the cathedral or 
mother-churches. And we declare this situation of 
the holy table does not imply that it is, or ought to be, 
esteemed a true and proper altar, whereon Christ is 
iigain sacrificed ; but it may be called an altar in' the 
sense of the primitive church: and because it has 
been observed, that some people in time of divine 
service have irreverently leaned, cast their hats, or set 
upon or under the communion-table, therefore the 
synod thinks meet, that the table be railed round. It 
is further recommended to all good people, that they 
do reverence at their entering in and going out of the 
church; and that all communicants do approach the 
holy table, to receive the communion at the rails, which 
has heretofore been unfitly carried up and down by the 
minister, unless the bishop shall dispense with it V ' 
And the stress which was laid on these matters wiQ 
appear from the following narrative of Sir Edward 
Deriug, in a committee of the house of commons, Nov. 
«3, 1640.—" Mr. Wilkinson," says he, ^* a batchelor 
in divinity, and a man in whose character doe concur 
learning, piety, industry, modesty, — -presented him- 
self to receive orders ; and that was thus. The bishop 

* * Nalson, p. 545 j c^cf'Neale's Histoiy of the Puritans, vol. II. p. 35(?. 
Svo. Lond. IT33. 
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many other things of a. like nature. In 
short, the church of England assumed a 

of Oxford^s chaplaine [M. Fulham], being the exai&iner 
(for bishops now doe scome to doe bishops work : it 
belongs to himselfe), he propoundeth four questions to 
M. Wilkinson, not taken out of the depth of divinity^ 
but fitly chosen to discover hoW affections doe stand 
to be novelized by the mutability of the present timeff. 

" The questions were these : 

1. " Whether hath the church authority in matters 
of faith? 

£. " May the king's book of sports, (so some 
impious bishops hate abused our pious king; to caU 
their contrivance his majestie's booke) may this b^ 
read in the church without offence ? 

3. " Is bowing to or before the altar lawful f 

4. '* Is bowing at the name of Jesus lawful ? . 

" As soon as M. Wilkinson heard these questions, 
lupum auribuSf he had a wolfe by the ears ; and because 
unto these captious interrogatories he could not make 
a peremptory answer, M. Fulham would not present 
him to the bishop for ordination V These were rare 
questions to be proposed on such an occasion ! and the 
man, who could not answer them in the affirmative, 
must be very unworthy of the episcopal approbation ! * 

" In defence of superstition, it is usually asked by 
ignorant devotees, — what harm is there in it f— If we 
have a mind to turn towards the east, why may we not 
turn that way as well as any other? That God is 
equally in all places, is a fundamental maxim ; and 
which way ever we happen to face in our addresses'-td 
him, it is a thing in its own nature perfectly indifferent: 
but then we should consider it only as «uch, act 
accordingly, and not make a formal stated ceremony 

* Dering^ Qtlleetion of Speeches, p. 4i. > * 
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new dress under this prince^, and seemed 
in the eyes of many too much .to re- 

of it; for he must be" but a sorry casuist who does not 
know, that things by nature indifferent, may by law 
be made otherwise: and as the constitution of our 
church has left no ceremony indifferent, but all are 
either commanded or forbidden; and this turning 
towards the east is no where ordered, whenever we 
make a ceremony of it (pardon me the expression), it 
is a turn too much. — But some one perhaps will say, 
— what would I have men do, for instance, when they 
say their Creed? ' Would I have them turn no way, 
but stand just as they did before? My answer is, 
why not? What occasion for all this shuffling back- 
wards and forwards, when the time is come for us to 
say what religion we are of? If we desire to let the 
world know that we are Christians, why do we not 
declare it in the face of the world ? As to the making 
the declaration before God, he is every where; why 
then should we turn, to be never the nearer? For 
once to assume myself the air of a profound rationa- 
list; — when we profess our faith, what more proper 
than to stand our ground*?" This is very just. All 
I shall add is, that we ought to be on our guard 
against superstition, which, once admitted, knows 
no bounds, and never fails to obscure the glory, and 
sully the beauty of true religion. 

^ The church of England assumed a new dresa 
under this prince.] Here are my authorities. " The 
clergy, whose dependence was merely upon the king, 
were wholly taken up in admiration of his [Charles] 
happy government, which they never concealed from 
himself, as often as the pulpit gave them accesse to 
his ear; and not only there but at all meetings, they 

I • Asplio's A]kii>U, part 11. p. 134. Svo. LcMd. 1730. 
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semble the . Romish one. Besides this; 

diiscoursed with joy upon th^t tHeam ; affirming con^ 
fidently, that no prince in Europe was so great §, 
firiend to the church as king Charies; that'religioti 
flourished no where but in England ; and kl6 tefbrmed 
church retained the face and dignity of a church bul 
that. Many of them used to deliyer their opinion; 
that God had therefore so severely punished the 
Palatinate^ because their sacriledge had been so great 
in taking away the endowments of bishopricks* Queen 
Elizabeth herself, who had reformed religion, was 
but coldly praisedj and all her virtues forgotten, when 
they remembered how [she cut short the bishoprick of 
Ely. Henry VIIL was much condemned by them; 
for seizing upon the abbies, and taking so much out 
of the several bishoprick s, as he did in the' S7th y^af 
of his reigne. To maintaine therefore that splendour of 
,a church, which so much pleased them, was become 
their highest endeavour;: especially after they had 
gotten, in the year l63S, an archbishop after theitf 
own hear% Dr. Laud; who* had before, for- divers 
jeaw, ruled the clergy in the secession of archbishop 
Abbot, a mfUi of better temper and discretion ; which 
discretion or virtue to conceale, would be an injury 
to that archbishop : he was a man who wholly followed 
the true interest of England, and that of the reformed 
churches in Europe, -so farre, as that in his time the' 
clergy was not much envied here in En^and, nor the 
government of episcopacy much disfavoured by pro* 
testants beyond the seas. Not only the ppmpe of 
eeremonies was daily increased, and innovations of 
great scandal brought into the church ; hut in point of 
doctrine, many faire approaches made towards Rome; 
as he that pleaseth to search may find in the books of 
bishop Laud, Mountague, Heylin, Pocklington and 
the rest; or in. brief collected by a Scolish minister, 
VOL. n. 9 
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ptofessed j^apists were favoured and 

Vfk9At%x Bajly« Aod as tbek friendship to Rome in* 
fsreased^ so did their scorne to the reformed churches 
heycHid the seas; ^ybom/initead of lending that reliefe 
IMid saceottf to thetn, which God had enabled this 
Tich islafid t6 do^ they failed in their greatest ex* 
tremitteB, aod instead of harbours^ becaoM rocks to 
split them*.'' I have the radmer quoted this at lengthy 
la order that I may give the reader a taste of Mr. 
May's manner of writiag. Take htm upon the whbfe, 
be will appear elegant, exact, > and imp^rtial^ and de- 
serving to be moch better known than he is.— But to 
]MiOceed. Moadtague, before mentioned, maintained 
that ^' the controverted points [between the Roman 
catholics aad the. protestants] are of a lesser and 
inferiour nature, of which a man may be ignorant, 
virithout any danger of bis soul at all/' He moreover 
affirmed and maintained, ^' that saints have. not only 
a isiemoiy, but a more peculiar charge of their friefnds ; 
^nd that it may be admitted, that some saints have a 
p^uliar pa^OAage, Gu&tody, protection> and power, 
as angels also have, over certain persons and countries^ 
Vy 9|>eeial deputatioa ; and that it is no impiety so to 
believe V The same Monntague ia print averred^ 
^ That all priests, and none but priests, have power to 

Ibrgive sins.-^ Suoh absolution," said he, '* is a part of 

that pmstly power which could not be given by men 
01^ aog^s, but only and immediately by Almighty God 
himself; a part of that paramount power which tb« 
God of glory hath invested mortal men withal*^." ThiSr 
was ; at length become so currait a. doctrine, that it wa£^ 
maintaiaed in the pulpit as well as from the press. 
For one Mr. Adams^ preaching publicly in Su Mary'« 
' f. ... ) . ^ • I ■- 

. • Iffay'^mslory of the Parliata»eaV p. Sjfc. <» Roshwbvtb, toi K 

p. %l(k * Pfjane's CantevVDryli Donvke, j^ 189. . 
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taresskt by the court, advanced there* 

church in ^C^bridge, declared, ^^That a 8pe«ial ea(i« 
iessioQ ui^Ca^ a priest (actaidly where time and oppor^ 
tunity presems' itself, or otherwise in explicit iatention 
and reaoltttioo) of ail our sias committed after baptiBia^ 
90 farre forth as we doe remember, is neoesiary unto 

satv^ation.^ Yea, he moreover averred, ^ That it 

was as necessary to solvation as meat is to the body V* 
It was also become very fashionable, at this time, to 
talk of the rea) presence of Christ on the altar, and the 
nnUoody sacrifice offered thereon^. What these mea 
meant is not very easy to know, though some of these 
doetriiies are still pretended to be held by many ia 
this age. I say, pretended ; for it is hardly possible 
to think that men of sense sgid learning can themsdves 
believe what, for very good and profitable puiposes, 
they seem to endeavour to palm on their ignorant 

credulous foUpwers. It would be q^ite tedious to 

enumerate the particuknrs of the approaches whieb 
urere made towards popery in this reign. Suffice it to 
say, that standers by, as well as persons concemedji 
saw aiid acknowledged them. Let us hear a foreign 
nobl^eman, who wrote on libe spot. ^' As to a leco^ciha* 
tion between the churches of England and Rome, 
there w^re made some general prppositioiis and over- 
tures by the archbishop's agents, they assuring -that 
bis grace was very o^iuch disposed thereunto; and 
that, if it wa4 not accoipplished in his life-time, i| 
wovid prove a work of more difficulty after his death ; 
diat in very truth, for the laist three years, the arch- 
bishop had introduced some innovations, approaching 
the rites and forms of Rome. The bishop of Chichester, 
a great confident of his grace, and the lord-oreasurer, 
and eight other bishops ojf im graoe'a paitie, <iid most 

> Trytau?s Ouiier1miy» Deome, ^ 199. » -Id. p. 202, 

q2 
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in to employments of great trust and 

{>aBsioiiateIy desixe a reconcilUtion "with the cburch of 
Rome; that therefore the pope, on his part^ oaght tdi 
make some steps to. meet them, and the court of Rome 
remit something of its rigour in doctriue, otherwise m> 
accord could be. And ia very deed, the universities^ 
bishops, and divines of this realm, doe daily embrace 
catholike opinions, though they professe not so much 
with open mouth, for. fear of the puritans* For 
example, they hold that the church of Rome is a true 
church; that the pope is superior to all bishops; that 
tb him it appertains to call general councils ; that it is 
lawful to pray for. the soul of the departed; that altars 
ought to be erected of stone. In summe, that they 
believe all that is. taught by the church, but not by the 
court of Rome.. There wks likewise an Englijsh doctor 
tbat told Panzanie's [the pope's nuntio] friend, that 
the king did approve<of auricular confession,, and was 
willing to introduce it;, and would use force to make it 
xeceived, were it not for fear of sedition among the 
people*.'* . 

The following passage from Heylin, will fully shew 
the appearance the church of England made in those 
times. '* If you will, take ber character," says ;he, 
^^firom the pen of a Jesuit, you shall find him speaking, 
amongst many falsehoods, these undoubted truths, viz. 
That the professors of it, they especially of the greatest 
wor.th, learning, and authority, love temper and mode- 
ration ; that the doctrines are altered in many things.; 
as, for example, the pope not Anti-christ, pictures, 
freerwill, predestination, universal grace, inherent 
righteousness, the preferrijig of charity before knon^- 
Ijedge, the merit (or reward rather), of good works; 
the thirty-nine surticles seeming patient, if notambitious 

• The Popes ^umiot, p. 10. 4to. Load. 1€43, 
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profit**^ and- not a few convertB were made 

also,, of some cathojic sense ; that their churches hegin 
to look with a new face^ their walls to speak a new 
language, and some of their divines to teach, that the 
church hath authority in determining controversies of 
faith, and • interpreting the scriptures ; that men in 
talk atid writing, use willingly the once fearful names 
of priests and altars, and are now put in mirid, that, 
for exposition of scripture, they are by canon bound 
to follow the fathers. So far the Jesuit may be thought 
to speak nothing but truth *.*' How far this new face 
and new language was acceptable to the nation, will 
hereafter at Jarge appear. In the meanwhile I shaft 
only remark, that it seems not over honourable to 
resemble a harlot, as the church of Rome is styled in* 
the Homilies. 

** Professed papists were advanced to employments 
of great trust and profit, &c.] Great complaints were 
made in parliament of the growth of popery, and the 
favour which was shewn to the professors of it. In the 
fiiist year of this reign a petition was delivered to his 
majesty on this subject, and "he was desired to order 
the laws to be put in execution against recusants, and 
to remove from places of authority and government all 
popish recusants, which he promised to do V But 
yet, notwithstanding this promise, we find several 
*' letters of grace, protection, and warrants of dis- 
charge, granted by his majesty to notorious^ popish re- 
cusants, priests and Jesuits, to exempt them A-om all 
prosecutions and penal laws against them, signed with 
the king's own hand*.'* Had this been all, setting 
aside the breach of his word, the king, I think, would 
not have been much to blame; it seeming not 90 very 

.. ' Life of lAud, p. 252. ^ Riishwortii, vol. L p. 18. < Vrpme» 
PopishBoyal Favourite, p. 1. ^toi.Lond. 1643. 
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to the kninous emd ill^oiEitttred tenets of the 

equitable to punish meA» merely for not worfithipping 
the eternal and all«-8eeiiig Mind in a way Md odaaner 
tlietr consciencea t^proVe not of. But Charles went 
i^uch farther tfaea thia* Windebank^ a notx>rioiis Rio^ 
man cathc^ic^ by the procurement of Laud % wae made 
secretary of state; Weston, lord'-treasurer, was uoiver- 
sally bfelieved by the protestaiits to be of the swnfe pro- 
fession ^i Cottidgton^ chancellor of the exchequer, had 
befen recoi^tled in Spain to the Romish church (thoagh 
he jained in all parts of worship according to the 
church of England), and died in her commnnion, in 
tiie $ame fconntry*. Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Toby 
Matthews, Waker Mountague, were all in high favour 
at (^ourt, though tiiey made no scruple of owning their 
principles, and openly attempting to make conrert^^ 
Nor minst we omit to mention, in thiis place, that 
Charles (admitted Gregorio Panzani, an ItsJian, add 
George Con> a Scot^ and afterwards count Rosetti, to 
reside about the court, as agents or nuncios from the 
see of Rome. The first was sent over in the latter end 
of the year 1(5S5, by pope Urban VIII. on no other 
pretence, says Heylin, ^' than to prevent a schisdi 
trhich was then like to be made between the regulars 
and the secular priests, to the great scandal of that 
church; yet under that pretence were muffied many 
other desigoa, which were tiot fit to be discovered unto 
vulgar eyes. * By many secret artifices he works hitii- 
Idf into tl)e ikvour of Cottington, Windebank^ and 
other great men about the court. And he found some 
way to move tlie king for the permission c^ an agent 

» laud's Diary, by W barton^ p. 47. •> ClarendoD, vol. I. p. 50. 

^ alio Staflbrdfe's Letters aind Dispalchies, tol. t.'p. 381. Vbefe Wr. OkV- 
nrd, relating tbe circumstances of his death, says, it is whispered and be- 
^efeA that he diell a IMemii cathoMcfhy'lmd had all the ceremonies of that 
church performed to him M his 4mA. /. r ^ f d. vol. YI. p. 380. 
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see of Rome, These things gave very great 

horn the popis to be addresspd to the queen> for the 

eoncenlmeiits of h^ religion; which the king, with 

the advice and consent of his couhcili conde^oended 

to, upon condition that the party sent abould be no 

priest •.'' Tlie nobleman, whom I have already quoted^ 

tells us, '^ that Paoflsani, when he arrived s.t JLondon^ 

sainted the queen, and afterwards the king also, who 

received and treated him with much kindness, tsUing 

him, that he was very welcome : yea, his majesty re*> 

maified uncovered during all the discourse and enter-^ 

tainment ^." ^ Panzani, having laid the foundation of 

an agency, or constant correspondence between tim 

queen's court and the popes, left tlie pursuit of the de^ 

#ign to Con, a Scot by birth, but of a very busy imd 

pragmatical- head. Arriving in England about the 

middle of summer, Anno 16S6, be brought with him many 

pretended reliques of saints; medals, and pieces of gold 

with the pope's picture stamped pn them, to be distrif 

buted amongst those of that party, but principally 

amongst the ladies of the court and country, to whom 

he made the greatest part of his applications. He 

fouud the king and queen at Holdenby-rhouse^ and by 

the queen was very graciously entertained, and took up 

bis chief lodgings in a house ne^ the New Exchange. 

Aft iKoon as the court was returned to Wiiitehail, he 

HipplLod himself diligi&ntjy to his work, practising upon 

some of the priacip9,l lords, and making himself very 

pkusiUe with die king himself, who hoped he might 

make aome ^se of hin;^ in the court of Rome, for facilif* 

tatiiig the restitution of the prince elector. — ^By the 

kiog'^ eonnivano?, and the queen's tndulgiuiee, ttie po^ 

l^isb factioti gathered tt»t only strength,- but ceiifi*> 

d(ence; mpltiplying in some numbers about the court, 

« Life of Laud, p. 305. ^ Tb^ ]?opei NuatioA, |»« %. 
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oSgoceto many, and induced them to be* 

ftdd resorting in more open manner to the masses at 
Somerset-house^ where the Capuchins had obtained 
both a chappel and convent*." The abbot Chambres, 
who was dispatched into Scotland- hj the cardinal duke 
de RichlieUy to foment the commotions there. in the 
year 1659^ was nephew to this Con, who had received 
6o ^ many favours and civilities from the king and 
queen of Great Britain ^/^^ Such are the returns to be 
expected from men animated by a blind zeal for super- 
stition 1 Such the rewards to be hoped for from favour- 
ing, our avowed foes !^— The authority of Heylin, in this 
matter, will hardly be questioned by those who are ac- 
quainted with his principles. But that I may put the 
encouragement and growth of popery under Charles 
out of. all manner of doubt, I will add proofs little 
known of it^. though they are most authentic. 
. Mr. Garrard, in a. letter to the lord-deputy Went- 
wortb, dated London, 23 March, 1636, has the follow- 
ing passage. ^' Dr. Haywood, la^ household-chapIaiB 
to my lord's grace jof Canterbury, now the king's, par- 
son of St. Giles's in the Fields, where he lives, brovgbt 
a petition to my lord's grace, and the other lords of his 
majestie's council, complaining, that in a very short 
time a great part of his parishioners are become papists, 
and refuse to come to church. The wolf that has been 
amongst them is a Jesuit, one Morse, who since this 
complaint is, they say, by order apprehended and com- 
mitted to prison. Popery certainly encreaseth much 
«mongst JUS, and will do so still, as long as there is 
such access of all sorts of English to the chaple in So- 
merset-house, utterly forbidden and punishable by the 
laws of the land. I wish, and pray to God with all 

* Heylin's Life of laud, p. 358. o D'Estiade's Letters, p. 8; Sid- 

Bey's State Papen, vol. IL p. 599. 
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Meve, that Charles himself, in heart, wiats a 

my hearty tbat the bishops of England would take this 
growth of popery into their considerations^ and seek' 
by all means to retard that^ as well as pmyish by sus- 
pension and other ways those called puritan ministers V^ 
The same gentleman, in a letter to the same aobleftian, 
dated Lond. Ap. £8, 1637, writes thus: ''Wat 
Mountague is come again into England, lodged in the 
Cockpit by the lord-chamberlain's favour, hath kissed 
the king and queen's hands, lives much in court, and is 
a great companion of signer Con's,, the agent for 
Rome. Another of my familiar acquaintance is gone 
over to the popish religion. Sir Robert Howard, which 
I am very sorry for.-*-Monday in Easter-week, my lord 
Andover, Berkshire's eldest son, was married by a po- 
pish priest to Mrs. Doll Savage**." 

This Wat, or Walter Mountague, was younger bro- 
ther to Edward earl of Manchester, better known by 
the title of lord Kimbolton. He had changed his reli- 
gion abroad, was made lord:abbot of Pontois, and be- 
came an adherent to Mazarine, and a favourite of Ann 
of Austria. He died in the year iGfiS*". — But to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Garrard, in a letter of Nov. 9th, 1637, tells 
the said lord, " That there hath been an horrible noise 
about the lady Newport's being become a Roman ca- 
tholic : she went one evening, as she came from a play 
in Drury-lane, to Somerset-house, where one of the 
Capuchins reconciled her to the popish church, of 
which she is now a weak member ^" And in another 
letter of his, dated London, May 12th, 1638, we have 
tbe following narration^— r" The conde de Oniate, the 
Spanish ambassador, accompanied with an Irish, gen- 
tleman of tbe order of Calatrava, in the holy week^ 
came to Denmark-house, to do his devotions in the 

• Strafforde's Lettert, vol. IL > 57. "> Id. p. 73. « Wood^ 

Vastly c. 16S. ^ Strafibrde, vol, IL p. 186. 
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papist, 9.iid that he intended to introduce 

queen's chappie there: he wait off thence ahont ten 

o'clocky ft dozen torches carried before him by his ser'*- 

vants, tad some behind him ; he and the Irish gentle^ 

man were in the front, with their beads in their hands^ 

which hung at a cross : some English also were among 

them ; so that with their own company, and many who 

followed after, they appeared a great troop. They 

walk from Denmark-house down the Strand in great 

formality, turn into Covent-garden, thence to seignior 

Con's house in Longracrjs, so to his own house in 

Queen-street. The next day the report went, that the 

Spanish ambassador had gone in procession openly 

through the streets; but it was no other thing than 

what I have related to your lordship : yet the king 

took it ill at his hands, imd expostulated it with him, 

and gave order for questioning those English who wiere 

in his company. 'Tis true, notwithstanding all the 

care and vigilancy of the king, and prelates, tajcen for 

the suppressing of popery, yet it much increasetb about 

liondon, and these pompons shews of the sepulchre 

contribute much to it; for they grow compson: they 

are not only set up now in the queen's chapel,^br which 

there is some reason, but also in the ambassador's 

houses, in Con's lodgings, nay, at York-house, and in 

my lord Worcester's house, if they be not liars who 

tell It. Our great women fall away every day, My 

iady Maitravers is a declared papist ; and also my lady 

Katherine Howard. — ^The lieutenant of the Towe«*> Sir 

William Balfour, beat a priest latdy, for 8ee)cing to 

convert his wife : he had a suspicion ddat she resorted 

a little too much to Denmark-house, and staid long 

labroad, which made him one day send after her. Wor(i 

being brought him where she was, be goes thither, 

finds her at her devotions in the chapel ; he beckons 

her out, she comes accompanied with a priest^ who 

somewhat too saucily reprehended ihe lieutennf^l fgf 
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pdpery into his kingdoms: but it is proba- 

disturbing the. lad j in her devotions; for whidi he 
strack him two or three sound blows with his battoon, 
tod the ne^t day came and told the king the whole 
passage^ so it passed oYer""/'— — Lord Clarendon's ac- 
count of the state of popery in this reign» before the 
civil broils began, will properly conclude this note.*-^ 
** The papists/' says he, ** bad for many years enjoyed 
a very great calm, being upon the matter absolved 
from the severest parts of the law, and dispensed with 
for the gentlest; and were grown only a part of the re«- 
venue^ without any probable danger of being made a 
sacrifice to the law. They were looked upon as good 
subjects at court, and as good neighbours in the coun*- 
try ; all the restraints and reproaches of former times 
being forgotten. But they were not prudent managers 
of this prosperity, being too elate and transported with 
the protection and connivance they received : though 
I am persuaded their numbers increased not, their 
pomp and boldness did to that degree, that,, as if they 
affected to be thought dangerous to the state, they 
appeared more publicly, entertained and urged con«* 
ferenees more avowedly, than had been before known i 
they resorted at common hours to mass to Somerset^ 
house, and returned thence in great multitiudes, with 
the same barefacedness as others came from the Savoy^ 
or other neighbour cfaarches. They attempted and 
sometimes obtained proselytes of weak, uninformed 
ladies, with such circumstances as provoked the rage, 
and destroyed the cliarity of great and powerful feLmi* 
has, which longed for their suppr^sion: they grew 
not only secret contrivers, but public professed pro** 
moters of, 'and ministers in, the most odious, and the 
most grievous projects: as in that of soap, formed, 
A-amed, and executed, by almost a. corporation of that 
religion; which, under that licence and notion, might 
» Sirafibrde, vol. II. {k 165. 
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ble they were mistaken in their conjectures^*' 

be, ai^d were suspected to be, qualified for other agila* 
tions. The priests, and such as wei5e in orders (orckrS' 
that, in themselves were punishable with death), were 
departed from their former modesty and fear, and were 
as willing to be known as to be hearkened to ; inso* 
much as a Jesuit at Paris, who was coming for Eng^ 
land, had the boldness to visit the embassadoir there, 
who knew him to be such, and, offering his service^ 
acquainted him with his journey, as if there had been 
BO laws there for his reception. And for the most in- 
Tidious protection and countenance of that whole party, 
a public agent from Rome (first Mr. Con, a Scotish* 
man, and after him the count of Rosetti, an Italian) re- 
sided at London in great port ; publickly visited the 
court, and was avowedly resorted to by the catholicks 
of all conditions, over whom he assumed a particular 
jurisdiction; and was caressed and presented magnifi* 
cently by (he ladies of honour who inclined to that pro- 
fession. They. had likewise, with more noise and va- 
nity^than prudence would have admitted^ made publick 
collections, of money to a considerable Itim, upon some 
recommendations from the queen, and to be by her ma- 
jesty presented as a free-will offering from his Roman 
catbolick subjects to the king, for the carrying on the 
war against the Scots; which drew upon them the rage 
of that nation, with little devotion and reverence to the 
queen herself; as if she desired to suppress the pro- 
testant religion in one kingdom as well as the other, by 
the arms of the Roman catholicks. To conclude, they 
carried themselves so, as if they had been suborned by 
the Scots to root out their own religion*." This de- 
scription, as an ingenious writer observes^ would al- 
most have suited' the reign of king James II ^ 

** Many believed Charles himself was a papist,—— 
■• -.*.... 

* ClarendoD, vol. T. p. 1 48. ^ Enquiry into the Share which K. Charles I. 
had in the lYansactions^ the Earl of Glamorgan, ^ 293. Svo* Lond. 1 1kl. 
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; : But th(High' there blight not have been 

but they were mistaken, Jui.] *' I hear," says Mr, 
Garrard, in a letter to the lord*depiity Weatwortb; 
dated Loadon, Dec. 16, 1637, '* of certain papers scat- 
tered lately in Somerset^bouse, directed to the lords of 
his majestie's coancil, wherein it is said, thai half his 
majestie's council are of the Romish religion, already; 
and that lying scribler, whoever he was, persuades tha 
rest to comply that way,- otherwise they would have' 
scorns and disgraces put upon them by his majesty; 
for all would run that way within one half. A bold aofl 
high impudence ! I pray God he may be found, that he 
may receive condign punishment */' But this scribbler 
was not singular in the thought that gpopery was in* 
tended to be established here, as appears from the two 
following passages in Laud's Diary. l6dS, Aug. 2« 
f' That very morning at Qreenwich, there came one to 
me, seriously, and that avowed ability to perform it, 
and offered me to be a cardinal : I went presently to 
the king, and acquainted him both with the thing and 
the person. Aug. 17, Saturday, I had a serious offes 
mad^ to me again to be a cardinal : I was then from 
court; biit so soon as I came thither (which was Wedr« 
nesday, Aug. 21), I acquainted his majesty with it. But 
my answer again was, that somewhat dwelt within me, 
which would not suffer that, till Rome were other than 
it is^." Appearances certainly must have been greatly 
in favour of Romanism, when the head of the church 
of England was thought not indisposed to commence a 
member of the sacred college. We are not therefore 
to wonder, that Mr. Prynne imagined " Laud's end 
was, that popery might creep in among us by degrees^ 
without the least opposition or impeachment '.T How* 

» Stnfibtde's Utten, toI. II. p. 142. *> Und's Diaor, hj 

Wbartoo, p. 49. ; Cantorbury's Doom, p. 1S4. 
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any intention to submit to Rome, yet it is 

ever, it does not appear that Charles or the archbishop 
had any such intentions. 

"He [Charles] was ill thought of by many, espe- 
cially the puritans, then so called (says Lilly), for suf- 
fering the ehqpple at Somerset-house to be baik for the 
qdeen, where mass was publickly said : yet he was no 
papist. Of fevoured any of their tenets, nor do I remem- 
ber any such thing was ever objected against him. — ^ 
Many also have blamed him for writing unto the pope 
when he was^ in Spain; others think ill of htm for the 
many reprieves he gave unto seminary priests, and Mr. 
Pryn sweats to no purpose in aggravating his offence 
thereby. Why might he not as well, in a civil way, 
trrite unto the pope, as write and send his ambassador 
to the great Turk, I know not ; and for his mercy to 
those priests, who had not occasioned rebellion in his 
dominions, truly charity bids hie to make rather a good 
than ill construction. And were not the common law 
of this nution more in force than the canon of scrip- 
ture, those things could not bejustified, putting men 
to death for religion, or taking orders beyond seaV 
And archbishop Usher left a memorandum, in hi« own 
hand-writing, in the following words: " The king once 
at Whitehall, in the presence of George duke of Buck* 
ingham, of his own accord, said to me, that he never 
loved popery in all his life; but that he never detested 
ft before his going into Spain **." Dr. Ryves also, in 
a postscript to a letter to the said archbishop, dated 
Oct. 8, 1623, writes: " No one doubts but that the 
prince went a good protestant out of England; but it 
is as certain, thanks be given to God for it, that he is 
returned out of Spain tenfold more confirmed in oar's, 
fliQre obdurate against their religion than ever he was 

/ UlJy, p. \€, * Usher'8 Life, by Parr, jk ^, 
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well known that Charles aimed at a tiling 
most prejudicial to truth, honesty, and the 

before V I will add but a proof or tx9o more. '^ His 
daughter, the lady Elizabeth, being admitted to see 
him the day before his execatioD, he bid her read 
bishop Andrews's Sermons^ Hooker's Ecclesiastical Po* 
lity, and bishop Laud's book against Fisher, which 
would ground her against popery^." And in his 
speech on the scaffold he haa the following passage. — 
" My conscience in religion, I think, is very well 
known to all the world ; and therefore I declare befdre 
yon all, that I die a Christian, according to the profes^ 
sion of the church of England, as I found it left me by 
my &ther: and this honest man [Dr. Jaxon}, I think^ 
will witness it*.** Is not this very strong, considered 
as coming from the mouth of a dying man i Need we 
more proofs that Charles was not a papist himself? or 
shall U'Q yet suspect that the introduction of popery 
w^as what he had in his view ? Forbid it, charity ! for* 
bid it, candor ! 

It is very remarkable, that Sir Edward Dering and 
Mr. May acquit Laud also of any such purpose. ** Hi» 
[Laud*s] book, lately set forth (especially for the latter 
half thereof), hath muzzled the Jesuit, and shall strike 
the papist under the fifth rib, when he is dead and 
gone"*." — " The archbishop of Canterbury was much 
against the court of Rome, though not against the 
church, in so high a kinde: for the doctrine of the 
Roman church was no enemy to the pompe of prelacy; 
but the doctrine of the court of Rome would have 
swallowed up all under the pope's supreamacy, and 
have made all greatness dependant upon him : which 
the archbishop conceived would derogate too ;puch 

* U^Mr's lifr, by Parr, p. 303. ^ King ChSrWs ^orks, p. 806^ 

* Id, p. 309, * DeriDg't Speeches, p. 5> 
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public welfiire, even unifonnity in modes 
and. forms*', 

from the king in temporals (and therefore hardly to be 
accepited by the court), as it would from himself in 
spirituals, and make his metropolitical power subordi- 
nate, which he desired to hold absolute and indepen- 
dent within the realme of England \" In short, who- 
ever considers that Land was the instrument of re- 
claiming Chillingworth from popery, that he was his 
patron, and the encourager of his writing that immof- 
tal book The Religion of Protestants ; I say, whoever 
considers but this, will go near to acquit him from 
popery, and the design to establish it **. — I shall con- 
clude this note with observing, that if any stress was 
to be la;id on a little book entitled, '* Certamen Rett'- 
giosuffl : or a conference between K. Charles I. and 
Henry late marquis of Worcester, concerning religion 
in Ragland Castle, printed at London 1649, in ISmo,'' 
this monarch must be looked on as a good protestant : 
for he therein shews zeal for the reformation, and a 
detestation of the church of Rome. But the authority 
of this book was not admitted by Charles's friends*; 
tmd neither the diction or sentiments seem well to 
agree with his genuine undoubted writings, and con- 
sequently nothing is to be concluded from thence in 
his favour. The publisher of this piece was Thomas 
Baylie, D. D. subdean of Wells, who afterwards turned 
to the Romish communion, and was very bitter against^ 
all who followed not his example. 
.' ^ Charles aimed at a thing most prejudicial — unir 
formity in modes and forms.] H^ylin shall be my 
authority for the fact. 

* May's Parliamentary History, p, 25. ^ See Maizeaax^t life of 

^billiogworlh, p. 9—13. Sto. Xohd. 1725. <" Set Wood's A^bmm, 

▼ol. I. p. 568. 
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• This was pressed. evarj where, bolli on 

*' Laud had not sate long in the chaire of Canterbury, 
when he procured an order from the lords of the coun- 
cil, bearing date Oct. 1, 1633, by which their English 
churches and regiments in Holland (and afterwards by 
degrees in all other foreign parts and plantations) were 
required strictly to observe the English liturgy, with all 
the rites and ceremonies prescribed in it. — And now 
at last, says he, we have the face of an English church 
in Holland, responsal to the bishops of London for the 
time being, as a part of their diocess, directly and 
immediately subject to their jurisdiction. The like 
course also was prescribed for our factories in Ham- 
borough, and those further off, that is to say, in 
Turkey, in the Mogul's dominions, the Indian islands, 
the plantations in Virginia, Barbadoed, and all other 
places where the English had any standing residence 
in the way of trade. The like done also for regulating 
the di^vine service in the families of all embassadors 
residing in the courts of foreign princes for his 
majestie's service; as also in the English regiments 
serving under the States. — ^The English agents and 
embassadors in the courts of foreign princes, had not 
been formerly so regardful of the honour of the church 
of England as they might have been, in designing a 
set room for religious uses, and keeping up the vest- 
ments, rites, and ceremonies prescribed by law in per- 
formance of them. It was now hoped, that there 
would be a church of England in all courts of Chris- 
tendom, in the chief cities of the Turk, and other 
great Mahometan princes, in all our factories and 
plantations in every known part of the world, by 
which it might be rendered as diffuse and catholick as 
the church of Rome "." An admirable design this, 

• Life of Laud, p. 276. 
vox. II. ' R 
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natives and foreigners, and no liberty wan 

truly, and well worthy the politics and piety of thit 
reign ! I suppose our modern propagators of the gospel 
have the like hopeful project in view. These men 
pretend to go abroad to convert Indians and Negroes 
to the worship of the trtie God, and to the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and raise large contributions on 
the ignorant well-disposed, for this end, as they say : 
when, in fact, the Indians are now totally neglected*, 
the Negroes little minded, and the whole end of the 
mission is to obtain a handsome maintenance, (which 
in these kingdoms, for certain reasons, cannot be got) 
by converting better Christians than themselves to 
what is called the church of England, that is, to its 
modes and forms ; for as to its faith, so far as it is 
. Christian, they are already possessed of it. The reader, 
I hope, will pardon tl^is digression, which indignation, 
at such an imposition on the public, has drawn from 
me. But to go on ;with the history. Laud, having 
thus begun, determined to proceed and reduce all the 
inhabitants of the land to a thorough conformity. He 
therefore attacked the Walloon and Dutch churches^ 
founded by letters patent from Edward VL " He 
looked on their churches as nests and occasions of 
schism; and thought it better there were no foreign 
churches or strangers in England, than have thenx 
thereby give occasion of prejudice or danger to th^ 
church-government of it; and therefore insisted, that 
all the natives of these churches should repair to th^ 
•everal parish-churches where they inhabited, te hear 
divine service and sermons, and perform all duties and 
payments required in that behalf**." Upon this they 
petitioned for the enjoyment of their accustcMned 

*■ See Humphry's Account of the Society for the l^ropagatioo of thm 
Gospel, p. 306—311. 8to. Lond. ll^O, * Id. p. 278, 
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to be obtained, though it was most earnestly 

liberty, and made use of powerful mtercessors ; but all 
was ineffectual. Nothing but conformity would satisfy, 
though thereby the greatest mischief was done. '' For 
by these injunctions/' says Rushworth, " the foreign 
churches were molested and disquieted several years 
together, for refusing conformity; arid some of their 
fninisters, and others of their congregations, deserted 
the kingdom, and went beyond seas*.'' Thus were the 
inhabitants driven out of the kingdom, manufactures 
•ent abroad, and wealth diminished, merely for the 
•ake of causing men to attend the parish-churches, 
and make payments thereunto! 

Nor did the ministers of the English church, who 
were in conformable, come much better off". Some, 
who refused reading the declaration about lawful sports, 
were suspended, and others sequestered ; and nothing 
was to be heard of but injunctions about placing the 
communion-table altar-wise, adorations towards it, 
officiating in copes, standing up at the creed and 
gospel, and doxologies, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus ^ *' These by degrees," says Heylin, " drew on 
such reformation in cathedral churches, that they re- 
covered once again their antient splendor, and served 
for an example to the parish churches which related 
to them*^." In short, according to the same author, 
things were so far advanced in the year 1637^ '* that 
little or no noise was raised about the publishing the 
book of sports, or silencing the Calvinian doctrines, 
according to his majestie's declaration 'before the 
articles : no clamour touching the transposing of the 
holy table, which went on leizurely in most places, 
vigorously in many, and in some stood still. The 

• Rushworth, vol. II. p. 273. «» Heylin'* Life of Laud, p. 292. 

■' Id. p. 293. 

B 2 
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requested- The ill consequences of this 

metropolitical visitation, and the care of the bishops, 
had settled these particulars in so good a way, that 
men's passions began to calm, and their thoughts to 
come to some repose, when the commands had been 
more seriously considered of, than at first they wereV 
And in order to establish the hierarchy in its then 
form, and prevent all attempts for an alteration, in the 
convocation held in the year l640, the following, 
among other canons, was enacted. Canon VI. '' The 
synod decrees, that all archbishops, bishops, priests, 
and deacons, shall, before the 2d of November next, 
take the following oath ; which shall be tendered by the 
bishop in person, or some grave divine deputed by 
him, and shall be taken in presence of a public 
notary. 

' THE OATH. 

' I A.B. do swear that I do approve the doctrine, 
discipline, or government established in the church of 
England, as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion; and that I will not endeavour by myself, or any 
other, directly or indirectly^ to bring in any popish 
doctrine, contrary to that which is so established; 
nor will I ever give my consent to alter the govern- 
ment of this church, by archbishops, bishops, deans> 
and archdeacons, &c. as it stands now established, 
and as by right it ought to stand, nor yet ever to 
subject it to the usurpations and superstitions of the 
see of Rome." 

" This oath was appointed to be taken by all that 
were incorporated in either of the universities, or take 
any degree, whether lawyers, divines, or physicians ; 
all governors of halls or coUedges in the universities; 
all schoolmasters, and all that enter into holy ordei*s, 

• Heylin's Life of Land, p. 356, 
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to the kingdom were many; but they were 

or have lieence to preach.'*-^ ^This was the famous 

et catera oath, the subject of ridicule, contempt, and 
censure. 

- Laud, not content with what was done in England, 
determined to bring Scotland and Ireland to join in 
the same profession of faith> and in the same modes 
and forms. Of Scotland I shall hereafter speak. Of 
Ireland I will relate some facts, which are in them- 
selves curious, and little known.— Usher formed 
articles of religion for the church of Ireland in the 
year I6l5. These were approved in the convocation 
there, and confirmed by king James. Like those of 
the church of England, they were Calvinistical ; but 
being drawn up by a man of sense, they opposed 
vehemently the popish doctrines, and priestly claims*. 
Laud liked not this, and therefore was not easy till he 
had got a canon passed in the Irish convocation in the 
year 1634, whereby the English articles were received, 
and the Irish thereby abolished ^. This was matter of 
triumph to Laud, and mortification to Usher, whose 
sentiments and temper were different from the English 
metropolitans. But the manner in which this canon 
was obtained, does little honour to Charjes's govern- 
ment, or to ecclesiastical assemblies. The particulars 
are contained in a letter from the lord-deputy Went- 
worth to Laud, dated Dubhn, Dec. 16, 1634. " I 
found/' says his lordship, " that the lower house of 
convocation had appointed a select committee to con- 
sider the canons of the church of England ; that they 
did proceed in the examination without conferring at 
all with their bishops; that they had gone through the 
book of canons, and noted in the margin such as they 

* See Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 271. *> Id. p. 272. Parr wiU not 

•llow this^ though I think him mistaken. See his life of Usher, p. 42. 
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HP way heeded or regarded by Charles ot 

allowed with an A, and on others they had entered a 
D. which stood for Dt^l berandum; that into the fifth 
article they tiad brought the articles of Ireland to be 
allowed and received, under the pain of excommuni- 
cation; and that they had drawn up their canons into 
abody, and were ready that afternoon to make report 
in the. convocation. I instantly sent for dean Andrews^ 
the reverend clerk, who sat, forsooth, in the chair at 
this committee, requiring him to bring along the for^ 
said book of canons so noted on the margin, together 
with the draught he was to present that afternoon to 
the house: this he obeyed, and herewith I send your 
grace both the one and the other. But when 1 came 
to open th^ book, and run over their Del iberand urns in 
the margin, 1 confess I was not so much moved since 
I came into Ireland. I told him certainly, not a dean 
of Limerick, but an Ananias had sate in the chair of 
that committee; however sure I was, Ananias had 
been there in spirit, if not in body, with all the fra* 
ternities and conventicles of Amsterdam : that I was 
ashamed and scandalized with it above measure; I 
therefore said be should leave the book and draught 
with me, and that I did command him, upon his alle^ 
giance, he should report nothing to the bouse froni 
that committee, till he heard again from me. Being 
thus nettled, I gave present direction for a meeting,, 
and warned the primate, tbe bishops of Meath, Kil^ 
more, Baphb, and Derry,^ together with dean LeisI j 
the prolocutor, and all those who had been of the 
conmiittee, to be with me the next morning. Then 
I publickly told them, how unlike clergymen, that 
owed canonical obedience to their superiors, they had 
proceeded in their committee j how unheard a part it 
was for a few petty clerks to presume to uaake articlea 
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his ministers, who zealously pursued thin 

of faith, withoat the privity or consent of state oi 
bishop ; what a spirit of Brownism and contradiction 
I observed in their Deliberandum s, as if iodeed thef 
|>urposed at once to take away all government and 
order forth of the church, and leave every man to 
chose his own high place, where liked him best. But 
these heady and arrogant courses, they must know, I 
was not to endure; nor if they were disposed to bo 
frantick in this dead and cold season of the year, would 
I suffer them either to be mad in the convocation, or 
in their pulpits. First then, I required dean Andrews^ 
8S formerly, that he should report nothing from the^ 
committee to the house. Secondly, I injoined dean 
liCisly, their prolocutor, that in cas6 any of the com* 
mittee should propound any question herein, yet that 
he should not put it, but break up the sitting for that 
time, and acquaint me with all. Thirdly, that ke 
should put no question at all, touching the receiving 
or not of the articles of the church of Ireland. Fourthly, 
that he .should put the question for allowing and 
receiving the articles of England, wherein he was by 
sam^ and in writing to take their votes, barely, con* 
lent or not content, without admitting any other dis« 
course at all ; for I would not endure that the articles 
#>f the church of England should be disputed. And 
finally, because there should be no questioii in the 
eanon that was thus to be votekl, J did desire my lord 
primate would be pleased to frame it; and after I bad 
perused it, I would send the prolocutor a draught of 
dae canon to be propounded, inclosed in a letter of my 
own. This meeting thus broke off, - there were some 
hot spirits, sons of thunder, amongst them, who moved 
that they should petition me for a free synod; but, iui 
fine, they could not agree amongst tbenselTei wha 
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darling plan in England ; and even in Ire- 
should put the bell about the cat*s neck, and so this 
likewise vanished. It is very true, that, for all the 
primate's silence, it was ndt possible but be knew how- 
near they were to have brought in all those articles of 
Ireland, to the infinite disturbance and scandal of the 
church, as I conceive; and certainly would have been 
content I had been surprised. But he is so learned a 
prelate, and so good a mdn, as I do beseech your 
grace it may never be imputed unto him. — The pri- 
mate accordingly framed a canon, a copy whereof you 
have here, which I not so well approving, drew up 
one myself, more after the words of the canon in 
England, which I held best for me to keep as close to 
as I could, and then sent it to my lord. His grace 
came instantly to me, and told me, he feared the 
canon would never pass in such form as I had made it ; 
but he was hopeful, as he had drawn it, it might; he 
besought me therefore to think a little better of it. 
But I confess, having taken a little jealousy that his 
proceedings were not open and free to those ends I had 
my eye upon, it was too late now either to persuade or 
affright me. I told his lordship I was resolved to put 
it to them in those very words, and was most confident 
there were not six in the houses that would refuse 
them, telling him, by the sequel, we should see whether 
his lordship or myself better understood their minds in 
that point, and by that I would be content to be 
judged. Only for order sake, I desired his lordship 
would vote this canon first in the upper house of con- 
vocation ; and so voted, then to pass the question 
beneath also, without any delay. Then I writ a letter 
to dean Leisly (the copy whereof I likewise send), 
with the canon, inclosed, which accordingly that after- 
noon was unanimously voted^ first with the bishops, 
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land, where true policy would have taught 
them to have formed the strongest opposi- 
tion to popery, by encouraging protestants 

and then by the rest of the clergy, excepting one 
manV His majesty and Laud approved of the course 
held id this affair^. I think it is father Paul who 
relates, that it used to be said " that the Holy Ghost 
was sent from Rome to Trent in a cloke-bag." It had 
not here so long a journey : it resided in the castle with 
the deputy, and was ready to over-rule and influence 
all the debates and resolution of the holy L*ish synod. 
Great deference, no doubt, then ought to be paid to 
its determinations, and absolute submission to itd 
decrees. The honesty, courage, and perseverance of 
the members demand our admiration, as well as the 
meekness, humility, and modesty of the lord-deputy. 
Surely an uniformity brought about by such methods 
must be most desirable ! 1 have in the text observed, 
that the establishing uniformity in modes and forms is 
prejudicial to truth, honesty, and the public welfare. 
To truth it evidently is hurtful, as it hinders the im- 
partial search after it; to honesty, as it frequently 
causes men to act as the Irish convocation here did; 
that is, against their own sense of things; and to the 
public welfare, by driving away many useful members 
of society into foreign countries, where liberty is given 
of professing their sentiments, and acting conformable 
to them. — The political advantages of toleration are 
very well described by PufFendorf, who had seen the 
world, and been conversant with government. " Fole* 
ration,'* says he, " is found by experience to produce 
a great increase of peoplq in a state ; because a multi- 
tude of strangers will put themselves in there, for the 

* 6trafibi4e'8 Letters tmd Dispatches, vol I. p. 343. ^ Id. p. 278. 
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of every kind^* they were ^ot wanting tp 
promote it, 

High sounding titles were now bestowed 

take of that desired liberty, which they could not 
elsewhere enjoy. And in such places it is more 
necessary that the ministers of the church be well 
studied in divinity, and very exemplary in their life 
end manners, that they may maintain their esteem and 
reputation, and be free from the reproaches of the 
adverse party, than where they have none to emulate 
them, in which case they are liable to fall into sloth 
and ill-manners. And in such plapes too it commonly 
comes to pass, that they are wont with more appli« 
cation and endeavour to instruct and confirm their 
people in their religion, as accounting it their dispa* 
rageraent to have them drawn away to another sect. 
But that which greatly concerns the prince of such a 
people, where different religions are tolerated, is, that 
he do take care that the liberty granted to all be 
strictly maintained, and that it be not either openly 
violated, or by any indirect methods abridged, And 
he must not suffer that any one party, where the tole* 
ration is universal, and much rather where all have 
the liberty of religion in their own right, do, by fee* 
tions or secret artifices, put by those who diflFer from 
them in religion from bearing offices, or withhold 
them from any of the coramoii benefits of subjects, or 
be any otherwise troublesome. For indeed the prince^ 
if he does with equity and prudence manage this 
inatter, will find, that those of the subjects who profess 
a different |-eligion from his own, will be more respect* 
fill aiid officious to him, than those of his own religion; 
because they will hold it a special demonstration of his < 
goodness and favour, if they find themselves not the 
less esteemed and regarded by him for their different 
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on Laud^, who was though't willing to be 

opinion : when as they who profess the same religion 
with him, will think all things their right and due 
that he does for them, and hardly hold themselves at 
all obliged to him for it*." 

** High sounding titles were bestowed on Laud, &c.] 
The university of Oxford addressed him by the titles 
of sanctitas tua, spiritu sancto ^umsmi plenm, iummm 
poTitifeif archa/igeluSf ut ne quid nimh. Laud owns this, 
and says, " the meanest of these titles is multumnimis, 
far too much, applied to my person and linworthiness t 
yet a great sign it is, that I deserved very well of that 
university, in the place I then bare (the chancellor- 
ship); or else they would^ never have bestowed such 
titles upon me; ^nd if they did offend, in giving such 
an unworthy man such high language, why are they 
not called in question for their own fault ^F** We see 
here the pride of the man under the guise of humility! 
Had not the university known his temper, had they 
not found him fond of flattery, they never had bestow- 
ed it on him in so fulsome a manner. But they ha4 
found their account in it, and therefore practised it. 
Besides these titles, he had the following also given 
unto him : Qptir^us maximusque in terris; illequo rtctiof 
nqn Stat regula, qua prior est corrigenda religio ^. He 
moreover is said ^' to have took on hi^i to be the pa- 
triarch of this other world **." On the last of these 
titles. Sir Edvyard Dering, in a speech to the whole 
house, in a committee for religion, Nov. 23, 1640, ob- 
serves as follows : " One parallel more I have, and tha| 
is this: among the papists there is one acknowledged, 
supream pope, supream in honour, ia order, and i^ 

• PafiendorPs Divine Feudal Law, p. 13. 8va Lond. 1705. * Land<« 
Troubles and Tryal. p. 285. « Canterbury's Doome, p. 441. 

* Laud*< Troubles, p. 286, 
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here, what his holiness was at Rome : and 

power; from whose judgment there is no appeal. — I 
confess^ Mr. Speaker, I cannot aithogether match a 
pope with a pope ; (yet one of the antient titles of our 
English primate was alterim. orbis papa.) But thus 
far 1 can go, ex ore suo. It is in print.— -He pleads feir 
for a patriarchate : and for such an one, whose judg- 
ment he (beforehand) professeth ought to be final : 
0od then (I am sure) it ought to be unerring. Put 
>:bese together, and you shall find that the final deter- 
mination of a patri^arch will want very little of a pope> 
T— and then we may say, 

—Matato nomine de te 
Fabula narratar. - 

He . pleads popeship under the name of a patriarch ; 
and I much fear lest the end and top of his patriarchal 
pjea may be as that of cardinal Pole (his predecessor), 
who would have two heads, one caput regale, another 
caput sacerdotaU: a proud parallel, to set up the mitre 
as high as the crowne. But herein I shall be free and 
cleare : if one there must be (be it a pope, be it a pa- 
triarch), this I resolve upon, for my own choice (procul 
a Jove procul a fulmwe), I bad rather serve one as far 
off as Tyber,, than to have him come so neere as the 
Thames, A pope at Rome will doe me less hurt than 
a patriarch may doe at Lambeth*." Whether I^aud 
in his book pleads for a patriarchate, I cannot sf^y, 
h^i^ing no opportunity to consult it. But what he says 
in answer to this charge, I shall give in his own words. 
'* Let any man look into that place of my book, and 
}ie shall find th^t I make use of that passage only to 
prove, that the pope could not be appealed unto out of 
England, accordipg to their own doctrine ; which I 

* Deri ng's Speeches, p. 14. 
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cburclimen were exalted to some of the 
highest civil dignities**, though not very 

hope is no blasphemy. As for St. Anselme, howsoever 
he was swayed with the corruptions of his time, yet 
was he in other things worthy the testimony which 
the authors by me cited give him. And if any man be 
angry that the archbishop of Canterbury is called the 
patriarch of this other world, he may be pleased, to 
remember, that St. Jerom gives St. Augustine, who 
was bishop of Hippo, and no archbishop, a greater title 
than that: for he whites, beatissimo papa AuguMina,, 
more than once and againe *." It dods not seem by 
this that he was charged wrongfully. This appealing 
to the fathers, and justifying names and things by 
them, would pass well enough in Laud's time< But 
soon after, Daillie assaulted their authority with vigour, 
and amongst protestants it continually lost ground. 
At present it seems little regarded amongst men of 
sense, who have perused the writings of Barbeyrac and 
Middleton, Le Clerc and Jortin. May it never more 
be revered ! But may the New Testament alone have 
authority in matters of religion ; and then we need not 
fear of hearing of popes or patriarchs in England, or 
seeing them assume the pomp and garb, the power 
and cruelty, for which the wretches adorned with these 
titles have been, for the most part, in all ages distin- 
guished. 

*^ Churchmen were exalted to some of the highest 
civil dignities, &c.] " There have been some who pre- 
tended to understand the scripture literally, and who 
would make mankind believe the poverty and low 
estate, which was recommended to the church in its 
infancy, and was only temporary doctrine adapted to 
her under persecution, wias to be preserved in her flou- 

* IjbmAH Troubles, p. 286. 
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well qualified for them. — But this was not/ 
all.— Great hardships were suffered T>y all 

rishing and established state. The principles of To- 
land, Woolston, and all the free-thinkers, in the opi- 
nion of parson Barnabas, are not calculated to do half 
the mischief as those professed by these sort of men*.*' 
Whether Charles was himself, by ratiocination, con- 
vinced of the necessity of bestowing wealth, dignity, 
and-power on men who professed themselves to be the 
more immediate ministers of him, who declared his 
kingdom was not of this world; or whether he wab 
taught the expediency and necessity of so doing, by 
those who love to harangue on mortification, self-denial, 
'contempt of the world, patience, and submission td 
God's will, and the meanness and wortblessness of all 
things here below, in comparison of that happiness 
which the good are taught to believe and expect in a 
future state. I say, whichsoever of these was the 
cause, certain it is Charles was a friend to churchmen, 
as far as conferring on them this world's goods could 
make him so. In the beginning of his reign, *i he 
sent for all the bishops to come to him at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. We waited upon him, fourteen in 
number. Then his majesty chid us, that in his time of 
parliament we were silent in the cause of the church, 
and did not make known to him whtit might be useful, 
or was prejudicial to the church, professing himself 
ready to promote the cause of the church ^." Nor were 
these barely words. Laud, in 1634, \vas named one of 
the commissioners for the exchequer, and was called 
into the foreign committee by the king*^. Ihese pre- 
ferments Dr, Grey was ignorant of** ; and for his infor- 

* See Joseph Andrews, vol. I. p. 119. ISmo. Lond. 1742. ^ Laod^s 

Diary, by Wharton, p.~32. ^ Id. p. 5U ^ Examination of 

Neale's 2d vol. p, 88. 
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those whp refused to submit to the eccle^ 

mation, as well as to do justice to the subject in hand, 
I mention them. How ill qualified he was for the bu- 
siness of the exchequer; and how rigorous and severe 
he was in his speech and behaviour, those who have a 
mind may see in lord Clarendon *• About a year after- 
wards, William Juxon, lord bishop of London, waa 
made lord high treasurer of England. " No church- 
man,'' adds Laud, " had it since Henry VHth's time. 
I pray God bless him to carry it so, that the church 
may have honor**, and the king and the state service 
and contentment by it. And now, if the church will 
not hold up themselves under God, I can do no more V 
The archbishop seemed to imagine, we see, that Jesus 
Christ was not so well skilled as himself in tl^e means 
of making the church hold up themselves,. under God. 
But he was mistaken. '* For this promotion of Juxon's 
inflamed more men than were angry before, and no 
doubt di8 not only sharpen the edge of envy and ma- 
lice against the archbishop (who was the known archi- 
tect of this new fabrick), but most unjustly indisposed 

' Vol. I. p. 98, &c. 
^ The following lines in Dryden's character of a good parson, are wor-' 
tUy the consideration of ihe reader, who thinks the church may receive 
lionour by state-trappingi 

The prelate for his holy life he prizM, ' 

The worldly pomp of prelacy despis'd. 
His SaTiour came not w'Xh a gaudy show'; 
Nor was his kingdom cf the wor'd below: 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind. 
These marks of churchand churchmen be dengn'd^ 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : 
In purple he was crucify'd, not bom. 
They who contend for place and high d^ree, 
At^ not his sons, but tl^ose of Zebedee. 

•Laud's Diary, p, 33. 
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siastical yoke, now attempted to be put on 

many towards the church itself; which they looked 
upon as the gulph ready to swallow all the great oflSces^ 
there being others in view, of that robe, who were ann 
bitious enough to expect the rest *." The same noble 
author speaks with grief of some clergymen's *' bold 
• and unwarrantable opposing (at this time) and pro- 
testing against ^prohibitions, and other proceedings at 
law, on the behalf of ecclesiastical courts; and the 
procuring some orders and privileges from the king, 
on the behalf of the civil law, even with ah exclusion 
of the other : as the archbishop of Canterbury/' says he, 
" prevailed with the king to direct, thathalf the masters 
of the chancery should be always civil lawyers ; and to 
declare that no others, of what condition soever, should 
serve him as masters of request **/' 

And to what a pitch of pride the prelates were ar- 
rived, we may learn from Mr. Whitlock. " In the 
censure of Bastwick,*' says he, '* all the bishops then 
present denied openly that they held their jurisdiction^ 
as bishops, from the king, for which perhaps they 
might have been censured themselves in the times of 
Hen. 11. or Ed. III. But they affirmed that they had 
their jurisdid^ion from God only, which denyalof the 
supreamacy of the king, under God, Hen. VHI. would 
have taken ill> and it may be would have confuted 
them by his kingly arguments, and regia manu; but 
these bishops publicly disavowed their dependance oa 
the king V 

And in Michaelmas term, in the year 16S1, certain 
questions were propounded to the judges, touching the 
clergy. 

1. Whether clergymen were bound to find watch and 
ward, day or night? To this the answer was deferred. 

* ClarendoD, 'voL I. p. 99. ^ Id. vol. II. p. 305. « WhiUock. 

II.S2. 
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tl&e.ne6k» of Englishnaen, and very severe 
pimishtoents were mflicted^ on those whq 

2. Whether dergymen might be compelled to take 
apprentices, by the statute 4S EHz, of the poor. The 
judges answered, that no man was out of the statute ; 
and gave their reasons. • 

^ This case, says the author, I have reported, because 
it sheweth somewhat of the expectation and temper of 
th^ clergy in that time *. 

I will conclude this note with the words of May.— 
•* Archbishop Laud, who was grown into great favour 
xvith the king, made use of it especially to advance the 
pompe and temporal honour of the clergy, procuring 
the lord treasurer's place for Dr. Juxon, bishop of Lon- 
don ; and endeavouring, as the general report went, to 
fix the greatest temporal preferments upon others of 
that coat; insomuch as the people merrily, when they 
«aw the treasurer with the other bishops riding to 
Westm inster, called the Church Triumphant. Doctors 
and parsons of parishes were made every where justices 
of peace, to the great grievance of the country in civil 
affairs, and depriving them of their spiritual edification* 
The archbishop, by the same means which he used to 
preserve his clergy from contempt, exposed them to 
envy; and, as the wisest could then prophecy, to more 
than probability of losing all ^." ' 

*^ Severe punishments were inflicted, 8cc.] Nothing 
is more amazing than that there should have been men 
of sense and reason, who have countenanced persecu- 
tioh in all its kinds and degrees. But it is astonishing 
there should have been any, who pretetided to be fol- 
lowers of the meek and merciful Jesus, who dared to 
practise it : of Jesus, who 

— held it more humane, more heat'niy first 
By wiDBing words to oonquer wiHuig hearts, 

, • Whitleck,p. 17. ^ Parliameotary Hiatoiy, p, «3. 
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had courage enough publicly to oppose 
them. Tf he stifferirigs of Leighton, Prynne^ 

And mat« petfaasion do th« work of fear % 
At leaft to try, aiifl te«ck tlie cfring flout • 

Not wilfully mis-doiqg, but iipwarc 

Misled; the stubborn only to subdue. milton. 

, But tCK) tm^ it 189 there have beea many virlio pro*^ 
fes3ed themselves Christians, who have acted directljr 
contrary hereunto ; and who have seemed to imagine 
that they had a right to beat their fellow-servants, for 
liot submitting to their* usurped sway. Of this sort 
were the ruling part of Charles's clergy, who were perr 
mitted by him to wreak their malice and revenge on 
those who opposed them. The hardships of th^ noa* 
^conformists in this reign ^re well known. They vfere 
suspended, deprived, excommunicated, and by means 
thereof forced to leave their habitations, and seek shel> 
i^r in wildernesses in a foreign land, where. they found 
that protection which their country refused them, b^ 
came rich and powerful, and are now one great source 
of our trade and commerce. 

' To enter into a detail of the hardships which the 
puritans suffered, will be needless, as the reader may 
see them in one view in a late Essay towards attaining 
a true Idea of this Reign, written by a very ingenious 
gentleman. I will only give the following specimen of 
the ecclesiastical proceedings in this time, from Sir Ed- 
ward Bering, who, in a speech to the house, Nov. 10, 
1640, has the following words : " Mr. Speaker, I will 
present unto you the petition of a poor oppressed 
minister in tbecounty^ of Kent : a man orthodox in his 

.doctrine, conformable in his life, laborious in the mi* 
nisterie, as any we have, or ,1 do know. He is now a 
suiFerer(a8 all good men are) under the general obloquy 
of a puritan. — — The pursuivant watches his doore, 

and divides him and his cure asunder, to both their 
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B§»twick and.Burtajaty 9feti»9A utiil with Ikmw 

gnefs.x^A.bvPut a we^ sitice I went over to Laml)/eihy 
to move that great bishop (too great Jadeed) to tafce 
tbifi^Qi^gi^r o|F;from ilws mifiiflter, wd to recall ihe 
p^r^nivaJol:« And mthsi I did undertake for Mr. Wil- 
9m(fox,m fo»t petijtioner is palled), tfatit he fiboul4 
amwer \m a€<?users. in r^wjr of- tke kii%'» tmilf ts at 
Wesi^«iiwlei> Tbct bishop made Jeae aii»wfir}(ii^ m^U a» 
I <ia» reB)ei9b^)> in hec verba f ' liam w«j:e tM he wili 
9ot be abseiKtrfrom bi^ cure a twelv^yoonlti tog^tb^iW 
aad l^n (I ^^aibt npt) but oiM^e in a yiear bejsbail baioe^ 
hmJ Tbk Wat ail I ^eould obtain ; but I bof a{by tb». 
lldp pf %hi^ .bQa0e)y> before, this y^^&x irf: threats mm 
ipm^^/bi9 graee .wiU i^itiber htiYa more ^mee^or?iu» 
graee a^t all .fw.ouit mtoifold gri«fft<doe.&U a migbts)& 
ap4 vQ^t oircusaferaaoe^yi^t $o tbatifrom ev^yrpar^ oi» 
lia^fuolfK^ro^^ doe iei^d unHo bim, aad poial^ a^biBi^ 
ibe oeoi;^r;fjxNaQ wteaceojir idi^men .in idiia'x^Foh^ 
aad jppwiy of tbam In th^^ciwawoaweritbe, dcteiow W i 
. : It 49^ Mexij^reaiarkabley tibiat Milu>9 W!a9 biiid^rfid fonpi 
engaging in ibe minisiierial.ofiice, by tbe c(9n9id^mii^m 
rf tbe.cbwseh^raopy ^hmh was ^ tbi» timft erei^ted^ 
He .wa« /destined, be bdk ii3, &oai ajcbild,,^ tbe»erf 
viiseofitbe^burdiy'by tbeiotentjims of his p«ireat*aiid 
ffiejid«, and bi^ owa:re»olutio9»;^^'Tiiy' isay».bei 
'< cwiing-ttiiMwe maturity ^f year^, ft^d -peweiKinf 
w.haA; tjrt^oiiy bad iniraded the k}buidb> that be win 
ironkl tabs ordera xnust subscribe ala^^, :aAd'4$dfi€^fmt 
^^ Mlhal, w.bicb un]e«# be look witbacotiftei^tiM 
tiiftt woi^neteb^be rn«M;»eitb^ sl^t perjure, or 8^ 
bH/faiilia i. ibeoght it better to prefer & blameiew 
ail€o«)e beWe^t^'saqred ipiftice of speakings bought 
And:beg«n^witbaeXMUudeaiMlfarsweariagV n 

' •X,et.i)« oow proceed to. tbepanisbioenta infltejbedtcA 
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of th^goyermnexit^ and the mfluenee of the 

lifficmie lo the reader; who^ though he may condemn 
the.shartHieM of the expreasions (as .well as his styling 
Ihe qtteen. -a. Capnaaite and idoktressy which Mn 
W;hit]ock attributes to him)| will^ I doubt not, thioh 
that the rn^n who .were capable of getting such a piH 
ilisbment inflicted on the writer, wer^ far enough from 
deserving gentle usage front the world. 

But tq go on. In the year 1652^ William Prynnei 
w^l known to the woild by his very Volununous, and 
fome very useful writings % especially in 4be law^ pub^ 
Uflih^d hi$ liistrio*MastiXy for which '' he was fined fite 
thousand pound to the king) expelled the ui^iveratty of 
Oiiford and liin^oln's-Inn ; degraded and disabled froni 
his profession in the law; to stand iu the pillory^ first 
in the Palace-yard in Westminster, and three days after 
in Cheapside, in each place to lose an ear, to halve his 
Wok publickly burnt before his face by the hand of the 
hangman, and ren^ia prisoner during life V Heylin 
saysy >hat part of the punishment, which affected faia 
earS| was much moderated in the execution : but Mn 
(jlarrardy in a letter to the lord ^puty Wentworth^ 
dated London, June 3, 16S4, tells biili, '' no mercy 
shewed to Prynne: he stood in the pillory, and lost hit 
first ear in a piUory in the palace at Westmioster in 
fpU t^nn; his other in Cbeapside, where, While he 
fttood> bis tolumes were burnt under his nos^, whicll 
h)ftd almost suffocated htm^'! The same gentkn»a^ 
ifi another letter, informs his lordship, '^ that Mr. 
Prynne had got his ears sowed on^ and that they grew 
Qg^ii) as before to his head.*' . I. have turned lo aoMM 
places in this book of Mn Prynne'«> which is a thick 
quarto, containing 1006 pages ; and cannot but admire 



* Se« (MAjF^t BritMh libnriiwi, t>* H. Svo. Lodd. 1798. » VhflM 
life of Laud, p. 865. ' St»fforde*i Letten, toU J. p. 861. 
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priests. It is fit all should be acquainted 

at the weakness^ as well as wick^doess, of those who 
treated him in so vile a manner on account of it. Ha(i( 
they let the man alone, few people would have read 
his book, which is a very tedious dull pei;foriniftnce, 
though it abounds with learning, and has some curious 
citations ; but to use hioi in to barbai'ous a manner foi; 
high and keen hivectives against vice, or what he t<^ok 
to be such, was a barbarity unheard of. — Might iiot ^ 
man, without offence, speak against a sin^ though th^ 
prince is known to be guilty of it? If not, what,must 
our preachers do, when the sovereign happens to.be at 
some distance from a saint? Prynne deemed acting 
of popular or private interludes, for gain or pleasure^ 
infamous and unlawful, and that as well in princes and 
nobles as common actors : he declared players to have 
been infamous amongst Christians and pagans, rogue^ 
by statute, and subject to the whipping-post; thai 
vvomen-actors among the Greeks and Homans (fpr $9 
he expressly speaks, and no otherwise) were all notori^ 
ous, impudent, prostituted strumpets *. This was tb^ 
passage that gave the handle for Prynnc's punishment, 
as appears from the following account of Mr. Whifc^, 
lock's. " About this time,*' says he, " Mr. Prynne pub- 
iished his book called Histrio-Mastix, by licence of 
archbishop Abbot's chaplain, which being against plays^ 
and a reference in the table of the book to this effect;, 
' Women-actors notorious whores,' relating to some 
women-actors mentioned in his book, as he affirmeth : 
it happened that, about six weeks after this, the queen 
acted a part in a pastoral at Somerset-house; and then 
the archbishop Laud, arid other prelates, whom Prynne 
bad angered by some books of his agaiqst Arininianism, 
;md Against the jurisdiction of the bishops, aijd by soiti^ 

^ Histrio-Bfastix, p. ^U. Lood. 1^33. 
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with these matters, in order the better to 

i>rohibitioDS which he had moved, and got to the high 
commission court. These prelates and their instrn- 
ments, the next day after the queen had acted her 
pastoral, shewed Prynne's boolc against plays to the 
king, and that place of it, ' Women-actors notorions 
whores ;' and they informed the king and queen, that 
Ptynne had purposely written this book against the 
queto/and her pastoral, whereas it was published six 
weeks before that pastoral was acted. Yet the king 
and queen, though thus exasperated, direct nothing 
against him, till Laud set Dr. Heylin (who bare a great 
malice to Prynne, for confuting some of his doctrines) 
to peruse Prynnc's books, and to collect the scandalous 
points out of them, which Heylin did,-— The arch- 
hishop went with these notes to Mr. attorney Noy, on 
a Sabbath-day rooming, and charged him to prosecute 
Prynne for this book, which Noy afterwards did rigor- 
ously enough in the Star-chamber V It is not at all 
improbable that the ecclesiastics had an old grudge 
against Prynne, who in this book provoked them 
afresh, by asserting, that bishops ought to invite the 
poor to their tables, and to have some part of the 
scripture read at meals, and then to discourse of it: 
that they ought to preach constantly once a day ; that 
ministers ought not to meddle with secular affairs, nor 
to bear secular offices ; that they should be resident on 
their cures, and preach twice a day. This, had there 
been nothing else, was enough to enrage these kind of 
men, who loved power and ease far more than labour- 
ing in the vineyard, at such an unconscionable rate as 
this author would have had them. 

In the year 1636, Bastwick, a doctqr of physic, hav- 
ing printed a pamphlet called Flagellum EpiscopuNPUiEi 

• Wbitloek, p. IS. 
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form a judgment of times which have been 

Latidiuniy thought to reflect on the bishops, and also 
a Litany in pursuit of the same design, was brought 
into the Star-chamber: as were Henry Burton, for two 
sermons published by him full of railing against their 
lordships; and William Piynne, just mentioned, for 
pelting Laud, who had so ill used him, in a pamphlet 
or two, with other prelates of the same persecuting 
stamp. These jointly drew up an answer; but could 
get no counsel to sign it, through fear of the court; 
and though they petitioned for liberty, in their coun*- 
sel's default, to pqt in their answers under their own 
bands, yet they were refused (as they also were denied 
the liberty of exhibiting a cross bill against Laud and 
his adherents), and they taken pro confessU; ** their 
obstinacy in not answering in due form of law," says 
Heylin, " being generally looked on by the court as a 
self-conviction. Whereupon they received sentence to 
this effect. — Prynne to be fined to the king 5000/. to 
lose the remainder of his ears in the pillory, to be 
branded on both cheeks with the letters S. L. for a 
schismatical libeller, and to be perpetually imprisoned 
in Carnarvan Castle. Bastwick and Burton to be con- 
demned in the like fine of 5000/. to be pilloried, and 
lose their ears : the first to be imprisoned in the castle 
of Launceston in Cornwall, and the second in the castle 
of Lancaster. This sentence was accordingly execut- 
ed, to the great discontent of many moderate and 
well-meaning men, and the prisoners were conveyed to 
their several places *of confinement; from whence af^ 
terwards they were removed, out of the way of their 
friends, to the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and Scilly *.•* 
When this sentence was pronounced, Laud gave 
thanks to the lords, ^' for their just and honourable 

• Heylin'i life oT Uod, p. 334. 
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and are so much celebrated. If to Avhat 

censure upoa these men^ and for their uaauimous dis* 
, like of them and defence of the church V 

Mr. Hume, speaking of these sentences, observes, 
that the severity of the ^tar-chamber was, perhaps, in 
itself somewhat blameable ; but will, naturally, to us, 
appear enormous, who enjuy to the full that liberty of 
the press, which is so necessary in every monarchy, 
confined by legal limitations. But as these limitations 
were not legally fixed during the age of Charles, nor 
at any time before, so was the freedom of speech to- 
tally unknown, and was generally esteemed, as well as 
religious toleration, incompatible with all good go- 
vernment. No age nor nation, among the moderns, 
had ever set an example of such indulgencies: and it 
seems unreasonable to judge of the measures embraced 
during one period, by the maxims which prevail in an* 
other ^ , But it is to be hoped the measures of this as 
wiell as every other reign, are to be judged by the 
maxims of equity : if they are iuconsistent with tiiesc, 
they deserve condemnation, though of ever so long a 
practice; otherwise those of JViuley Ishmael may 
escape censure. Mr. Hume had forgot, when he writ 
the above, that be himself had told us before, " that a 
toleration was continued to the II uguenots ; the only 
avowed and open toleration, which at that time was 
granted in any European kingdom*^/* 

I will add some particulars concerning these unhap^ 
py men, from Strafford's Letters and Dispatches, which 
will serve as a supplement to our common historians, 
Mr. Garrard, in a letter to the lord-deputy Wentworth, 
dated London, March 23, 163G, writes, *' one Dr. Bast? 
wick, a physician (who writes an excellent Latin stile, 
formerly censured in t le high commission). Burton an^ 

• Rushworth, vol. IL p. 384. ^ Hume, p. 21iV * M. p. 187. 
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has been said, we add a brief account of 

Ptynne, for their libellous books lately printed, are 
called iQtotbe Star-chamber. Burton's parishioners in 
London sent a petition to the king, underwritten by 
sixty with tbeir lialnes, to intreat for his pardon and 
liberty: two of them brought it, who were committed 
for their pains V* The same gentleman, in another, 
letter, has the following paragraphs. /' One St.*John 
of Lincoln Vinn, upon some information to the lordsj 
that he should have some hand in drawing Burton's 
answer, so lawyer-like it is done, had his study search* 
Qd, and all his papers seized on by Sir William Becher^ 
and carried Away; which made much noise in the town, 
because he was of council with my lord Say, about that 
great argument of the writ of gathering the ship- 
money, which is hereafter to be handled. But Sir 
William Becher fairly suffered him to seal up those pa<« 
pers> which were sent him within two days after,, 

having foun4 no ground for that iaformaliop^'* 

Some few days after the end of the term, in the palace* 
yard, two pillories were erected, and there the sentence 
of Star-chamber against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne, 
was executed. They stood two hours in the pillory; 
Burton by himself, being degraded in the high com* 
mission court three days before : the place was full of 
people^ who tried and howled terribly, especially 
when Burtoa was cropt. Dr. Bastwick was very 
merry; his wife» Dr. Poe^s daughter, got a stool, kissed 
btm: his ears being cut off, she called for theqa, and 
put thefti in a clean handkerchief, and carried them 
away with her» Bastwick told the people, the lords 
bad Qollar-days at court; but this was his colIai;-day» 
lejoieingmttch at it." The liberty given to the pri- 
•oners to speak in the pillory was highly displeasing 

• Strtfforde, vol. IL p. 51. * Id. p. 85. 
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the restraints on the pr^s, and the sufii^«* 

to Laud, who thus^ writes to Wentworth, in a letter 
dated Croydon, Aug. 28, 1637 . — ** What say you to it, 
that Prynne and his fellows should be suffered to talk 
what they pleased while they stood in the pillory, and 
. win acclamations from the people, and have notes taken 
of what they spake, and those notes spread in written 
copies about the city; and that when they went out of 
town to their several imprisonments, there were thou* 
sands suffered to be upon the way to take their leave, 
and God knows what else*?" In the same letter af- 
terwards this prelate writes : " Once again you return 
to Prynne and his fellows, and observe most rightly, 
that these men do but begin with the church, that they 
might aft^r have the freer access to the state ; and I 
would to God, other men were of your lordship's opi- 
nion ; or if they be so already, I would they hftd some 
of your zeal too for timely prevention; but for .that 
we- are all too secure, and will not believe there's any 
foul weather towards us, till the storm break upon as. 
For in what sort these men were suffered in the pillory, 
and how they were attended out of the city, I have 
already written; and since I hear Prynne was very 
much welcomed, both at Coventry and West-Chester, 
as he passed towards Carnarvon/' Nature seemed' to 
have designed Laud for the office of an inquisitor. He 
was fierce and unrelenting in disposition, void of mercy 
and compassion, and grudged those whom his rage 
had reduced to very great extremities, even the pity 
and assistance of standers-by. What worse character 
can exist? Who can be more justly odious to every 
good man', than a vain mortal armed with power, and 
using it to wreak his vengeance on his foes ? Ought 
not the memory of such wretches to be treated with m 

« Strafforde, vol. II. p. 99. 
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kkgi of such afi attempted to bveak: thrjHi^ 

proper indigaattoa? Laud/ in the above, lettefi* 

8{>eaks of the attendants the prisoners bad going out 
of the city: Mr. Garrardf will e?cplain thb oaore fully* 
— ** Mr. Ingram, sub-warden of the ' fleet, told the 
king, .that there was not less than one hundred thou^ 
aand people gathered together to see Burton pass by, 
betwixt. Smithfield and Lrown's Well/ which is two 
miles beyond Highgate: his wife went along in a coaphi 
iiaving much money^ thrown to her as she passed along* 
— Cooaplaint hath been made to the lords of the council 
of a sheriff of West-Chester, who whep Prynne passed 
that way through Chester to Carnarvon Castle, he with 
others met him, brought him into town, feasted and 
defrayed him: besides, this sheriff gave him a suit of 
coarse hangic^s to furnish his chamber at Carnarvon 
Castle: other presents were offered him, money and 
oiktx things; but he refused thegi. This sheriff is 
sent up for by a pursuivant^/' In short, all that af- 
fronted Laud suffered ; nor were tl^ere any that trans^ 
'.gressed gainst him left unpunished. One Boyer, who 
abused him to the face, and accused him of no Fei^ 
than high treason, was brought .into the Star*chambeP| 
and censured; nor could he permit even a^ crack- 
brained lady to prophesy against l)im, without giving 
|]^^-the discipline of the high commission court \ It 
wo^ld be endless to reckon up the severities inflicted 
in this reign on those who opposed the gev^ningeo- 
clesiaatics. Persecution in every shapie, but that qf 
death, appeared,- and continually increased* Men's 
fears were alarmed, their pity excited, and they knew 
not weU what to do. Their persecutors they looked 
<in .with horror, and could hardly view them under tb^ 
l^haiacler of Christians. — Nor were their thoughts of 

« Strafforde*8 Letters, vol« IL p. 114. >> See Heylin, 9. 26«. ^ ^ 
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them*% we shd\\ enable the reader fiilly td 

them, perhaps, too hard. It being observed by a veiy 
ingenious writer, ** that 'tis not the believers of reli- 
gion, but infidels and atheists, who, in every country, 
have always been the severest persecutors, and eruelfest 
oppressors of all civil as well as religious liberty. For 
as this .life is their all, l;hey are the more jealous in 
guarding it; the more severe in suppressing every in- 
novation in practice or opinion, which might tend pos* 
siblyto disturb their repose: thi^ is the constant ob* 
servation of all who are versed in history, especially in 
that of the Jewjj, where the Pharisees, however strict 
in the observance of their religion, were dways mild 
and gentle in the seat of judgment; whereas the Sad- 
ducees, though little concerned for religion, were mbst 
Implacable and rigorous animadverters on every s)tght 
transgression of the l^w *." — It is remarkable that 
Laud, even when in the Tower, expressed no remorse 
Ibr his treatment of these men, who then were brought 
home, and used with great respect by the people. " I 
shall crave leave," says he, " to say of these men, as St. 
Aogustin once said of two great Donatists in his time, 
who (it seems) had received some sentence, and after- 
urards a return, not altogether unlike these men [thef 
were Felicianus and Pretextatus]. Of those, thus St. 
Augustine: If these men were innocent, why were 
they so condemned? And if they were guilty, why 
were they with such honour returned and received? 
This applies itself*.'* I shall only observe, that tlie 
severity made use of to uphold the church, as it was 
at this time pretended, was one very great reason of its 
afterofall. For persecution, unless it be extreme and 
4>on3taQt,' has always been hurtful to those who used it. 
^ ^ I will add a brief account of the restraints on the 

* MiddleloD'8 Miscellaneous Txacta, p. HO. 4to. Load. 1752* ^ Laud's 
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ctoipreliend the measures jnade tlse af 

press, and the sufferings of such as attempted to break 
thrdugh them.] The liberty of the press is mostin- 
vahiable: it protects all other liberties, dispeb Igtio^ 
ranee and superstition, priestcraft and tyranny, andt 
causes truth of all kinds to be known, beloved, and 
embraced. Wise and good men, for the most ^art,' 
have been for the liberty of the press ; as well knowing, 
fliat to it we are indebted for the improvements in 
philosophy and polite learning ; for freedom of thought, 
tad of enquiry, in religious matters; and that know- 
ledge which happily is become common ^mong those 
who are acquainted with its productions. Wicked 
ministers, and tyrannical ecclesiastics, dread it, as 
fearing It will operate to their destructidn ; but iuch aa 
have honest views, and benevolent purposes, encourage 
it, and oppose every restraint of it. It is many times 
abused, without doubt ; (and which of heaven's bounties 
is not ?) but the good effects of it are so numerous,' 
that that man deserves ill of his country who lends his 
hand in the least to overthrow it, and bis memory will 
deservedly be branded with infamy. However, this 
blessing was wanting under Charles's government, as 
it had been under that of his predecessors. For licences 
Were to be had of some bishop or other, or th6 
chancellors of the universities ; and such ^ooks as were 
printed without these were liable to be seized, thotigh 
the matter contained in them was most unexception- 
aWe. But this alone would not answer the views of 
Charks's government; and therefore a decree was made 
in the Star-chamber, in July 1637, which, as it will 
Hfford the best idea of the rigour of these times, I will 
give an account of. It was to this effect : " That none 
Sliall presume to print any book or pamphlet whatso- 
ky^tf unlesa the same be first licensed, with all the 
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at this time, in order to subdue the coa<« 



titles, epistles, and prefaces therewith imprinted, by 
the lord archbishop of Canterbury, or the bishop of 
JLondon^ for the time being, or by their appointment ; 
amd within the limits of either university, by the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor thereof, upon pain that 
every printer, so offending, shall for ever thereafter be 
disabled to exercise the art of printing, and shall suffer 
such further punishment as by this court, or the high 
commission, shall be thought fitting ; that before any 

* books imported from foreign parts shall be exposed to 
^ale, a true catalogue thereof shall ]>e presented to' the 
archbishop of Canterbury, or the bishop of London: 
and that no officer of the customs shall deliver any- 
foreign books out of their hands and custody, before 
those bishops shall have appointed one of their 
chaplains, or some other learned. man, with the master 
and wardens of the company of stationers, or one of 
them, to be present at the opening of the pack and 
ikrdels, and to view the same. And those that dis- 
obey this injunction, are to be censured in this or the 
high commission court, as the several causes shall 
require. And if in this search there happen to be 
found any scbismatical or offensive books, they shall 
be brought to the aforesaid bishc^s, or the high com* 
mission office, that the offenders may be punished. 
That no person whatsoever shall imprint in the. parts 
beyond the seas, or import from thence, any English 
books, or wheteof the greater part is English, whether 
formerly printed or not; and that no books whatsoever 

, shall be reprinted, though formerly licensed, without 
a new licence first obtained, upon pain of like censure 
and punishment. And that if any person whatsoever, 
that is not an allowed printer,- shall presume to set up 
a press for printing, or work at any such press, or set 

S 
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sciences of men to the dominion of the 
priesthood: a thing always attended with 
the mo&t unliappy consequences, 

and compose letters for the same, he shall be set in the 
pillory, and whipt through the city of London * " A 
decree this, little less severe than those of the Romish 
inquisitors! But those who made it, took care to 
execute it in its full rigour. They refused to license 
many books written against Popery and Arminianism ; 
nor would they grant a new licence for reprinting Fox's 
book of Martyrs, Bishop^ Jewel's works, and some 
part of Dr. Willet's'', with many others. But this 
was not the worst of it. '* John Warton and John 
Lilburne (who made a figure afterwards by opposing 
even Cromwell himself) were brought into the Star- 
chamber, and ordered to be examined upon interroga- 
tories, touching their printing contrary to the above- 
mentioned decree; and they refusing to take an oath 
to answer to interrogatories, were sentenced to go 
back to the Fleet, and there remain till they complyed 
with the orders of the court; to pay 500/. each to his 
majesty, and be bound with sureties for their good 
behaviour. And to the end, that others may be the 
more deterred from daring to offend in the like kind 
hereafter, the court feirther ordered and decreed, that 
the said John Lilburne should be whipt through the 
streets, from the prison of the Fleet to the pillory 
[placed between Westminster-hall-gate and the Star- 
chamber]; and that he and Warton should be both of 
them set in the said pillory, and from thence be re- 
turned to the Fleet, there to remain according to the 
said decree^.'* 

• Rushworth, vpl. 11. p. 463. ^ Canterbury's Doome, p. 1S4. 

See a passage of Sir Edward Dering?8, in the note 38. ^ Rush- 

worth, vol. II. p. 466. 
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If we now turn our eyes to the admi- 
nistration of civil affairs, we shall find 
it far enough from being commendable. 

'' This sentence was executed with the utmost 
rigour on Lilbume, who was smartly whipt from the 
Fleet to Westminster.*' But Lilburne had an un- 
conquerable spirit.—" Whilst he was whipt at the 
cart, and stood in the pillory, he uttered many bold 
speeches against the tyranny of bishops, &c. and when 
his head was in the hole of the pillory, he scattered 
sundry copies of pamphlets (said to be seditious), and 
tossed them among the people, taking them out of 
his pocket; whereupon the court of Star-chamber 
(then sitting), being informed, immediately ordered 
Lilburne to be gagged during the residue of the time 
he was to stand in the pillory, which was done accord- 
ingly ; and When he coidd not apeak, he stamped with 
his feet, therehy intimating to the heholders, he would 
still speak, were his mouth at liberty." This hold 
behaviour only provoked the merciless court the more: 
for it immediately decreed, " That Lilburne should be 
laid alone with irons on his^bands and legs in the wards 
of the Fleet, where the basest and meanest sort of 
prisoners are used to be put.*' This Mr. Hume, with 
his usual exactness, says, was in consequence of his 
being " brought to his trjral anew V 

It was moreover ordered, *' That hereafter all person^ 
that shall be produced to receive corporal punishment, 
according to sentence of that court, shall have their 
garments searched before they be brought forth, and 
neither writing nor other thing suffered to he about 
them, and their hands likewise to be bound during 
the time they are under punishment V* 

* History of Great Britoin, p. 316. * Rushwortb, vol. II. p. 467. 
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Charles entertained very high notions of 

Lilburne underwent this likewise, though of a 
genteel family, and a man far above the vulgar in' 
point of understanding. What shall we think of sucH 
government as this! These punishments were fitter 
for Russian boors, used- from their infancy to the 
whip, than for Englishm^i who had been trained up 
under mild laws, and a gentle government. ITiank 
God, the times are altered, or we never had had so 
many admirable discourses on religion and liberty! 

Milton, in his most excellent speech for the liberty 
of unlicensed printing, speaking of the popish Impri- 
maturs, observes, that " sometimes five Imprimaturs 
are seen together dialogue-wise in the piatza of one 
title-page, complimenting" and ducking each to other 
with their shaven reverences> whether the author, who 
stands by in perplexity at the foot of his epistle, shall 
to the press or to the sponge. These," continues he, 
'* are the pretty responsories; these are the dear anti- 
phonies, that so bewitched of late our prelates and- 
their chaplains with the goodly eccho they made; 
and besotted us to the gay imitation of ' a lordly Im- 
primatur, one from Lambeth-house, another from the^ 
west end of St« Panl^; so apishly romanizing, that 
the word of command was still set down in Latin, as 
if: the learned grammatical p^i that wrote it, wonld 
cast no ink without Latin; orp^haps, as they thought^ 
because no vulgar tongue was worthy to express the' 
pare conceit of an Imprimatur: but rather, as I hope, 
for that our English, the language of men ever 
famous and foremost in the atchievements of liberty, 
will not easily find 'servile letters enow to spell such a 
dictatory presumption Englished*/' ^ 

I will conclude this-note with the word^ of a gentk^ 
• 

* Milton'tPlwe WorUk toU L p. 153. 
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the regal power **. He thought hilnself 

maiij now in a high station. ^' It will not be denied, 
lliat our ecclesiastical affairs were under a meer clerical 
administration from the y^ar 1628 to the meeting of 
the long parliament. A period remarkably infamous 
for a series of weak, angry, ill-concerted measures: 
measures calculated to beget in weak minds a yenera* 
tion towards the hierarchy; but executed with ape-, 
dantick severity, which produced a quite contrary 
effect. Certain enthusiastick conceits concerning, the 
external beauties of religion, and the necessity of a 
general uniformity in the business of holy garments, 
holy seasons, significant gestures, church utensils and 
ornaments, seem to have been the ruling principles of 
those times. These filled the gaols with church-cri- 
minals, and sent thousands of our most useful hands 
to seek their bread in foreign parts. Through the in- 
fluence these principles had on our spiritual governors^ 
multitudes of learned and conscientious preachers were 
silenced, and exposed at once to the two greatest trials 
which can befall human nature, publick infamy, and 
remediless want. These principles alone, and aeon- 
duct on our part suited to them, broke our union wit^ 
the reformed churches abroad, and fomented a war m 
Scotland: which, together with a general alienation of 
affections at home, occasioned in great measure by a 
rigorous exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, prepufed 
things for that scene of misery, which ended in the 
ruin of our constitution. 'These were the effects of 
an administration purely sacerdotal, in matters com- 
monly called spiritual*." 

. ^ Charles entertained very high notions of the 
regal power.] Here are my proofs. " While Hairing- 
ton (author of the celebrated Oceana) waited on his 

* Examinstioa of the Codes, p, 72. ^d ediU Loud. 1735. 8yo. 
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accountable only unto God, and that his 

majesty at Holdenby/^ says Wood, " his majesty loved 
bis company, and did chuse rather (finding him to be 
an ingenious man) to discourse with him, than with 
others of the chamber. They" had often discourses 
concerning government; but when they happened to 
talk of a commonwealth, the king seemed not to 
endure it*/' And against the levellers and anti- 
monarchists, he wrote in one of his books these line^ 
from the poet : 

" Fallitur egregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium. Nunqu&m fibertas gratior evtat 
, Quam sub regc pio. *»"— 

But to give an authority most unquestionable, his 
majesty publicly avowed, in a speech to the lords and 
commons, " That he owed an account of his actions 
to none but God alone *^/' — ^And in one of his papers 
to Henderson, he says, '' I hold it absolutely unlawful 
for subjects (upon any pretence whatsoever) to make 
war (though defensive) against their lawful sovereign*.** 
And on his trial he affirmed, *' That a king cannot be 
tried by any superiour jurisdiction on earth*/* And 
again : " I do not know how a king can be a delin- 
quent." And afterwards he asserts, " That the autho- 
rity of obedience to kings is clearly warranted, and 
strictly commanded, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment; which if denied, continued he, I am ready in« 
stantly to prove. And for the question now in hand, 
there it is said, that where the word of a king is, there 
is power; and who may say unto him. What do*st 
thou? Eccl. viii. 4. Then for the law of this land, I 
am no less confident, that no learned lawyer will af- 
firm that an impeachment can lye against the king, 

:* Wood^s Atbens, vol. II. p. 588. ^ Dugdale's short View, p. 383. 
KiDjChsrles's Works, p. 164. « Id. p. 87. « Id. p. 194. 
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subjeotsf) tby the divine law, ou^t not -to 

they all going in his name; and one of their maxims 
is, That the king can do no wrong*." These were the 
sentiments of Charles, which he learned at the feet of 
Gamaliel, as he styles his father ^ "who, if his ghost," 
says he to Henderson, ** should. now speak, he would 
tell you, that a bloody reformation was never lawful, 
as not warranted by God's word, and that preces if 
lacryma sunt arma ccclesia^.'^ So that lord Boling^ 
broke was probably right in saying, " This prince had 
sucked in with his milk those absurd principles of 
government, which his father was so industrious, and, 
unhaptpily for king and people, so successful in propa- 
gating. He found them espoused, as .true principles 
both of religion and policy, by a whole party in the 
nation, whom he esteemed friends to the constitution 
in church and state. He found them opposed by a 
party, whom he looked on indiscriminately as enemies 
to the church and to monarchy. Can we wonder that 
he grew zealous in a cause, which he understood to 
concern him so nearly, ^nd in which he saw so many 
jpaen, who had not the same interest,. and might there- 
fore be supposed to act pn a^principle of conscience, 
equally zealous? Let any one, who hath been deeply 
and long eqgaged in the contests of party, ask hip^self, 
on cool reflection, . whether. pr^udices, concemii^ men 
and things, have Aot grown up and strengthened « with 
him, and obtained an uncontroulable. influence over 
his conduct? We dare appeal to the inward senti- 
ments of every such person.— With this habitual ]iias» 
upon him, king Charles came to the throne.; and to 
compleat the misfortune, he had given ^11 his confi- 
dence to a madman ^^ This seems the best ^pologr 

• King Charleses Works, p. 196. «> Id. p. 159. Md. p. 80. 

* CrafUmaU, vol. VII. p. 391. 
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resist his will. In consequence herec^ he 

for Charles on this head : Mr. Hume's is of a like 
nature*. " However/' as Gordon well observes, " it 
is a poor and contemptible ambition in a prince, 
that of swelling his prerogative, and catching at ad- 
vantages over his people: it is separating himeelf from 
the tender relation of a father and protector, a character 
"which constitutes the glory of a king ; and assuming 
that of a foe and an enemy. Thi& is what a prince of 
a great and benevolent spirit will consider ; not himself 
as a lordly tyrant, nor them as his property and slaves; 
but himself and them, under the amiable and engaging 
ties of magistrate and fellow-citizens. Such was* the 
difference between a queen Elizabeth and Richard the 
second : how glorious and prosperous the reign of the 
one, how infamous and unhappy that of the other! 
What renown accompanies^ her memory, what scdm 
his ! It is indeed apparent from our history, that those 
of our princes who thirsted most violently after 
arbitrary rule, were chiefly auch as were remarkable 
for poor spirit and small geaius, pedants, bigots, the 
timorous and effeminate^.'* 

It were to be wished all princes^ had the following 
lines, which beautifully set forth the duty and office of 
a king, engraved on the tables of their hearts. They 
are put into the mouth of Jesus, and are worthy of his 
benevolent mind. 

What if with like avenioik I reject 
Riches and realms; yet not for that a crown 
Golden in show, is but a wreath of thomi, 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 
To him who wears the regal diadem. 
When on his shoulders each man's' burden lies; 

* Humtfs Political Disoonrses, p. 266. Svo^ in the note, Sdfaibargh| 
1152. ^ See also his History of Great Britain, vol. I. p. IIS, in the note. 
^ Discourses upon Tacitas, voL IV. p. JKS7. 
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thought contemptuously of parliaments^. 

For therein stands thg. oi&ce of a king, 
His honor, virtue, merit, and chief praise, . 
That for the public all this weight he bears. 
Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king ; 
Whieh every wise and Tirtuons man attains: 
. And who attains not, ill aspires to role 
Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes. 
Subject himself to anarchy within, 
Or lawless passions iri him which he serves ; 
Sui to guide nations in the way of troth 
By saving doctrine, and from error lead 
To know, and knowing worship God aright. 
Is yet more kingly ; this attracts the soul, 
Governs the inner man, the pobler part ; 
That other o^er the body only reigns. 
And oft by force, which* to. a generous mind 
So reigning, can be no sincere delight miltow. 

^ He thought contemptuously of parliaments, 8cc.] 
In his speech to the lords and commons at Whitehal), 
March 29, 1626, we have the following paragraph: 
*' Remember that parliaments are altogether in my 
power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; there- 
fore as 1 find the fruits of them good or evil, they are 
to continue, or not to be. And remember that if in 
this time, instead of mending your errors, by delay 
you persist in your errors, you make them greater 
and irreconcileable : whereas, on the other side, if you 
go on chearfully to mend them, and look to the dis- 
tressed state of Christendom, and the affairs of the 
kingdom, as it lyeth now by this great engagement, 
you wjU do yourselves honor, you shall encourage me 
to go on with parliaments, and I hope all Christendom 

shall feel the good of it*/' Charles seemed to have 

forgot that there were statutes then in being for annual 
parliaments. But if there had not, " the power of 

• King Charles's Works, p. 161. 
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treated many of the members of it .with 

assembling and dismissing the legislative, placed in 
the executive, gives not the executive a superiority 
over it ; but is a fiduciary trust reposed in him, for the 
safety of the people, in a case where the uncertainty 
and variableness of human affairs could not bear a 
steady fijied rule. For it not being possible, that the 
first framers of the government should, by any fore- 
sight, be so much masters of future events, as to be 
aWe to prefix so jusit periods of return and duration to 
the assemblies of the legislative, in all times to come, 
that might exactly answer all the exigencies of the 
commonwealth; the best remedy could be found for 
this defect, was to trust this to the prudence of one 
who Was always to be present, and whose business it 
was to watch over the public good. Constant frequent 
meetings of the legislative, and long continuations of 
their assemblies, without necessary occasion, could 
not but be burthensome to the people, and must 
necessarily in time produce more dangerous incon- 
veniences, and yet the quick turn of afiairs might be 
sometimes such as to need their present help: any 
delay of their convening might endanger the public; 
and sometimes too their business might be so great, 
that the limited time of their sitting niight be too 
short for their work, and rob the public of that benefit 
which could be had only from their mature delibera- 
tions. What then could be done, in this case, to pre- 
vent the community from being exposed sometime 
or other to eminent hazard, on one side or the other, 
by fixed intervals and periods, set to the meeting and 
acting of the legislative, but to intrust it to the pm» 
dence of some, who, being present, and acquainted 
with the state of public affairs, might make use of 
this prerogative for the public good i And where else 
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reiHToachfuI words, even puWidy and in 

could this be so well placed as in his baods^ who was 
intrusted with the execution of the laws lor the same 
end ? Thus supposing the regulation of times for the 
assembling and sitting of the legislative, not settled 
hy the original constitution, it naturally fell into the 
hands of the executive, not as an arbitrary power de- 
pending on his good pleasure ; but with this trust, al- 
ways to have it exercised only for the public weal, as 
the occurrences of times and change of affairs might 
require \" This reasoning is worthy of the English- 
man and philosopher. 

I now return to the subject. His majesty, in a 
speech to the speaker of the house of commons of his 
second parliament, 1625-6, tells him, " I must let you 
know, that I will not allow any of my servants to be 
questioned among yon ; much less such as are of 
eminent place, and near unto me**." And in a speech 
to the lords and commons, at his opening of his third 
parliament, March 7, J627-8, he, among other things, 
thus declared his sentiments. — " In this time of 
common danger I have taken the mostantient, speedy, 
and best way for supply, by calling you together. If 
(which God forbid) in not c6ntributing what may 
answer the quality of my occasions, you do not your 
duties, it shall suffice I have done mine: in the con- 
science whereof I shall rest content, and take some 
other course, for which God hath empowered me, to 
save that which the folly of particular men might 
hazard to lose. Take not this as a menace (for I scorn 
to threaten any but my equals), but as an admonition 
from hin^ who is tied, both by nature and duty, to 
provide for your preservations*^."— When Bucking- 

* Locle on Goyemment, p. 347. 8yo. Lond. 1728. * Kiof 

Chatles's Worlu, p. 161. « Id. p. 1S2. 
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the&eeic^tlie worid; violated their known 
and fundamental privileges; impriscoied 
their persons ; sealed up their studies ; and 
procured heavy jSnes to be laid on them by 

ham was fallen upon by the commons^ and many 
members had spoken sharply against faim^ the king 
went to the hou^e of lords, and told them, " The 
cause, the only cause of his coming thither, was to ex^ 
press the sense he h«d of all their honors ; for be that 
toucheth any of you," said he, '^ toucheth me in a very 
great measure. * I have thought fit to take order for the 
punishing some uisoleut speeches lately spoken: I 
have heeiii too remiss heretofore in punishing such 
speeches as concern myself. Not that I Was greedy of 
their moniee^ but that Buckingham, through his im- 
portunity, would not suffer me to take notice of them, 
lest he might be thought to have set me on, and that 
he might come the forwarder to his tryal *.*' 

I will add but one passage more from his speech to 
the house of lords, at the dissolving of his third parlia*- 
ment, March 10, l6?8-9. Taking notice of the house 
o|f commons, he says, " Some few vipers among 
them cast this mist of undutifulness over most of their 
eyes ;" — and then tells ttem in like words, " These 
vipers must look for their reward of puaisbment ''.'^ 
He was as good as his word ; for those who opposed 
him in parliament, or such as he feared would not com- 
ply with him there, felt heavy marks of his displeasure. 
*^ Sir Dudley Diggs, and Sir John Elliott, were com- 
mitted to the Tower for words spoken in the house 
against Buckingham^." And the > commons having 
" voted the seizing Mr. RoUes's goods (a member of 
the house) to be a breach of privilege, a hot debate was 

• KiAg Charles's Works,?. 16U ■» Id. p. 166. « WhiOpck. 
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his judges, A judgment in the opinion of 
succeeding parliaments illegal, and against 
the freedom and privilege of parUament. 
All these violations of the rights and pri- 

vpon it: the speaker being called upon to put the 
question proposed^ said he durst not ; for the king had 
commanded the contrary. The house in some dis- 
turbance adjourn to a day ; and then being met again, 
they wish the speaker to put the former question ; but 
he refused, and said he had a command to adjourn the 
house*." — Upon the dissolution of the parliament, 
*^ warrants of the council issued for Hollis, Selden, 
Hobarty Elliott, and other parliament-men [nine in 
number], to appear before them: Hollis, Curriton, 
Elliott^ and Valentine appeared; and refusing to an* 
swer out of parliament, for what was said and done in 
parliament, they were committed close prisoners to the 
Tower; and a proclamation for apprehending others 
went out, and some of their studies sealed up **. In- 
formations were exhibited by the attorney-general 
against these gentlemen in the Star-chamber, and in the 
King's Bench ; in the latter of which judgment was 
given against them. That they should be impriscmedi 
and not delivered till they had given security for their 
good behaviour, and make a stfbmission'and acknow- 
ledgment of their offences : and they were also fined ^" 
Elliott was fined 2000 /.'Hollis 1000 marks, and Valen- 
tine 500/'*/' Elliott, refusing to give security, was 
detained many years in prison, where he ended his 
days, and was looked on as a martyr by the people. 
This judgment was declared afterwards by the par- 
liament, in 1641, to be against law and privilege of 

• Whitlock, p. 12. «» Id. p. 13. « Id. p. 14. * Rush- 

worth, vol. I. p. 691 ; Croke's Reports, part 3d. p. 188. fol. Load. 16Sa 
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vileges of the legislative body, were offered 

in about three years after Charles ascended 

the throne. In this period three parlia-^ 

^ments being dissolved by him, he issued a 

parliament ; and very handsome sums were ordered to 
be paid out of the public money to the confessors for 
public liberty. Byt by a strain of generosity uncom- 
mon^ Mr. Hollis refused the 5000/. voted him, and said 
he would not receive a penny till the public debts were 
paid. He only received 1000 marks fine imposed oh 
him, which he had laid down in ready money, and this 
only because his whole estate had been kept fram him 
in the west for three years. Some of the other gentle- 
men refused to receive what was given them*. It 
were to be wished pur modern patriots inherited a like 
public spirit. 

It is very remarkable, that this judgment given 
against Hollis, &c. was, by the lords and commons in 
parliament assembled, in Dec. 1667, also declared '' to 
be an illegal judgment, and against the freedom and 
privilege of parliament. And it was ordered by the 
lords. That Denzil Hollis, then lord Hollis, be desired 
to cause the roll of the court of King's Bench, whereia 
the said judgment is recorded, to be brought before the 
lords in parliament by a writ of error, to the end that 
fiuch further judgment may be given upon the said 
<;ase, as thi^ house shall find meet : which being by 
him accordingly done, the judgment was reversed ^.'' — 
Nor were the privileges of the commons alone violated 
fay this prince. Such of the house of peers as were 
displeasing to him, or his favourite, suffered very great 
oppression?. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, was not 

* Memoirs of Denzil Lord HoUis, p. 140. 8yo. Lond. 1699. * Croke's 

KepoTts, part 3d, p. 604—6X0. 
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Loans and benevolences were exacted with-* 
out pretence of law, and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction were imprisoned, and otherwise ill 
treated, for refusing to contribute to them. 

loan of money, and sent to London and the port-to wn» 
to furnish ships for guard of the seas, — London being 
rated twenty ships, desired an abatement: the council 
denied it; and in answer to their precedents, said, 
That the precedents in former times were obedience, 
and not direction. A benevolence was likewise requir*- 
ed*. — ^To the imposing of loans was added the billeting 
of soldiers ; martial law was executed, and the soldiers 
committed great outrages. Sir Randal Crew, chief- 
justice, not favouring the loan, was put out of his place. 
— Some who refused to lend money to the king, were 
forced to serve in the king's ships then going forth; 
and jefusers in the country, were some of them com- 
mitted, and the meaner sort pressed to serve as 
soldiers. — ^The gentlemen here, who refused to pay 
the loan, were confined in other counties, and in close 
imprisonment, and some of them in common gaols : 
Sir John Elliott, one of them, in a petition to the king, 
sets forth the illegality of the loan, or of any tax, with- 
out parliament ; taking this way to . inform the king 
what his council did not; and he alledgeth his con- 
science not to submit to it, and prays his liberty ; but 
could not obtain it. Sir Peter Haiman, another re- 
fuser, was sent upon an errand, as far as the Palati- 
nate^.'' And lord Haughton, in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, dated St. Bartlemews, May 19, 16€7, 
writes, " Sir Harbottle Grimstone of Essex was laid up 
last week : his neighbours of Chelmsford, the six poor 
tradesmen, stand out stiffly, notwithstanding the many 

•Whitlock,t.T. Md.p.8.' 
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Tannage and poundage were taken with- 
out any consent of parliament, and such aa 
would not submit to the payment of them, 

threats ond (Mromises made them ; which »ade o&e say^ 
iimt bonouTy that did use to re«de in the head^ was nof«p, 
like the goat^ got into the foot ''."—'•These proeeediogs 
wer^ looked on asrefy grievous ^nd illeg^; and 
tb€refo|:ey m order to prevent the renewal of them^ the 
petition of right w|us first framed^ and after, much 
cbieanery and many struggles on the king's part, pasft 
into a law* The enacting clauses in this important 
law are these : '^ That no man hereaft^ be compelled 
U> make or yidd any gift, loan, bencTol^nce, tax or 
iiuch like charge, without common consent by act of 
p^li^aent; and that i^one else be called to inake an* 
ftwer, or take such oath, or to give attendance, or to 
ke confined, ot otherwise molested or disquieted con^ 
^xmng the same, or for refusal thereof. And that no 
freeman^ m any sudi manner, as is before mentioned, 
be imprisoned or detained. And that your majesty 
will be pleased to remove the said soldiers and mari^ 
pers, and that your people may not be so burthened in 
time to come. And that all commissions for pro« 
needing by martial law, may be revoked and annulled ; 
and that hereafter no commissions of like nature may 
i^aue forth to any persons whatsoever, to be executed 
as aforeiiaid, lest, by colour of them, any of your ma- 
je$tie's subjects be destroyed or put to deadi/ contriffy 
lo the laws and franchise of tibe land. All which, say 
fht lords and commons, they most humbly pray of your 
most exeelknt mi^esty, as their rights and liberties, 
aiQCiurding to the laws and statutes of this realm ; and 
tiuub yoor majesty woaid also vouchsafe to dedare, 

* flkraiflforde's LetteM, w^. h p. 96. 
VOU II. U 
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had their goods seized, their persons impri- 
soned, and heavy fines imposed on them. 
Arbitrary fines also wctc laid on such as 

That th(& awards, doings, and proceedings to the pre- 
judice of your people in any of the premises, shall not 
be drawn hereafter into consequence or example. And 
that your majesty will be also graciously pleased, for 
the further comfort and safety of your people, to de- 
dare your royal will and pleasure, That in the things 
aforesaid, all your ofilcers and ministers shall serve you 
accordiDg to the laws and statutes of this realm, as they 
tender the honour of your majesty, and the prosperity 
of this kingdom */~No law could be more clearly 
and strongly expressed than this, none less liable to an 
evasion. But though Charles gave his royal assent to 
it, he soon broke it, to his own dishonour and his sub* 
jects* grief. Tunnage and poundage were taken by him 
without grant by parliament, and some merchants were 
committed for not paying it. Mr. Rolles*s goojds were 
seized, though a member of parliament, on the same 
account, by the customers, who insolently declared, 
" if all the parliament were concerned in the goods, 
they would seize them." And being questioned by 
the house for taking the goods of partiament-^men, they 
with boldness answered, *' That they conceived no 
privilege of parliament was in the case.** This distast* 
ing the commons, the. king sent a message, ** That 
what the customers did was by his order, and that he 
would.not have his particular interest severed from that 
of his servants, who acted by his command*." Of 
small force were laws in the opinion of this prince we 
see, and little.was their authority valued by him, though 
he himself had assented to th&al — Chambers, wb« 

•Stat 3 Car. ciMcti 10,11. » WbiOook, p. IS. ' 
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kad neglected to take on them the order of 
knighthood, at his majesty's coronation; 
monopolies were created, in a manner, of 

had denied payment of the cufttoms^ as not given by 
fwrliament; was aftei^^s proceeded against in the 
Star-chamber, fined 2000^. and ordered tomakeadub- 
ffiWion, which, with the foi;tittide of a Roman/ he re* 
fused! But the officers of the customs had detained 
7060/; of his goods; be himself was imiprisoned six 
years in tiie Fleet ; and though by the commons, in 
1<)40, ordered 13,680/. inf part of reparation for his su& 
ferings in this cause, and his nine months* impri- 
sonihent in 1^7, for withstanding ship-money ; yet, 
to their very great disgrace, he was put off from time 
to time; till wearied out by delays, he was reduced to 
a low estale and condition, and died in 1658, aged 
about seventy ■. 

• " Mr, Vassal also was brought into the Exchequer, 
for not paying tunnage and poundage : he pleaded 
Magna Charta, and the statute de Taila^io tmn cancer 
dendo; and that this imposition was not by assent in 
p^Kament. 1^ he barons refused to hear his council, 
gave judgment against him, and iihprisoned him V'—* 
** After the dissolution of that parliament, wherein the 
abovementioned petition of right was granted, England 
was governed for twelve years without a parliament.—* 
Tunnage and poundage were continued without any 
consent of parliament ; the book of rates upon mer* 
ehants* goods were enhanced, and the collection of 
them enforced out of the course of ordinary courts c^ 
justice. The next design,'' says Rushworth, '' for 
money was, by proclamation, to revive an obsolete law 
About knighthood ; under • colour whereof suntmona 

• Rnihwortfa, Toi I. p. 679. IrWbiOoGk, p. 19. 
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all sorts of o^niaodities ; and the bounds 
of the forests were enlarged, to Hie uiispeak^ 
able damage of many persona of the beat 

ware sent tbn^ughoiiLt tibe kmgdpm> ta every man poa* 
909964 fQf thfee yeasft of 40L per jifm¥m» who did na^ 
appev before the kjuig at his coronatioa to be made n 
kjoiglKt^ to submk Uk s«jQh fines as they couldcoivipaand 
fof ; wA James Meleveie];, of ArncKff, in the countji 
of York, Esq; put himself upoii the judgment of the 
ifOMKi of Ezdieq^er, what fine they sboiUd think fit to 
impose itpon him: but the court doubting the hw 
W^ld not bear them outj^ refused that regukir course of 
imposing a fiue^ and put the party sidimitting, to gqt 
wd compound with commu^ioners in the countiyj 
oontrary to the in»leat of thie li^w. Another advice to 
Qidvance the king's, revenue^ was> to grant patents un* 
der the great seal ; by which monopolies were created, 
in a manner, of all sorts, of oonunodities ; as 9oap, salt, 
W^¥h father, sea^^oal, cards, pinfi» even to tbe sole 
gathering of rags; wbioh projects were oo^ntenanced 
Uttb the namQ of Incoipoi^ions. Another advice wa$k 
given to r^se a revenue for the king> l^y granting of 
oomrnksion^ under the great 8(^4 fo^ offenders to comr 
pound; and the beiA^r to effect the same, seme ex- 
amples were SME^ by sen^eBJoe in the high oourt of 
Star-chamber^ against several persons, to pay gxmt 
fines, as fer depopate^ion^, nusances, in building be* 
tween l^gh and low waitwHnark, for pretended enn 
oroaduaents upon the fQ<est9j with other Uiings of that 
nature : and.ei;oordingly eewmissipns were issued out» 
and offendisrft in ti^at kind did coqiH^und^ wy di brouji^ 
in a conaideraUe revenue''/' Let nptr die^ reader think, 
these imiie smaU mattem. Fee J^Eom whgt fnlli^vKis it apn 

* 1^ il«bbworih's Preii)^ tQ.liii H vol. 
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quality. And lastly, say* lord Qar^idon, 
^for a spring and magazine that should 
have no bottom, and for an everlasting sup- 
ply of all occasions, a writ wasi fiiamed in 

pears they \iiere gteat gtie^htes, abominable hard* 
•hips. Mr. Garrard, in a letter td the tord deputy 
Wenttrorth, dated Lotidon, Nov. It^ 1684, has the 
following words :-— '* Whitfield is made a Mtjealit> bnt 
not the king's t he hath rec^yed tiik additioii for the 
serrice he hath done at Dean Forest, Md for a later itt 
tSss^z ; for they would have brought iJl EMeic, fiot&t 
Stratford-BoW to Colchester, to be foiest. 'Tis n^ 
yet judged; for the gentlemen of ^at eotinty beiilg 
i]nt>repared for a defence, they have tim^e given them 
mitil the 20th of February; then the Jtis^oe iii- eyri^ 
wai set again. If then they cannot free themselves, 
they must fbr ever submit themselves to forest kw« 

* One Sir Anthony Roper of Kent, was fined in the 
Star>chambar f<^ depopiilations four thousand pounds, 
to the relator one hilndred pounds, to the parson of 
his parish one hundred pounds, and to the poor df ti»ft 
ftame psttkh one htlndred pounds : he is enjoined Am 
to repair those houses he hath demolished within twd 
years, to let Ws forms at reai^oBable rates ; if he should 
dy^ in the interim, yet is he obliged tp have these 
things performed, and not to come forth of prison till 
he huth given seeurity for the time performance df 
every part of this censure *." The same gentleman, itt 
k l^ter to the same, dated April 14, 1635, tells him> 
" The justiee*seat in Essex hath been kept this BasK^*^ 
wedc, and all Esse:^ is become forest; and so, they say^ 
will all the counties of England but three, Kent, Sttr»- 
fy> and Sussex*.**-— Great complaint was made against 

• Strafibvde's Letten, vol. I. p. 935. Hd. i^ 413. 
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form of law, and directed to the sheriff of 
every county of England, to provide a ship 
of war for the king's service, and to send it 
amply provided and fitted, by such a day 

these proceedings of the justice in eyre io Essex. ^ It 
was alledged by the country, that the meets, meers, 
limits, and bounds of forests, were adjudged by them 
to extend further than, they were taken to be in the 
fiOth year of king James, and contrary to. those bounds 
by which the country had enjoyed them near the space 
of. 300 years. Complaint was also made that the said 
court, to effect their, design, did unlawfully procure 
undue returns to be made by jurors, in joining with 
them other persons who were not sworn ; the court 
also using threateijiing speeches to make them give ^ 
verdict for the king. And when the country, who 
thought themselves hardly dealt withal, did desire to 
traverse the proceedings against them, having just 
cause against the evidence, yet the court denied the 
same, except what they shoi^ld verbally speak ; where* 
upon the council for the country told the justice-seat^ 
that their proceedings were contrary to law, and to the 
charter oiF the liberties of the forests, and other char- 
ters, and divers acts of parliament. Nevertheless the 
court obtained a verdict for the king ; at which time 
the justice-seat was called by adjournment to sit, and 
continued sitting, to maintain and ppnfirm the verdict 
given against the country. — By the sentence of the court 
many, inhabitants were fined great su|ns pf money, or 
forthwith depart from their houses and estates, and 
retire out of the forests; for that they were found, by 
vi^rdict given against them, to have encroached upon 
the forest^*/' Some more of these proceedings th^ 

* Rothworth, ^I. IIL p. lpj$€. 
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to such a place; and with that writ were 
sent to each sheriff instructions, that, in- 
stead of a ship, he should, levy upon his 
ooimty »uch a sum of money, and return the 

{peDtl^mao, in otiier letters^ informs his lordship of. 
In a lettar dated Petwortb, Oct, 3, 1635, he says, 
'^ My lord of Holland, the 3d of October, is command* 
ed to Winchester, to finish his justice^aeat for the Ne\T 
EiMOst, where more especially comes in question the 
Buuior of Beawly. My lord of Southampton hath 
been at coort about it : it much concerns him in his 
fivtune; it ytdds him now from his tenants £500/. a 
year: if it should prove forest, it would yield but 
500/. yearly. So that his French wife, with whom he 
had little, and this business, would utterly ruin him in, 
bis fortune. But howsoever it go, I hope his majesty 
will be so merciful to him, that he will confer some 
specud marks of his favour to make him subsist, and 
live like an earl and peer of England V 
X I will add but a passage more from a letter of his, 
dated Sion, Oct. 9, 1637, written to the same noble 

iMd. 

*^ About the 120th of September, my lord of Holland 
west to keep his great court of justice in eyre, both in 
Northionptonshire and Oxfordshire. Against Rock- 
ingham forest were found many great trespassers : my 
lord was assisted by. five judges, Bridgman, Finch, 
TrevAT, Jones, and Crawley, and those who were found 
fiwky w^re aoufldly fined: my lord of Salisbury, for 
his father's faults, if he made any^ for Brigstock parks, 
given ;hiili by queen Elizabeth, was fined 00,000 L but 
I hope he will come off; for 'tis said, if his council h^d 
been well informed by thpse servants of his who aU 

* Stfplibrde's I^etteiv, voL L p, 467« 
4 
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same to the treasurer of the navy fi>r his 
majesty's use, with direction, in what man* 
ner he should proceed against such as re- 
vised: and from hende that tax had the 

ttaded the bttBiness, Hud had sbew^ in tkfte thoie 
pardons which king James gave Robert earl of Salia* ^ 
bury, whea he came to the cioWn, he had escaped fin- 
ing; but «ow he is at the kiti^'s mercy. The earl 6f 
Westmorelud was fined 19OOO/. Sir Christopher Hal> 
ton IQOOOl. my lord Newport 9000/. Sir Lewis Wat^ 
son 4000/. Sir Robert Bannistel: 3000/. my lord 6f 
Peterborough; my lohrd Kud^el^ Sir Lewis Trarisam, 
and olhers; little fitles, which I omit. The bounds of 
the fordst of Rockingham are lAcre&sed frovk six miles 
to sixty. The p^ticblars of his proceedings in Ox- 
fbrdshirey I know not : it was no greet matter he did 
Ijhere. My lord Dai^y was fined 600/. which he hath 
sent in*.^' And that no orders or degtees should 
escape from oppression, tllere was at the «aaie time 
*^ a commission in execntion against cottagers^ who 
hate not four acres of ground laid t^ their houses, up* 
on a statute made 31 Eliz. which, saith Mr. Garraidy 
texetb the poor people mightHy, is hsc n^^re burthen- 
aome to them than the ship-moneys ; all for thfe benefit 
of lord Morton, and thfe secretary of Scotland, the iord 
Stirling : mudi crying out tbere is against it^ esper 
cially because knean, needy, and meh of no good feloey 
prisoners in the iFleet, are used as fN-ineipal oomlnissioii* 
ers to call the people before them, to finewidcompMiid 
with diem ^." These facts will help us to form «l iKMs* 
mbie id^ of part of the oppressions of ih^ ri^r 
i^ppr^Bsitms unknown to the English nation, attri wilkh 
tile king's be&t friends hat« been forced to aokno^ 

* Stnkffinde'fl Letten, vsl. f L p. 1 IT. *» l^rtafittrde, toL II. p. 1 17. 
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denomination 6f ship-moftey */' This was 

ledge. Let us hear lord Clairendoti.' ^ Supplemental 

actj of state were made to supply defects of laws ; and 
ao tonnage and poundage^ and all other duties upou 
merchandizes) were collected by order of the board, 
which had been positivdy refused to be settled by act 
of pariiament) and new and greater impositions laid 
upon trade. Obsolete laws were revited, and rigor- 
ously executed) wherein the subject might be taught 
how unthrifty a thing it was, by too strict a detaining 
of what was his^, to pUt the king as strictly to enquire 
what was his own. By this ill-husbandry the kiug 
received a vast sum of money from all persons of qua- 
lity, or indeed of any reasonable condition, throughout 
the kingdom, upon the law of knighthood; which 
dioagh it had a foundation in right, yet, in the circum- 
stances of proceeding, was very grievous. And no 
tess unjust projects of all kinds, m^iy ridiculous, many 
scandalous, all very grievous, were set on foot; th<5 
envy and reproach of which came to the king, the 
profit to other men : insomuch, that of two hundred 
Aousand pound drawn from the subject by these ways, 
&i a year, scarce fifteen hundred came to the king's use 
or iaccount. To recompense the damage the crown 
sustained by the sale of the old lands, and by the g«mt 
of new pensions, the old laws of the forest were te- 
vived, by which not only great fines wete imposed, 
but great annual rents intended, and lik« to be «^ttled 
by way of contract, which burden lighted most upoxi. 
persons of quality and honour, who thought ihemselveis 
above ordinary oppressions, and were therefore libe trf 
remember it with more sharpness*." After this, who 
ete say any thing in justifitatiou of these measures ? 

» Clarendon, vol. L p. «. * Id. vol. I. p. 67. 
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held very grievousbj the nation*' ; but was 

" Ship-money. This was held very grieyous by the 
nation.] I will give an' account of this affair in the 
words of Mr. Whitlock. « The king, in the year 1634, 
finding the controversy begun (between the English 
and ]>u,tcfa about the fishery), and that it must be main- 
tained byfprce, which his want of money could not 
do, b^, by the advice of his attorney Noy [who, from 
a seemingly zeajous patriot, by court influence, was 
become a tool to destroy thp liberties of his country], 
and of the lord keeper Coventry, who, as far as his 
learning in those matters did extend, (and that was not 
far) did approve and assist the project. And by advice 
of his privy council, arid council learned, the king re- 
quires ship-motiey. The writ for it was at first but to 
maritime towns and counties; but that not sufficing, 
other writs were issued out (o all counties to levy ship- 
iponey. Yet great care was taken to favou^r the clergy : 
^1 the rest of the people, except co^rtiers and officers, 
generally murmur at this tajf ; although it was poU- 
tickly laid with all equality, yet the great objection 
against it was^ because it was imposed without assent 
of parliament, and therefore it was unlawful*." — "The 
lord keeper Coventry was ordered tp direct the judges. 
to promote that business in their circuits this summer, 
4nd to persuade the people to a ready obeying the, 
writs, and payments of ship-money for the next yjear. 
This he did; and in consequence thereof some of the 
judges put on this business in their charges at. the 
^ssizes;. with great zeal and gravity, to advance the 
lying's pleasure; but they did not convince many of the' 
legality of that business. The privy-council also wrote^ 
letters to every high sheriff of England, directing them 

f Whitlock^ ft p. 
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submitted to for some time^ though unwilU 

for the tju^iog, aod levying of ship-money ; and that 
with great care and equality^ much beyond what was 
observed in following taxes. But the guilding of this 
illegal (nil would not cause it to be swallowed down; 
but many pec^ple, especially of the knowing gentry, 
expressed great discontent at this new assessment, and 
burthen, as an imposition against law, and the rights 
of the subject*." . iHowever, the people submitted to it 
for a time; and it produced to his majesty, in the year 
1636, ^202,240 2s. 5d^.—At last a man of spirit arbse^ 
a patriot indeed, the ever-giorious John Hampden, who 
being assessed twenty shillings*^ on the account of 
shiprmoney, refused payment; it being, in his opinion^ 
an illegal tax. " Whereupon the king was advised by 
the lord chief justice Finch, and others, to require the 
(Opinion of the judges, which he did, stating the case 
in a letter to then). After much soUicitation by the 
chief justice Fii^cb, promising preferment to some, and 
highly threatening others whom he found doubting, as 
themselves reported to me, he got from them, in an* 
swer to the king's letter and case, their opinion in these 
words : * We are of opinion, that when the good and 
safety of the kingdom in gener«il is cojieerned, and the 
whole kingdom in danger, your majesty may, by writ 
under the great seal of England, command all your 
subjects of this your kingdom, at their charge, to pro* 
vide and. furnish such nuniber of ships, with mei^, 
tvictuals and ammunition, and for such time as your 
majesty shall think fit, for the defence and safeguard of 
the. kingdom, from suqh peril and danger. And that 
by law your majesty may compel the doing thereof, ii| 
/ca^e of refusal or refractoriness. And we are also of 
opinion, that in such case your majesty is the sole 

■ Whitlock, p. 24. ^ Rushworth, vol. 11. p. 344. Md. p. 4S1» 
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ingly* Mr. Hampden at length reftising 

judge, both of the dangers^ and when and how the same 
in to be prevented and avoided/ — ^This opinion was 
ftigned by Bramston, Finch, Davenport, Denham, Hut- 
tdn, Jones, Croke, Trevor, Vernon, Berkley, Crawlcy> 
Weston. This opinion and subscription of the judges 
Was enrolled in all the courts of Westminster, and 
much distasted many gentlemen of the country, and of 
their own profession, as a thing extrajudicial, unusual, 
Imd of veiy ill consequence in this great business, or in 
liny other. The king, upon this-opinion of his judges, 
gave order for proceeding against Hampden in the Ex- 
diequer, where he pleaded; and the king's council de- 
murring, the point in law came to be argued for the 
king by his council, and for Hampden by his council; 
tmd afterwards the judges particularly argued this great 
point at the Bench, and all of them (except Hutton 
tad Croke) argued, and gave their judgments (ot the 
king.*— But Hampden, and many others of quality and 
interest in their cqiintries, were unsatisfied with this 
judgment, and continued to the utmost of their poweJr 
in opposition to it; yet could not, at that time, give 
any further stop or hinderance to the prosecution of 
the business of ship-money •."—Thus, as lord Boling- 
broke justly observes, Charles's " government was not 
only carried on without law, or against law, but the 
judges were become the instruments of arbitrary 
power *'."— But this judgment of the judges, in the opi- 
nion of lord Clarendon, proved of more advantage and 
credit to the gentleman condemned (Mr. Hampden), 
than to the king's service ^— " My lord Finch'd 
apeech in the Exchequer-chamber,'' says the same no- 
ble writer, ** made ship-money much more abhorred, and 

• WhiUock, p. 25. «> Cnftsmao, toI. VIL p. 393. * aueodoo, 
^ L p. 68. 
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payment, the case was laid before the 

fonnidabfe than all the commitmeats by the council-^ 
table, and alt the distresses taken by the sheriffs in 
England : the m^or part of men (besides the commoa 
onconcernedness in other men's sufferings) looking 
upon those proceedings with a kind of applause to 
themselves, to see other men punished for not doing aft 
they had done; which delight was quickly determined> 
when they found their own interest, by the unneees^ 
sary logick of that argument, no less concluded thas 
Mr. Hampden's */' And in another place he takes no« 
tice, that this pressure '^ of ship-money was borne with 
much more cheerfulness before the judgment for the 
king, than ever it was after; men before pleasing 
tbemselves with doing somewhat for the king's service^ 
as a testimony of their affection, which they were not 
bound to do; many really believing the necessity, and 
therefore thinking the burthen reasonable; others ob^ 
serving, that the advantage to the king was of import^ 
ance, when the damage to them was not considerable; 
and all assuring themselves, that when they should be 
weary, or unwilling to continue the payment, they 
might resort to the law for relief, and find it* But 
when they heard this demanded in a court of law as a 
right, and found it, by sworn judges of the law, ad* 
judged 80^ upon such grounds and reasons as every 
stander-by was able to swear was not law, and so had 
lost the pleasure and delight of being kind and dutiful 
to the king; and instead of giving, were required to. 
pay, and, by a logick that left no man any thing which 
be might call his own, they no more looked upon it as 
the case of one man, but the case of the kingdom ; nor 
as an imposition laid upon them by the king, but by 
the jndges ; which they thought themselves bound, in 

* darcndon, vol. L p. 71. 
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judges^ who unanimously gave their opinion 

conscience to the public justice, not to submit to. It 
was an observation long ago by Thucydides, That men 
are much more passionate for injustice, thati for vio- 
lence; because, says he, the one coming as from an 
equal, seems rapine; when the other proceeding from 
one stronger, is but the eflfect of necessity. So, when 
ship-money was transacted at the council-board, they 
looked upon it as the work of that power they were all 
obliged to trust, and an effect of that foresight they 
were naturally to rely upon. Imminent necessity and 
public safety were convincing persuasions; and it 
Blight not seem of apparent ill consequence to them, 
that upon an emergent occasion the regal power should 
fill up an hiatus, or supply an impotency in the law. 
But when they saw in a court of law (that law, that 
gave them a title to, and possession of all that they had) 
reason of state urged as elements of law, judges as 
sharp-sighted as secretaries of state, and in the myste- 
ries of state; judgment of law grounded upon matter 
of fact, of which there was neither enquh-y nor proof; 
and no reason given for the payment of the thirty 
[twenty] shillings an question, but what included the 
estates of all the standers-by, they had no» reason to 
hope that doctrine, or the promoters of it, would be 
contained between any bounds; and it is no wonder 
that they who had so little reason to be pleased with 
their own condition, were no less soliicitous for, or ap- 
prehensive of, the inconveniences that might attend 
any alteration '•*' 

The many just observations in this quotation will be 
my apology for the length of it with the intelligent 
reader, wha from thence will easily perceive how ille- 
gal and odious this ship-money was. 

* darendoD, toL I. p. 69. 
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in favour of the king. Wliereupou orders 
were given to proceed against Hampden in 

I will add some particulars concerning this ship* 
money, for the information and entertainment of the 
reader. Mr. Garrard, in a letter to the lord-deputy 
Wentworth, dated Strand, Jan. 11, 1634/ has the fol- 
lowing passage. " In my last I advertised your lord- 
ship, that the mayor of London received some repri- 
mand^ for being so slow in giving answer to the writ 
sent into the city about the shipping business: after- 
wards the city-council were called before the lords, 
and received some gentle check, or rather were admo- 
nished, to take heed how they advised the city in a 
case so clear for the king, wherein his majesty had 
first advised with his learned counsel, and with his 
council of state. It wrought this effect, that they all 
yielded, and instantly fell to seizing in all the wards of 
London. It will cost the city at least thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds. They hoist up the merchant strangers ; 
Sir William Curtyre three hundred and sixty pounds. 
Sir Thomas Cutcale three hundred pounds : great sums 
to pay at one tax, and we know not how often it may 
come. It reaches us in the Strand, being within the 
liberties of Westminster, which furnisheih out one 
ship. My lord of Bedford sixty pounds; my lord of 
Salisbury twenty-five pounds; my lord Clsite forty 
pounds; the lord-keeper and lord treasurer, twenty 
pounds a-piece. Nay, lodgers ; for I am ♦set at forty 
shillings. Giving subsidies in parliament, I was well 
content to pay to, which now hath brought me into 
this tax; but I tell my lord Cottington, that I had ra- 
ther give and pay ten subsidies in parliament, than ten 
shillings in this new-old way of dead Noye's. Letters 
are also gone down to the maritime counties to quicken 
ihem. Have you heard the answer given by a great 
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the £xcheqi»r, where he pleaded ; and the 
point was argued with great solemnity bj 

lord that hath been a judge? Tis trae, this writ hath 
not been used when tunnage and poundage was grant- 
ed; now it is not, but taken by prerogative ; ergo, thi» 

writ ia now in full force *." In another letter of his, 

dated Charter-house, May 10, 1638, he tells his lord. 
ship, *^ Four judges have argued the ship-writ this 
term: firat, baron Trevor, who concluded for the king; 
with him judge Crooke [Croke], who directly conclude 
ed against the legality of the writ. Now at the end of 
the term came judge Jones, who handled the business 
so, that no man could tell what to make of his argu- 
ment; in dock, out nettle, sometimes for the king, 
then for the subject; so that when he ended, judge 
Fineh asked him, for whom he concluded? He said, 
for this time for the king. Judge Ifutton spake long 
and strong to make that good which was his opinion, 
and concurred with his brother Crooke, concluding 
gainst the king ^."^^Laud, in a letter to Wentworth, 
dated Lambeth, I4th May, 16S8, speaks of the judg- 
ment of the judges in the following terms. *' The 
judges have argued by four in a term, and so eight are 
past, and four to come for the next term : of the eight 
that are past, none have gone against the king, but J. 
Crooke, and 0. Hutton, who both did it, and very 
sourly. The accidents which have followed upon it 
already are these: first, the faction are grown very bold^ 
Secondly, the king's monies come in a great deal more 
slowly than they did in former years, and that to a very 
considerable sum. Thirdly, it puts thoughts into wise 
and moderate men's heads, which were better out; &>* 
they think, if the judges, which are behind, do not 

*fknigorde» Letten and Dispfttcfaes^ Tol. I. {k 5M. ^ M. ¥oI. 11^ |». t99. 
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the comicil and the judges, who al), Croka^ 
and Hutton excepted, adhered to tbek 
former opinion, and thereby, in effect, gave 

their part^ exceedingly well and thoroogbly, it n^y 
much distemper this extraordinary and great service V* 
However, the writs continued t(> he issued €^iit> and 
money raiseid.by virtue of them till the beginaing of 
the long parliament, when it was resolved upon the 
question, nemine. con^adicmU, ^^ That the qha»g9' im«- 
posed upon the subjects for the providing anj^ famisfa^ 
ing o'f ships, and the assessments for raisinfp o# money 
for that purpose, commonly called ship<»money, am 
Against the laws of the realba, the subjects right of 
property, and contrary to former rdftolutions' in parlia** 
ment, and to the petition of vighid, ' 

** Resolved upon the question, nemim saniraMcwktt^ 
That the extrajudicial opinion' of the jiiidg«B,pi»blislied' 
in the Star-chamber, and inroUed ia the eoorts of 
Westffiijtister, in hac verba, 8i^c. (seoitkrg the judgment)* 
ia the whole and every part of them, are against th^ 
l«w» of the realm, the right of property, and the liberty 
iif the subjects, and contrary to former lesolutions in 
parliament, and to the petition of right. 

'' Resolved upon the question, ncntine contradiixnl€f 
That the writ following, in. hac verba, &c. and the 
oth^r writA commonly called shiprwrits, are against the 
lasvs of thexealin, the right of prope3^ty, and the lilMrty 
of the 8;ul)|ject, ancl contrary to former resolutkms in 
parliament, and the petition of light^.'' 

This parliament, not contact with yoting, ordered 
impeachments o^nsit several of the judg^ for betray* 
ing the lib^jties of thie aul^ects, and btteakiag through 
xhose ** kw$ ^ which they were the sworn guardians/* 

'Straflbrde's Letters and Dispatches, vol. TI. p. 170. ^ Rushwortb, 
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up every thing to the crown. These op- 
pressions were attended with severe and ter- 
rible puriishments, inflicted by the Star- 

And on Feb. 13, 1640, " Sir Robert Berkly was taken 
from the Bench by the usher of the black rod, and car- 
ried away to prison, which struck a great terror in the 
rest of his brethren then sitting : the other judges sub- 
mitted themselves to the pleasure of the house of lords, 
and gave great bail for their appearance; but, I think, 
they had tjae luck to escape fiarther punishment, except 
Berkly, who, in order to redeem himself, advanced ten^ 
^ousand pounds to the parliament*." However, their 
names have been had in abhorrence by ail the lovers of 
our constitution. Such as imagine that this imposi- 
tion was not worth the noise that was made about it 
in those days, will do well to attend to what follows. 
It is strong and unanswerable. 

" 'Tb a maxim, in politics, which we readily admit 
as undisputed and universal, that a powier, however 
great, when granted by law to an eminent magistrate, 
is not so dangerous to liberty, as an authority, however 
inconsiderable, which he acquires from violence and 
usurpation. For besides that the law always limits, 
eveiry power, which it bestows, the very receiving it as 
a concession establishes the. authority whence it is de- 
rived, and preserves the harmony of the constitution. 
By the same right that one prerogative. is assumed with- 
out, law, another may also be claimed, and another, 
with still greater facility: while the first usurpations 
both serve as precedents to the following, and give 
force to maintain them. , Hence the heroism of Hamp- 
den, who sustained the whole violence of royal prose- 
cution, rather, than pay a tax of 20«. not imposed by 

• WWtlock, p. 40. Rttshworth, toI. IV. p. 13<J. 
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chamber '% for comparatiyely smaU matters, 

parliament: hence the care of all English patriots to 
guard against the first encroachments of the crown: 
and hence alone the existence, at this day, of English 
liberty *.'' . Pity it is, this same gentleman had not un- 
derstood history a little better than to say, in another 
work, " that Charles, after the laying on of ship-money^ 
in order to discourage all opposition, proposed the 
question to the judges, which they answered in the 
manner above mentioned^;'* and that '^ all the judges, 
except four, at the publiib arguing in the Exchequer, 
gave it in favour of the crown* :*' I say, it is pity he 
should say this, because Mr. Whitlock, and our other 
historians, would have informed him, that Charles con- 
sulted not the judges till after Mr. Hampden's refusal; 
and Croke and Hutton alone, when it came to be pub- 
licly argued, gave it against the king. Historians, 

above all men, should remember the maxim in Prior : 

** Authors, before they write, shou'd read." 

'* Severe and terrible punishments were inflicted by 
the Star-chamber, 8cc.] The court of Star-chamber, 
though of great antiquity, is but little mentioned in 
the law-books. The reason of which is thought to be^ 
because it intrenched too much upon the common law 
of England. ** By a statute made in the third year of 
king Henry the Seventh, power is given to the chan- 
cellor, the lord treasurer of England for the time being, 
and the keeper of the king's privy seal, or two of 
tiiem, calling unto them a bishop and a t^nporal lord 
of the king's most honourable council, and the two 
chief justices of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, 
for the time being, or other two justices in their ab- 

«** Home's Political Dtsooarset, p. 152. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1'758. ^ Hif- 

fory of Great Britain, p. J217. *" Id. p. 819. 
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excxpbitadt fiaes oit persons of all ran^s and 

sence, to. proceed as in .that act is expnBssed^ for the 
puDisbment of some particulaf offehces/' 

In the antieot year-books it iscalled Cmnera SteUatdy, 
oot because the chamber where the court is kept \9 
adorned with stars^ but becniise it is the seat of the 
great courts and the name is given according to the 
nature of the judges thereof. — " It was- a glorious sight, 
upoa a star-day, when the knights of the garter ap- 
pear: with the stars on their garments^ and the jndges 
in their sca^-let; and in that posture," says Rushworth, 
" they have sat sometimes from nine in the morning 
till five in the afternoon; And it wac^ usual for those 
that came to be auditors at the s^ntenoe given in 
weighty causes^ to be there by three in^ themoming to 
get convenient places and stianding; The warden of 
the. Fleets or his depultj^, constantly attended' in c&uit 
to receive their lordships.' cominet^Sy as there wa^ oc- 
casion." This court was, for the most part, made up 
•f the great officers of the crown, the archbishop of 
Crnitei^utjii^ the k)rd cbaiicellor> oiri^d keeper, amd the 
ior4oht<Cj.u9tk)S*. " In»the.timeofHen. VILand Hen. 
yilL tJieir number was neiar40'at one tittle, a)^d 30 in= 
the xeigh of £liz« oft«times: afoer that it wtsls mut^b 
kflsiened. How^fx^ in Ghaflrle^^tinie tihettd w^e some^ 
^mfss 24 or 96. nwmibersi ptesem on «ome important 
tryalft. ^Thi^'onurt had many times ihfiitited fi^es and' 
pui^slimenis; but 'twas only in thie day^ ef Charles^ 
|hatr.€9oppinjg of .eare^ slittirig* df n^s^d*, blinding of 
4»qe9^ whippEng'aod gaging, weire heard of i^ it^^ 
Tl^e. tiotv; we^ie become common, and e.s:<!ited eom-^ 
passi^nr umaidil the infieaners^ and indiguatibn againstr 
such* aa:werie tbe^ aiithcws of their calamities.— ^I have 
already mentioned the cruel punishment inflicted on 

* Raskwortbi vol. II. |k 493*, 



quaiUtks, .together ^th theimpi&Mkiqient^ 

Leigbton, Burton, Prynne, Bastwick, and 'lilbura; erg 
account of eoclesiastieal matters: I wiH nM a few 
more on account of civil afiail«, «hat Che ^reatfer may 
see tbe unrelenting severity sWherewitb tbe people vietk 
treated in tbis 4reign. 

" I remen»b^r/' says Osbom^^^ after FcJton fcad given 
the fatal iblow to George duke of Stickinigham,. one Sii^ 
vil [he called himself Savage, but his name was Heronl 
formerly burnt in the lihouider fdr a rogue (finding 
how acceptable the news was, i^berever it eame), gave 
out, he was the man th^t did rt; and that, 'though an 
honourable 'person*s brother, he wanted money to con- 
vey him away : upon wbtoh he was apprehended, itnd^ 
though not worth a groat, fined a eoafiide!i»Aiile sum in 
the Star<hamher; to whioh ithe wisdom, ^trtty^ an4 
jttstioe of that court added ^because they w^tMed .(>ower 
to hang him) this corporal ^punishment, vi;^. That *he 
ahonld be whipped from the ^Fleet, where he Hay pri^ 
soner, to the pillory in Westmmfirter pal4ice-^rd^ there 
4x> ;be for two hours ^nailed, and ^fter to lose one ear, 
have his nose slit, and then to be 'branded in ^e fbr^ 
head; all which, >as Jong as the bowels of fmmamty 
would giv« me l^ave, 1 l<^oked upon. Nor was this 
more than half his puni^hmpent, as mi^ch. being to he 
done to him in Cheap$ide; 'but that (as I 'beard) the 
king, more charitable than his judges, did pard<in^t{ 
though his perpetual vesid^acein Bridie w^U was not re- 
tnitted, till for another ^ing*(some ^bought unlfk^ly 
toibe jdcme under «t»ch a lestvaiiVt^^he was 'hanged at 
Tyburn^. One Dorothy Blaofcbnm, for a 'ConspH^cy 
to charge a person for tiieason, was, among other 
things, ordered to be well whipped in "the ptdaee^ard 
at Westminster, standing on a high place with a par 

• Osborne's Works, p. €90; Mad RnHiirortb, voL III. Appendix, p. 18, 
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their p^sons for a great length of time. 

per on her head, declaring her offence, and be branded 
in the face with the letter F and A, signifying a false 
accuser; and to stand in like sort, and to be wbipt at 
Leicester*. One Watson, for falsifying the records of 
the court of Star-chamber, was committed to the Fleet, 
never to be enlarged, unless his majesty please to grant 
him a special pardon; and if ever he be enlarged, then 
to be bound to his good behaviour during life, fined 
1000/. be set on the pillory at Westminster, and then 
branded on the forehead with the letter F ; and after 

to be in like sort set on the pillory at Stafford **. 

One Walker also, for libelling his neighbour, and ac- 
cusing him of stealing of wool, was committed to the 
Fleet during life, fined 1000/. ordered to be set in the 
pillory twice, and at each time have an ear cut off, and 
to pay the plaintiff 500 marks damage^. Bowyer, 
for slandering Laud as an Arminian and a Papist, was 
ordered by the court to be committed to Bridewell, 
there to be.kept to work during bis life, and never suf- 
fered to go abroad, fined 3000/. to be set in the pil- 
lory twice, confess his offence, be burned in the fore- 
head with the letters L and R, and have both his ears 
nailed thereto^." These persons probably deserved 
punishment; but surely the punishments inflicted on 
them was beyond their crimes, and savoured much of 
barbarity! 

What follows will still farther shew the rigour with 
which even persons of high quality were treated in this 
court. Mr. Garrard, in a letter to the lord deputy 
Wentworth, dated London, Nov. 10, 1634, writes, " The 
lord Morley's business hath received an hearing in the 
Star-chamber this term: the charges against him were 



^ Kiiriiworfby Tol. IIL Appendix, p. 34. ^ Id. p. S9. < Id. p. 60. 
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These censures created gifeat disgusts, and 
occasioned bitter reflections on Charles's 

these; ttmt in courtbe should say to Sir Geoi^e Thed^ 
baidsy What a baise rascal is tMs ? I am no companion 
for such a base fellow, such a dunghill rogiie as thou 
lurt; for challenging him to go out of the court; sav- 
ing, Thou base rascal, Iwill cut thy throat; for punch- 
ing him on the breast, and catching him by the throat 
with his hand : all which was done and said nigh to 
the chair of state in the room', where their majesties 
were entering. The lord Motley's counsel confesseth 
the charge, saying, it was done in a passion (tb^y might 
have more truly said in a high fit of drunkenness), 86 
subnaitted to the' king's mercy. ' The idttorney pursues 
him fiercely, shews his learning, and brings his prece- 
dents, all which I omit. The censure begins: my 
lord CoHington was not there: judge Jones began, and 
all concurred in one sentence, but the two last : ten 
thousand pounds to the king; one thousaind to Sir 
George Theobalds. But the archbishop of Canterbury 
[Laud], and the lord privy seal, who sat that day in the 
absence of the lord keeper, fined him twenty thousand 
pounds, besides imprisonment in the Tower, where I 
leave him *. — Much noise here is of the depopulators 
that are come into the Star-chamber: it will bring in 
great sums of money. Sir Henry Wallop and Sir Thomas 
Thynne are in already: the latter is spared this year 
from being sheriff in Wiltshire, because he may follow 
his cause. Sharp proceedings against such as live in 
town, and out of their countries, without leave: the 
lord Grey of Werk they fall first on, then my lord of 
Clare ^." The same gentleman, in a letter to his lord* 
ship, written May IQth, 1635, tells him, " Some few 
censures passed here in the Star-chamber this term^ 

• Straflbrde's Letters, vol. I. p. 335. * Id. p. 33*7. 
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jf^emvEtmti tiMy if ure may apeak the 
4j5atii, ithey vere not without foundatioii. 

tiMro bf tbMi Off ^<niis: one MaxweU, a Soottidiinan^ 
rfot « ^ewidaloiui pettitioikto the iufn^ against the lord 
keeper and the whole ookhcU, for which be was fined 
tbcee ihousiuid pounds ; but is not worth moohs also 
4h^ keeper of Newgate^ he is more f^Ue ; and lasttly, my 
tl^rd SayfUIe, who in the suit betwixt nvy ]/ord Newcastle 
mi h^nself^ with his com^^lices, w&s fined five thou*« 
s&mi pMndfi^ his part three jthousand pounds. He 
trent to the Fleet, and there lay till he gave aecMtit^ 
^ the paymeiit of his fine^ such as it should he, wbea 
It was mitigated *•'' 

In amylhcr letter, dated London, Ceb. 7, 1637^ we 
Jsave ibe foUowing passage. ^ A sentence in the Stai^ 
daAmber this term hath demolished all the houses 
lBb»xxt Piccadilly; by Midsummer they Mmst be pulled 
idown^ nfhich have stood soice the ISth of king James: 
IflUey are foand to be great jotusamces, and. much foiul the 
aprikigs of ^ater, which pass by .those houses to White* 
h$i]^ iaad 4;o the city ^/' 

The city of Loudon also, on pfetenee that she had 
jmpofied on king James, and hjad not performed tbK^ 
^QOQ^i&lionB on which Londonderry was granted her, 
was £n^ in the ^utn of sevetity thousand pounds %an4 
toripkoitatioa was taken from her. ^' This act,'' says 
Xilly, '^ so imbittjengd the spirits of the .citizens, that 
^Ittuiugh they were siingvlnriy invited for loan 4)if mo-. 
jKieys, and Ihad as great plenty in their .possesaions as 
^rer, yet would they not contfibute any assistance or 
money agaiostthe Soots, or advance of his majesty ii^ 
iis Scotish espeditioa V* 

I will add but <me account mor^ of the s^y^ity of 

• Strafibrde's Letters, vol. I. p. 4S6. ^ Id. vol. TI. p. 150« < Idi 
p, 463, and WhiU«5k, p, 35, - lilly, p. 46} WWtlock, p. 3^ 
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While his majesty was eacryofig tbix^ 
with so high an imnil in England* wh^reloir 

^w court, in the words of Whitbck. *^ The j>ishop 
of LiocDln was brought. to a sentence in the Stan- 
chamber, for disloyal .words charged tp be spokea bf 
him against the king, and for suborning witaesseB to 
conceal a truth, and to stifle a crime. Ue was at last 
fined ten thousand pounds, committed to the Tower 
during .pleasure, suspended db uficio &; ben^cio, and 
referred to :thehigh .commission icourt, for thatwhicli 
ooucemed tbeir j urisdiction. Mr. Oabaldston was alM 
baavily sentenced in the Stair<-chamber upon the busi* 
pess of the bishop of Lincoln [fined fiveirbousand 
pounda, deprived of bis ecclesiastical tpreferments, his 
^ars to be (tacked to the pillory, and ioosts of suit t# 
Xaudl; ibat he got out of the way, leaving a paper in 
\k\% stody, with kthis inscription, That Lmnbert .Osbald^ 
iLton was gone beyond Canterbury /«-r^Tbe9e <prOceed» 
ings in the Star- chamber against these persons/' cmp^ti- 
«ues this writer, ** raised a deep distaste in tfee hearts of 
many pedj^e, whidi spme expressed by tbeir murmur^ 
ia^, and gave out Canterbury to be the author of 
jthem ; more particularly agaitist Lincoln upon private 
grndges, and emulation between these two prdates^* * 
What wonder is it a deep distaste should be raised hx 
Ae hearts of many at these prooeedings, which weye 
%o rigorous, severe, and dispropprtioned to the crimes 
iseal or imputed f The punishments inflicted were 
barbarous imd inhuman, and such as none but weak 
^ad cxuel miads could suggest or x:ountenanoe ; the 
^es immoderate and excessive, and such .as broqgbt 
cm beggary and >ruin, and, for the most pait, .were ii| 
ffiept ^ imprisonment for life. In shorty the proceed-s 
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was trampled under foot, and tyranny was 
openly erected", he attempted to intra- 

ings of this (5ourt, in this reign, were arbitrary, tyra»- 
nical, and absolutely illegal. In the act for the regu- 
lating of the privy council, and for taking away the 
court commonly called the Star-chamber, it is declared, 
*' That the judges of this court had undertaken to pu* 
nish where np law doth warrant, and to make decrees 
for things having no such authority, and to inflict hea- 
vier punishments than by any law is warranted." And 
moreover it is asserted, " That the proceeding, cen- • 
sures, and decrees of that court have, by experience, 
been found to be an intolerable burthen to the subject, 
and the means to introduce an arbitrary power and go- 
vernment." This is the censure passed on it by the 
highest authority, which therefore, with the high com- 
mission, a court of a like infamous nature, were for 
ever abolished by acts of parliament % and it is to be 
hoped will never more be revived. 

'^ In England law was trampled under foot, and ty- 
ranny openly erected.] That Charles acted without 
and contrary to law, no man, who attends to what is 
contained in the preceding notes, can pretend to deny; 
unless one, who is heir to the modesty of Bevil Hig- 
gons, who tells us, that ^* he granted the petition of 
right, and abridged his own legal authority, meerly to 
oblige his people, by such convincing testimonies of 
his bounty and goodness^." This is worthy of the 
writer, but is below the censure of any one who has a. 
tolerable idea of the reign of this monarch. Charles, 
it appears manifestly, acted without, and against, law, 
and therefore must be deemed to have behaved tyran* 

* Stat. 16 Car. c. x. sect 1 1. ^ Higgons' Short View of the 

English CoostitntioD, p. 267. 8to. Hague, J 727. 
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duce innovations in the kingdom of Scot- 

nically. — ^^ Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, if the 
law be transgressed to another's harm. And whoso- 
ever in authority exceeds the power given him by the 
iaw, and niakes use of the force he has under his com- 
mand, to compass that upon the subject which the law 
allows not, ceases in that to be a magistrate; and act- 
ing without authority may be opposed, as any other 
man, who by force invades the right of another. This 
is acknowledged in subordinate magistrates. He that 
hath authority to seize my person in the street, may be 
opposed as a thief and a robber if he endeavours to 
break into my house to execute a writ, notwithstand- 
ing that I know he has such a warrant, and such a le- 
gal authority, as will impower him to arrest me abroad; 
And why this should not hold in the highest, as well 
as in the most inferiour magistrate, I would gladly b^ 
informed. Is it reasonable that the eldest brother, be- 
cause he has the greatest part of his father's estate, 
should thereby have a right to take away any of his 
younger brothers portions f Or that a rich man/.who 
possessed a whole country, should from thence have a 
right to seize, when he pleased, the cottage and gar-> 
den of his poor neighbour i The being rightfully pos- 
sessed of great power and riches, exceedingly beyond 
the greatest part of the sons of Adam, is so far from 
being an excuse, much less a reason, for rapine and 
oppression, which the endamaging another without 
authority is, that it is a great aggravation of it. For 
the exceeding the bounds of authority, is no more a 
right in a great than a petty officer, no more justifiable 
in a king than a constable: but it is so much the 
worse in him, in that he has more trust put in him, has 
already a much greater share than the rest of his bre* 
thren, and is supposed, from the advantages of his edu- 
cation, employment, and counsellors, to be more know- 
7 
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land*^ and of such a kind too, a3 were 

ing in the measures of right and wrong*." The reader 
will see the force of this reasoning, and ap^ily it to its 
proper uBe« 

'* Charles attempted to introduce innovations in 
Scotland.] The affairs of Scotland, Charles had very 
much at heart. He was desirous of having that nation 
at his beck, and subjecting it, under him, to a priestly 
yoke. *' And Laud," says lord Bolingbroke, " who 
had neither temper nor knowledge of the world, enough 
to be entrusted with the government of a private col- 
lege, conducted this enterprize, and precipitated the 
public ruinV The reformation of religion in Scot- 
land was introduced by John Knox. The doctrines 
taught by him were of like kind with those contained 
in the articles of the church of England : the govern- 
a&ent and discipline different from what her canons en- 
join. For Knox, after the manner of the foreign re- 
formers, was an enemy to the pomp of prelacy, and an 
cncourager of great severity of manners among clergy 
and people. This was agreeable to the taste of the 
Scotish nation, and accordingly his doctrine was re- 
ceived and adhered to with a zeal scarce conceivable. 
What tended much to gain a favourable reception to 
the tenets of Knox, was their utility to the state. For 
ohurch-Iands were deemed by him fit to be alienated, 
and tithes abolished, though he judged it but reason- 
able that the ministers of the church should have a-der 
cent maintenance froni the public. The Scotch nobi- 
lity were not backward to put in practice this whole- 
some doctrine, and thereby advanced tlieir own estates, 
as well as the common good. — ^Truc it is, there was a 
hankering froiu the beginning among some of the ec- 
clesiastics after dmt pomp, power, and Tiches which 

• lAcke of ODTflninrat^.p. 278. , ^ qraftaiQMi, vol. V(I. ^ 395. 
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(ki^med inconsistent with their laws, liber- 

the zeal and industry ©f Knox had abolished ; and there- 
fore we soon find the names of archbishop and bishops^ 
in the history of that church, after the reformation. 
But their power was insignificant, their weahh small^ 
and they had not the title of My Lord given tbeihi u^ 
I can find; though perhaps they might have taken the 
appellation as kindly as the Danish superintendants.--^ 
However, even this pre-ec^inence did not last long; 
for presbjterian government was^ established in the 
church, by law, in the year 1592*: though after\^ards, 
when James had mounted the English throne, by art 
and money he introduced again the name and some 
part of the power of bishops, to the great grief of the 
Scotish clergy. But what James had with trouble and 
expence done, no way satisfied Charles. He was de- 
termined to establish an uniformity of church-govem- 
ment throughout his kingdoms, and to let the clergy 
partake of a dominion to which they were tod prone; 
In a kingdom poor^ and abounding with nobility, he 
impoliticly was for erecting bishopricks and arch- 
bishopricks, and thereby Hurting the community in a 
very sensible manner* For the wealth, which was ne- 
cessary to support these, was wanting for the purposes' 
of society, and would, have turned to good account^ 
had it been well employed. — In order to advance this 
project, Chatles w-eiit down into Scotland, aocompa^ 
med with Laud, in the year l6S3, where he was crown* 
ed with' great solemnity. *^ It was observed,'^ sayir^ 
Rushworth, ** that Dr. Laud, then bishop of Londc^i 
wfas high in hisf carriage, taking upon him the ord^r 
and inanaging of the cerehionies and coronation ; &nA, 
f6r an instance, Spotswosod, archbishop of St. Andreiv^s, 
being {daced dtp the king's right hand, and Lindsey,' 

• Bishop GutWry's MertJoirs, p. *. 
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ties, and religion. For he broke in on the 

then archbishop of Glascow^ at his left, bishop Laud 
took Glascow and thrust him from the king, with 
these words : ' Are you a churchman^ and wants the 
coat of your order?' (which was an embroidered coat, 
and that he scrupled to wear, being a moderate church- 
man) and in place of him put in the bishop of Rosse 
at the king's left hand"^. — In the parliament held on 
this occasion^ there was little or no difference, except 
in what related to two acts: the one entituled, an act 
anent his majestie's royal prerogative, and apparel of 
kirkmen. The other an act of ratification of the acts 
touching religion. As to the former of these acts, 
several noblemen and others were not pleased to have 
the apparel of kirkmen joined with the prerogative, 
suspecting the surplice to be intended; and the king 
being asked that question, made no answer. But this 
circumstance was observed of him, that he took a list 
of the whole members out of his pocket, and said, 
* Gentlemen, I have all your names here; and I'll 
know who will do me service, and who will not, this 
day.' However, about thirteen noblemen, and as. 
many barons and burgesses, declared, that they agreed 
to. the act for his majestie's prerogative; but dissented 
from that part of it, as to the apparel of kirkmen^." 

^^ Great opposition was made to this act by the earl 
of Rothes, who desired the acts might be divided : but 
the king said it was now one act, and he must either 
vote for it, or against it. He said he was for the pre-.^ 
rogative as much as any man ; but that addition was 
contrary to the liberties of the chutch, and he thought 
no determination ought to be made in such matters 
without the consent of the clergy, at least without 
their being heard. The king bid him argue no more^ 

* Rosbwortb, vol. IT. p. 18ft. " Id. p. 183. 
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privileges of the Scotish parliament; caused- 

but give his vote: so he voted, not content. = Some 
few lords offered to argue ; but the king stopt them, 
and commanded them to vote. Almost the whole 
commons voted in the negative ; so that the act, indeed, 
was rejected by the majority: which the king knew; 
for he had called for a list of the members, and with 
his own pen had marked every man's vote: yet the 
clerk of register, who gathers and declares the votes, 
said it was carried in the affirmative. The eai*l of 
Rothes affirmed it for the negative : but the king said, 
the clerk of register's declaration must be held good, 
unless the earl of Rothes would go to the bar, and 
accuse him of falsifying the record of parliament, 
which was capital : and in that case, if he should fail 
in the proof, he was liable to the same punishment ; so 
he would not venture on that. Thus the act was 
published, though in truth it was rejected. The king 
expressed an high displeasure at all who had con- 
curred in that opposition. Upon, that, the lords had 
many meetings: they reckoned that now all their 
liberties were gone, and a parliament was but a piece, 
of pageantry, if the clerk-register might declare as he 
pleased how the vote went, and that no scrutiny were 
allowed. Upon that Hague, the king's soUicitor, a 
zealous man of that party, drew a petition to be signed 
by the lords, and to be offered by them to the king, 
setting forth all their grievances, and praying redress. 
He shewed this to some of them, and among others 
to the lord Balmerinock, who liked the main of it ; but 
was for altering it in some particulars. He spoke of it 
to the earl of Rothes, in the presence of the earl of 
Cassilis, and some others : none of them approved ^f 
it. The earl of Rothes carried it to the king, and told 
him, that there was « design to offer a pet^tio^ io: 
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an unjust condemnation of one of its memw 

order to the explaining and justifying their pfoceed- 
ings, and that he had a copy to shew him : but the 
king Would not look upon it,, and ordered him to put 
a stop to it; for he would receive no such petition. 
The earl of Rothes told this to Balmcrinock ; so the 
thing was laid aside^ only he kept a copy of it, and 
interlined it in some places with his own hand. — ^The 
winter after the king was in Scotland^ Balmerinock 
was thinking how to make the petition more accept* 
able ; and, in order to that, he sliewed it to one Dun* 
moor^ a lawyer, in whom he trusted, and desired his 
Opinion of it, and suffered him to carry.it home with 
him; but charged him to shew it to no person^ and to. 
take no copy of it. He shewed it, under^a promise of 
secre&y, to one Hay of Naughton, and told him from 
whom he had it. Hay, looking on the paper, , and see- 
ing it a matter of some consequence,, carried it t9 
Spotswood, archbishop of St. Andrew^s; who, appre- 
hending it was going about for bands, was akirmed at 
it, and went immediately for London, beginning hisr 
journey, as he often did, on a Sunday, which was a' 
very odious thing in that country. — An order hereupon 
was sent down for committing lord Balmerinock^ whi^- 
ma^ tried on an old law, never put in force, and^ by 
Court artifices, condemned to lose his life, though* he 
afterwards had a pardon*/' We sde here by VrhaC 
violences these irt no vat ions were made in the Scotish 
kirk, and how hard the govecnment bor« on the 
Kberties and lives of that people. No wondei- then 
dhey were so strongly prejudiced against it, and that 
tlie bishops it bad created w<}re held in abhorrence $ 
^spbciaUy as bi^op Guthry tells us, that/' none of 

• Ruiliworth, Vol. IT. p. 183; Biiraet, vol. 1 p. 28, 34 j Gttthry'* 
1 
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i^ens ; attempt to FMtone : ijbiirkh &Aid 

the bislu^v whom king Charies pr^feiye^,, were 
generally )S8 teemed gifted for the office, jex^ei^t bi»hd|> 
MaxweUV Botill»qualified as these n^n. were, *Uhey 
carried .themselves so loftilyj thajti minivers 9eetnM 
-little in their reckDning*/'r—T-?-Liet us bear bishop 
Burnet's « account: of their rbehaviour. ' '^ l^e bishops 
.were cherished. by Charles iwiib :all. imaginable e^ 
pressions of ^d^ness and confidence; but they lost 
^Ltheireste^n with the people^ and that upon divers 
accottnts; The people d£ Scotland had drunk in a deep 
prejndice against ev^ry thing that, savoured of popery. 
This the bishops judged was too high^ and therefore 
took all means possible to lessen it, bot^ in sermbtis 
■and discourses^ mollifying their . opinions and comr 
nittding their peiBons, not without some reflections ok 
the refo]riii»rs« But this was so far from .gaining their 
iitesign, that ^it abfited nothing of the zeal against 
popery, but very mudi heightened the r^^ against 
ihemselyes, ias favoyrvng it ^o much. There ^ei^e 
dso. subtil quiestions started some year& before in H<d^ 
land, about predestination and grace;. and Ai-minius 
his opinion, as it was condemned in a synod at.Bort, 
8o was gene^ly ill reported of in all informed churches, 
^od no where worse thfin in Scotland: but. most o£ the 
bishops and . their adherents undertook openly; And 
Eealously the defence o£ these tenets. Likewjis^i the 
Scotish ministers and pe<^e had ^er 9^ great rejqiect 
to the Lord'»-day, and,. generally the Morality of tt U 
reckoned an article of faith J among them: but the 
bi«hops natonly undertook to beat: down thisiopihion, 
but| by their psaoticesi expressed tbej<r peglept,0it\that 
day; and, after all this, they declared themHelve* 

* QaUury'i Memoin; ^ 1^ : ^ Id* p. 15. * 
vol.. II. Y 
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)aibbe}r4and8 ; created a lordly race of pre- 

avowed zealots for the liturgy and ceremonies of 
England, which were held by the zealous of Scotland, 
all one with popery. Upon these accounts it was, 
that they lost all their esteem with the people. 

*' Neither stood they in better terms with the 
nobility, who at that time were as considerable as ever 
Scotland saw them; and so proved more sensible of 
injuries, and more capable of resenting tbem. They 
were offended with them, because they seemed to have 
jnore interest with the king than they themselves had, 
.so that favours were mainly distributed by their re- 
t^onunendation : they were also upon all affairs; nine 
of them were privy counsellours, divers of them were 
of the Exchequer: Spotiswood, archbishop of St. 
Andrew's, was made chancellor; and Maxwell, bishop 
of Ross, was fair for the Treasury, and engaged in 
a high rivalry with the earl of Traquair, then treasurer, 
which tended not a little to help forward their ruin. 
And besides this, they began to pretend highly to the 
tithes and impropriations, and had gotten one Lear- 
mouth, a minister, presented abbot of Lindoris; and 
seemed confident to get that state of abbots, with all 
the revenue and power belonging to it, again restored 
into^ the hands pf churchmen; designing also, that, 
according to the first institution of the college of 
justice, the half of them should be churchmen. This 
could not but touch many of the nobility in the quick, 
who were too large sharers in the patrimony of the 
church, not to be very sensible of it. 

'' They were no less hateful to the ministry, because 

of their pride, which was cried out upon as unsup- 

portable. Great complaints were also made of simo- 

, niacal pactions with their servants, which was imputed 

to their masters, as if it had been for their advantage. 
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latesy.on.wliom he heaped secular honmirs 

at least by their allowance. They also exacted a new 
oath of intrants (besides what was in the act of parlia- 
ment for obedience to their ordinary), in which they 
were obliged to.obey the articles of Perth, and submit 
to the liturgy and canons. They were also making 
daily inroads upon their jurisdiction, of which the 
ministers were very sensible; and universally their 
great rigour against any that savoured of puritanism, 
together with their meddling in all secular affairs, and 
rdinquishing their dioceses to wait on the court and 
council, made them the objects of all men's fury *."—— 
And how could it otherwise be, where men preserved 
their reason, and had the least notion of the spirit 
of the gospeli Ambitious, tyrannical, persecuting 
bishops must be odious in the sight of God and man^ 
and deserving the worst fate. Generally speaking, 
shame and contempt are their portion whilst in life; but 
after deatli, historians will draw them in their true 
colours, and hand them down to posterity With infamy; 
and it is well if they meet not with a worse treatment ia 
another state.-T-But to return. " The king, at his 
coming to Scotland,'* says Guthry, " in the year 1633, 
had brought with him Dr. Laud, then bishop of London, 
shortly, after archbishop of Canterbury; (one* who 
had much power with his Majesty, but was generally 
hated by thie people.) He beholding our form of 
worship, did (in conference with our bishbps, and 
pthers of the clergy) tax the nakedness thereof in 
divers respects, but chiefly for our want of a liturgy, 
whereby he thought all might be helped. The old 
bishops replied, that in king James's time there had a 
motion been madp for it; but that the presenting 
thereof was deferred, in regard the articles of Perth, 

\ Memmrs of the duke of HMnilton, p. ItSL 
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aad preferments^, who behaved unaccept** 

then introduced, proved so. uawelcome to the people^ 
that they thought it jiot safe nor fit^ /at that time, to 
vulture upon auj further innovations; and tb^ were 
not yet without some fear, that, if it lihould he gone 
ftbout, the 4}onsequence thereof might hie very 8ad% 
But bishop . M^wel^ ani^ with : hi|n Mr. Tlsiomas 
Sydeserfe (who was /thien but a candidate), and Mn 
Mitehel, and others, .pressed hard that it might be^ 
assuring that, there was.no kind of danger in'itv^her&- 
upon- bishop Xaud (who. spake as he would have it) 
moving .the king.to declare it to be his will, that 4here 
should be a iiturgyin. this church, his majesty com- 
manded the bish(q>s to go^bouttheibrmingof it-*." 
^he bishaps appUed themselves to the work ^ but first 
pf aU,. they .presented a body of canons to precede the 
liturgy. These. canons carried. high the. authority of 
princes in. ecclesiastical fiffairs,' and. were calculated to 
promote the wealth and grandeur of the clergy. > They 
moreover. 'determined, -'^'i that no clergymcm v^hould 
conceive, prayers . e» .temport; but be. bound to ^-pray 
only, by ilie form prescribed by the liturgy,"-whidi 
Iras not t^en-seen c«v fxamed. Th^e canons- w^re, by 
proclamation from hisjna^esty, duly-to be dbs^red, 
and the cle];gy to be sworn to submit to^ and pay all 
obedienpe ta what was enjoined by them \ ^ We may 
be sure these ttdngs could not pass unnoticed y bat the 
liturgy preparing was mor«. dreadful to thei^^ople, 
who, throughout the land, clamQured ^* thai -rdigion 
was undermined by a <:on8piFacy betwixt 4lie bishop of 
Canterbury' and other bishops^ an^ that they-(being 
suborned by him) were l^ringing in the mass^ook.^ 



< * Gatbiys'Memoin, p. 15. ^'See i^ntwfiird's Aceonnt of the 
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ably to all ortlers and degrees of men ; and,' 
to compkte all, attempted to introduce a 
Uturgy, most odiotiit in the sight of that 
nation. But Chartes soon found that tiie 

This clamour terrified some of the wisest among the 
bishops/ who thereupon desired that the book might be 
bept backy till the nation were better prepared to 
receive it. But it was in vain ; ** for Laud procured 
for hi^nseif a warrant from the king, to command the 
bishops (upon all hazards) to go forward in it; 
threatning them withal, that if they lingered in it 
longer, the king would turn' them out of their places, 
and iiU the same with vigorous and resolute men, who 
would not be afraid to do him service." "Thereafter,** 
says l>ishop Guthty, ^* it is remarkable, that the 
bishops^ acted 6o far contrary to those rules of prudence 
whereby they had been accustom^ed to manage their 
affairs, that all men began to espy a fatality in it. For 
they laboured not (as formerly they had done in lesser . 
matters) to have their book brought in by an ecclesi- 
astical sanction; but having gotten it authorized by an 
act of council, proceeded without more ado to urge 
the practice thereof: whereby they provoked against 
themselves the most part even of those ministers that 
were episcopal in their judgment, who thought it a 
very sad matter, that a liturgy should be imposed 
upon the church, without the knowledge and consent 
ofthe church; and judged' it such adangerons preparar 
tive, that thereby the civil power might in after-times 
introduce any thing (though never so hurtful to re- 
ligion), and the church never get on^ voice in it: 
and they were the more offended, in regard king Jamei^, 
of blessed memory, hkd never i^eissed any thing that 
way; but whatsoever he would have done, he used to 
take a church-way in it. Neither did they at first 
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Scotdi were not patient under op{)ression8, 
like the English. For upon reading the 
service-book in the church of Edinburgh, 
tumults arose", which, with great diifficulty, 

urge the practice of their liturgy upon the remotest 
dioceses, and other places, where there was the least 
averseness from such changes ; but made the first 
essays where opposition was most probably to be 
expected*.'* Surely such conduct as this merited 
almost the fate it afterwards met with! Charles must 
bay« h^d strange notions of his own power, if he could 
have imagined himself able to force these things on 
the Scotish nation; and he must have been very ill 
read in their annals, if he thought they would patiently 
submit to it without compulsion. But however it was, 
his management in Scotland first brought him into 
difficulties, which he was ill qualified to encounter, and 
which nothing but his death put a period to» 

" Upon reading the service-book at Edinburgh, 
tumults arose, 8cc.] On Easter day, l6d7, the liturgy 
was appointed to be read for the first time in the 
cathedral church at Edinburgh: '* but no sooner had 
the dean of Edinburgh appeared in his surplice, and 
began to read the liturgy, but a multitude of the 
meaner sort, most of them women, with clapping of 
hands, clamours and outcries, raised a hideous noise 
qnd confusion in the church, that no words could be 
heard, distinctly; and then a shower of stones and 
sticks, and cudgels were thrown at the dean's head. 
The bishop of the place. Dr. Lindsay, who was to 
.preach that day, stept into the pulpit, hoping to 
appease the tumult by minding them of the sacredness 
of the place, and of their duty to God and the king; 

• Gothry's Memoirs, p. 17— 19. 
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for the present were appeased. But they 

but they were the more enraged, and an old woman 
ushered in the future war by throwing a stool at hisr 
head, which might have endangered his life : upon 
this the archbishop of St. Andrew's, the lord chancellor, 
from his seat, was obliged to call down from the 
gallery the provost and magistrates of the city, by 
dieir authority to suppress the riot ; which, at last^ 
with great difficulty they did, by thrusting the most 
unruly of those who made the disturbance out of the 
church, and shutting the doors. After which the dean 
proceeded in the service; but still was greatly dis-^ 
turbed by the loud clamours of the multitude withouti 
who pelted the doors and windows with sticks and 
stones, and cried out, a pape! a pape! Antichrist! 
pull him down! stane him! with all the marks of 
ungovernable fury. Notwithstanding, the service was 
ended, but not the people's irage ; for when' the bishops 
went out of the church, the rabble followed them with 
all the opprobrious language they could invent, of 
bringing in superstition and popery into the kingdom, 
and making thie people slaves : and were not content to 
use their tongues, but employed their hands too, in 
throwing dirt and stones at them; a^d treated Dr. 
Lindsay, the bishop of Edinburgh, whom they looked 
upon as most active that way, so rudely, that he got 
into a house, after they had torn his habit, and wa» 
from thence removed to his own with great hazard 
of his life. As this was the reception it had in the 
cathedral, so it fared not better in the other churches 
of the city, but was entertained with the same da- 
mouring and outcries, and threatning the men, whose 
office it was to read it, with the same execrations 
against bishops and popery*." This tumult was soon 

^ Critwfardi livei, p. 181. 
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vere so61i renewed^ (on Charles's ordering, 

loade known to the courts as well as the disaatiftfaetion 
which 'most men expressed against the service-book. 
But his tiiajesty, ^ instead of discharging of it, as 
peaceaUe tsied exipected and wished % caused a pro- 
diama|bioil to be read at the market-cross, ordaining the 
service-book to be practised at Edinburgh, and other 
places adjacent;; the cooncil and sesMons to" remove 
from Edinburgh, first to Litbgoe, and afterwards to 
Stirlikig; and the nobility, gentry, burghers, ministers 
and\ commons, who were come to Edinburgh to pe* 
titionriigainst it in vast numbers; were ordered to de- 
part towards their own homes, within twenty-four 
hours, under' pain of horning^.'* The tumults were 
upon 'this ' a^ain renewed, and the officers of state, 
bishops, and city-magistrates, were in great peril; 
but applying to the lords in the opposition, they were 
dciliverdd; '^It would be useless to enter into a detail 
of these affairs, they "being to be found in so many 
vri ters. L^t' it suffice to say, ' that though a proclama- 
tion was issued to repress ihese disorders, littl'e obedi- 
ence was given to it; that a petition frolii the noble- 
men, barons,. |)urg^ses, ministers, and comibons, was 
sent to council-board against thfe liturgy and canons; 
that though his majesty was displeased h6reat, and by 
proclamntibn 'forbad tumultuous resorts to Edinburgh, 
ttnder the highest penalties; yetsevteral of the nobility 
caused their protestatioti against it to be read; erected 
four tables; who Were to prepare "v^hat was to be pro- 
pounded at thfe general tabfe ; and that the first act oif 
this general tfeble w&s^ a renewing of the aiitient con- 
fession of fstith-ofthaHkirk, and entering into a general 
covenant to pr^feerte the religion Ihere pifofest, and 
the king** pel«on^ ' His majesty heailriDgof this, made 

• Gathry, p. 24. • la. p. S4. « WWtlock, ji, «7. 
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by proclaioatio% the service-book to be 

various propositions to reduce them to obedieace; and 
was forced at last to consent that the canons, service- 
book, and higti-commissiony should be nulled; and 
that all persons whatsoever should be liable to censure 
of parliament and general assembly. But as tus 
majesty offered not to abolish archbishops and bishops 
by law, no accommodation was to be made; but the 
disorders continued and increased. For Charles, as if 
bis conduct had not procured him enemies enough in 
this kingdom, added another to them, of great power, 
viz. Archibald ealrl of Argyle. This we are informed 
of in a letter of the lord deputy Wentworth to Sir 
Henry Vane, treasurer of the houshold, dated Fair- 
wood-Park, Ap. IQ, 1639. " It should seem to me, 
for I was not of the council, my lord marquis Hamtl* 
* ton, and my lord of^Antrim, had to his majesty under- 
taken the business [of beating Argyle out of 'the 
western Isles] before the earl of Antrim's coming forth 
of England, consequently before Argyle was declared 
covenanter: my lord of Antrim was, for his reward, to 
have had a share of his estate : what other shares there 
were, any, or none, in truth I know not Now, how- 
beit this was carried very secretly to us on this side, yet 
Argyle got knowledge of it there, and certainly 
occasioned him to declare himself sooner for the cove- 
nant, than otherwise perchance he would have done; 
but whether that had been better or worse for his 
majestie's service, I am not able to judge*/' In short, 
things now were come to a head, and preparations for 
war were made of all sides ; for the Scots were deter-- 
mined not to submit till they had satisfaction given 
them in their demands, and Charles was as determined 
to force them to a compliance with his will: and his 
two greatministers, Wentworth and Laud, were not 

* Strafforde^ Letten, toI. II. p. 3^5. 
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terminidd to bring the Scots to a comp&i 
anoi^ .advapced wsth a good army, towards 
the lx)rders of their . kingdom ; aad thejv 

recalL And this waa thegreatest bArre /o{ Ifae bnsineM 
ivhich I have been able to oboerve/- next to the oTeiv 
, much confideiioe which the king would «till put iattuin^ 
notwith$tanding some btsbopa still informed how false 
and unworthy his carriage was. And for . that which 
followft> I wholly agree with you, that sincf it is come 
to this height^ if his majesty do not masler. tb^n, and 
bring them. under obedience, the firM error will be so 
far seconded with a greater, as that/the. oonBequenoeft 
may be God knows what; such, I am suce, as<I hold 
not fit: to. prognosticate^.'! These; passages, plearif 
shew the genius of. their writers, and the <^nio« tbegr 
entertained; of the northern eommottODS. . B«.t as much 
as they were for using force againsit the Scote,4n.ocder 
to make them say their prayersi fay book, and mbmit . 
to the wholesome rule of the bishops, if we magr*betieve 
my lord Northumberland, Charles was but inaa pidi«- 
nary condition to accomplish >it..i For in a letter ^ 
the lord deputy Wentwortb, dated ili0adoo,.:iao. % 
1638, we. have the following expressimia: f' The nos- 
minatiag of the commanders, and the«dijPQctiobathiiit 
have been given for the ordering; and .dii^iosiiig* of .ike 
martial preparations, have here made a^vei^ great niMse. 
But I assure your lordship, to my understanding; ^vifeh 
sorrow I speek it), we are altogether in as ill ftpostnie 
to invade others, or to defend ounselvesy^as tW^wem a 
twelvemonth since, which is more than any mw can 
imagine, that is not an eye-witness of il» The dis6i|l»- 
tents here at home do rather increase thaa lessen,. ld»«ie 
being no course taken to give any< kind of satisfsotioo* 

* Stfaffiwde's Letters, 1«>]. IK pi SW» • --^ 
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equally determined not to yield, raised 
forces to meet him. But no bloodshed' 
eni^ued: a- pacification was made, little to 

Hhe kiDg^s <;offers were never etriptier than at this time, 
JMid to as that have th6 honour to be niear about him, 
ao wayis yettnown how he #111 find means either to 
maintaift or begih a war, without th^ help of his peo- 
ple. Seveml offers 'hav« been made his majesty by 
particular men, to raise both horse and foot at their 
own charge, mid to bring them tt> thie rendezvous that 
the king shaU- appoint; but* they are not persons to be 
lulled upon; or grant the king could be certain of 
them, yet' their number is ^o sm^dl, that it makes theni 
ibfcotisid^erablei;' In' a word, I f<^ar the ways We run will 
not' prevent the inischiefs that threaten us V* — 111 an- ^ 
other l^ttier of the'SQth erf the same month, he again 
writes ^0 the'lortf deputy in these ^ords : ** The mili- 
tary- preparatiotis that are here intended do make a 
gireat^ tioise, bnt advance slowly : ' I have had' the hbhour 
to be present at many debates for the ordering thi& 
woifr,' where I find so inuch want of experience in those 
who manskge this'businesis, and such regards to private 
end«, that I haveWtde hope to see toy design prospei^ 
that may tettdtd the publick good, honour, bt safety ot 
4lils'land.''^Upbit the king's declaration of his pui^pose 
to be^t Yorir befbte Easter, it was thotight fit that his 
maifestyiBbouhl be* intended with to army, cotisistihg 
of 'twenty^bur thousand fotJt and six thousand horse. ^ 
All thefoot,^ and half the proportion of horse, aire to 
Jbbfaised odt bf the trained bands'; but not any of 
%hem Ixy b^aken out of the liorthern cbutities: eight 
cr4«h<df thoseAires are to be'exemptM from these 
liftvies/ and are^o te reserved for a second supply, if 

4 tmttMmiimktBi^^m'^ a^. 
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tibe faonoiH* of his majesty, which caused thfe 
dissolution of both armies. 

However peace was of a very short con- 
there shall be occasion. Where the money for the 
maintaining of these troops will be had, is yet knonfa 
to very few. My lord of Essex is removed from being 
general of the horse, to be lieutenant-geneiral of the 
army, and Holland succeeds him in the charge of ih» 
horse : with this change Essex is not .at all p}easf|d) 
and the marshal [earl of Arundel] is so much unsatis- 
fied, as it is thought he will absolutely quit his. com* 
mand. This alteration is said to be wrought^ by, th(^ 
queen, and that Hamilton hath much assisted in .it, 
whose credit and power with the king is thought. to ,be 
much increased since his late employments into Sqot- 
land ; which I doubt will be of s€«ne disadvantage to bis 
majestie's affairs at this time, when the wc^ld shall t^k^ 
notice, that the means how to secure. this. state. fkon 
the Scots invasion, is chiefly consulted with one ..of 
that nation V , 

The money needful for paying the forces, and afijeet 
which his majesty equipped on this occasion^ ,wag 
raised out of his majesty's exchequer, and by the coii* 
tributions of the clergy, the gentlemen, of Doctors'- 
Commons, the English Roman catholics, and othiers. 
The Scots, on notice of these preparations, took.oaie 
to secure the most iniportant fortresses inthatjcing- 
dom, to raise forces, to get good oflicers of their own 
nation from abroad, with arms and ammunition. , 

In March 1630, the king went towards the Noftb> to 
put himself at the head of his army, which marcdied 
towards the borders of Scotland. The covenantersj 
with general Lesly at their hiead^ aooa drew neartfaiim; 

•mnBatMi Utteis ud m»fiuMeB,>9fA0 IL p» 876. 
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tii^uance; for Charles and the covenabten 

and after looking at each other for some time, the 
Scots petitioned for a treaty, which ended in a pacifi- 
cation on the I8th of Jane. The chief articles agreed 
on were, ''Thatt as the king would not own their as- 
^sembly at Glasgoe [by which all the bishops stood ex- 
communicated}, so neither should the Scots be obliged 
to disown it. That there should be a full and free 
assembly holden at Edinburgh upon August the Ifith, 
and a parliament August £6. That in the mean time 
%oth the mnries should disband, all captive prisoners 
and places be restored to< the owners, and mutual as- 
surances from aU damages. This was signed by the 
king, and his general and council ; and the next day 
his general and the earl of Holland went to Lesly's 
head-quarters, to see it signed by him and his council 
of war. On the 20th both the Scotish and English 
mmies disbanded, and retired peaceably homeward *." 
' Thus, for the present, ended these troubles, weakly 
excited in the beginning, wrongly managed when 
broke out, and poorly, for his majesty's reputation, 
concltided. For with the force he had, allowed by all 
greatly superior to the Scots, to make such an end of 
the busineiSs, as in effect condemned his own actions, 
and justified the covenanters, was enough to make all 
men conclude, that he was deficient either in wisdom 
or courage. However, in excuse hereof, it must be 
owned, that the English cared not to fight against 
the Scots in this quarrel ; that they were loth that 
tbey should be subdued, lest the yoke should be rivetr 
ted on their own necks ; that the English commanders 
inclined towards their adversaries, and were solicitous 
forpeatee. 
Let princes from hence be admonished to beware 
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|4MH^iia.Q0iifidc»ce ineach oth^^% did 

how they take part ia die squabbles of ecclesiastics, 
or adopt their plans. Had Charles let things alone, 
the Scots WQuld have given him no trqublew But, ex* 
cited by JLaudi he woald make ^hem^ change their 
jreligious rites for those he better approved: little con- 
^iderji^g that people are strongly attached to theflfe, 
and piore hardly ind^iced to part wit^h them, thaa tibe 
clear and iqdispatable commands of their Maker. By 
^h^s conduct he involved himself in troubles, of which 
we have now seen the beginning ; but which he might 
easily have avoided, if he had possessed more knowr 
le<}g^ and less sea}. . The still JOfiot^ &tal consequences 
wUl be soon seen* 

'^ Charles and the covenanters placed no confidence 
in each other, &c.] The treaty of .paoifieatipn was 
made June 18, 1639: " A treaty which no two who 
were present/' says lord Clarendon, *^ agceed in the 
same relation of what was said and dome ; and which 
was worse, not in the same interpretation of th^ mean- 
ing of what was comprehended in writing *.** No 
wonder (hen, it should be liablie to ipisconBitractione^ 
misinterpretations, and different senses, the conse- 
quence$ of whichi it was easy to foresee^ would be a 
renewal of the troubles, His majesty in his letter to 
Wentwortb, dated Berwick, June 92, 1639» fouc days 
after the pacification, was. made, has *the following 
words I ^^- There is a Scotish proverb, that bids.you.put 
two locks on your door, when youhavei m^de iiiends 
with a foe : so now, upon this pacification^ I hid yon 
to have a most careful eye upon the north of Ireland* 
Not that I thi^k this caution' is needful in respeot of 
you, but to let you see I have a care of that kingdom, 

though I have too mucb trouble with thei^ V lo an- 

» 
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liiings which excited fears and jealdUsies 
mutually ,^ which soon renewed the wan— 

•iher letter of die dOth of the same month, from the 
same place, be telb hkn his opinion of bis af&iis. 
" As to my affairs bere>.I am fer from thinking, that at 
this time I shall get half of my will, though I mean, 
by the*grace of God, to be in person bpth at the as- 
sembly and in parliament; for which I know many 
wise men blame me, «nd it may be you among the 
rest : and, I confess, not without many and eonsidera*- 
ble arguments, which I have neither time to repeat 
Dor confute; only this believe me, nothing but my 
presence at this time in that country can save it from 
irreparable conftision : yet I will not be so vain, as 
absolutely to say tihat I can. ' Wherefore my conclusion 
is, that if I see a great probability, I go ; otherwise 
not, bat return to London, or take other counsels \* 
The lord deputy, in his answer of the 3d of July fol- 
lowing, beseeches his majesty not only to keep the 
garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle strong, and well pro- 
vided of all kind of stores, but to perfect the fortifica- 
tions of Leith ; and, if possible, put in a good power 
there also of men, approved for their faith, and zeal 
Bor the service of the crown. ** For so total a defection,'* 
addfS he, ^' as hath appeared in that people, is not to 
be trusted with your sacred person over-early, if at all; 
and this the rather, for- that I conceive your designs 
and royal purposes thus sustained, will have also an 
excellent further^ice, and operation amongst your 
subjects in England**/* It appears, I think, pretty 
ptatnly from these passages, that Charles did not intend 
to deal sincerely by the Scots. All things, bj the 
pacification, were to be referred to the assembly and 
parliament : thither his majesty determined to go, as 

''Straffi«de'«Ult«n,irol.ILp.S08. Md. 
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At first, indeed, things seemed to tend to a 

settlement. For episcopacy was abolished, 

thinking by his presence and/inflaehee to have got 
episcopacy established, and the ecclesiastical canons 
received; for this is whatf suppose he means by say- 
ing) that nothing but bis presence could save Scotland 
from irreparable confusion : if he- found this was not 
to be done, he would return to London, or take other 
counsels. What these counsels were, the lord deputy's 
letter gives us room to guess : the event confirms it. 
But how secret soever Charles's counsels were, it 
is not improbable the Scots understood th^m; and 
therefore they, on their part, acted so as to secure 
themselves against them. — Mr. Butler, in a letter to 
Wentworth, dated Ellerton, July 3d, 1639, writes, "I 
suppose your lordship hath long ere this heard of an 
accord betwixt the king and his majestie's subjects of 
Scotland, and have seen the conditions. By their 
-writing they pretend fair, and by their words pretend 
as much subjection and loyalty to the king as can be 
wished; but I pray God, when it comes to the per- 
formance, they make it good. I hear, at this instant, 
they begin to make a very large (and, no doubt, a very 
false) interpretation of that article for disbanding both 
their armies. They will needs have this extend to 
Berwick and Newcastle, and so have no garrisons kept 
there ; a thing not spoken of before our men and arms 
were sent home, and the like in other things. Tis 
true, they do restore unto his majesty tho^ forts and 
castles ^hey had taken in Scotland : but, if it be as I 
hear, they might as well keep them still; for they 
suffer the king to put into those places but what num- 
ber of men they think good; and this in the common 
acceptation, is accounted but juggling, to make good 
their words only, neglecting the sense and substance 
of them. The king is still at Berwick, and tho' coaches^ 
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the .canons and liturgy were laid aside, the 
high commission was declared to have no 
power, and the articles of Perth were no 

have beeo laid these four or five days by otHnmand, to 
carry his m^esty southward, yet now for cerUuin^ I 
hear he intends |to see Edinburgh before his^ return 
to London. My lord of Holland came by within these 
two days. Most of the lords and gentlemen had taken 
leave ten days s^go ; and, I dare say, .they need not b^ 
bidden to make haste home, after once they had thdr 
dispatch : I-did not think so gentle a potion could have 
wrought so strongly as I see it did with many of them. 
The king's officers are sent for back again: the number 
with his majesty now at Berwick, I hear, is very small : 
counsellors, only my lord Marshall, Sir Henry Vane, 
and Mr. Secretary Coke. My lord, I will discourse no 
longer of this subject ; I wish we were not over^witted 
by these smooth-tongued men. It was my fortune to 
be at the camp at two of their days of meeting, and 
afterwards heard a free liberal discourse of all passages 
by some of the commissioners of both sides; and, to 
my understanding, methougbt we still gave too much 
belirf to their large promises, I was bold to say 
to some of them, I would fain see something done^ 
that might testify them the same they had profess- 
ed *•" . Lord Wentworth, who seems not to have loved 
tbe Scots^ and who knew himself mortally hated ^by 
them, in a letter to the king, dated Dublin Castle, 22 
July, 1639, expresses himself as follows: '^ Of your 
majestie's resolution to go in person into Scotland, I 
shcdl not presume to deliver my opinion ; yet I humbly 
crave leave to beseech your majesty to apply your own 
excellent rule there al$P> which is, neither to believe or 

• Stnift>rde% Latter>» vol* U. p. 364. 
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more to be subscribed. Traquair, his ma^ 
jesty^s high commissioner, g¥tve his assent 
to these things, in his name, though against 

expect farther than you see; and against all events 
not only to secure your return, but by yoM? providenc* 
to. foresee and prevent the being constrained upon the 
place to comply with any thing which may in the least 
' press too hard upon your honour, or embolden either 
those or other your subjects in the future ; these three 
^inciples being, in my weak judgment, to be granted : 

'' That it was the knowledge the covenanters had of 
their own weakness, not their better affections, that 
inclined them to seek an accommodation. 

" That nothing is to be yielded there, which, by way. 
pf precedent, may encourage those of England to pro* 
teat, or contest your royal commands, or the laws al« 
seady established. 

'^ That England and Ireland ministering to your so* 
i^ereignty, as I am most confident, if rightly handled, 
they will, there is abundantly in your power suddenly 
And safely to conform the other to your will, in all just 
things/'— ^He adds : '< I should humbly crave this let- 
ter were burnt, not out of any aspect towards myself, 
but much rather in regard I know not what conse* 
quenoeg it might produce, in case the faction find that 
any such considerations have been humbly presented to 
your majestie's wisdom *.*' The day before the date 
of this letter, his majesty had written to the lord de^ 
pnty^ from Berwick, to come over to. him fbr some 
lume, to give him his counsel and attendance, for rea- 
((ons whidi be thought not fit to express by letter. 
^^ Move than this," adds he> <<the Scots covenant begins 
to spread too far : yet for all this, I wiH not have yon 

* Stnififfd«^0 Utiers ftiid XN^atcfaes, vol. IL p. 372. 
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his inclinations. But the pferliament being 
disposed by its authority to confirm what 
the assembly had done, and likewise tfl se- 

take notice that I have sent for you; but pretend 
some other occasion of business*." 
. Whilst Charles was in this disposition of mind, he 
gave instructions to the earl of Traqtfair, whom he ap* 
{>ointed his high commissioner in Scotland. These 
instructions shew, that Charies was full of tricki» and 
evasions^ and vary far frotn that openness and h«»ne6ty 
oja which security alone can be founded. He allows 
him to consent to the abolishing of episcopacy; but 
bids him ^ be careful that it be done without die apt- 
pearing of any warrant from the bishops ; and if any^ 
cays he, offer to appear for them, you are to eiiquire 
for their warrant; and cany the dispute 8o> as the con^ 
elusion sieem not to bemadein prejudice of episcopacy 
as unlawful, but only in satisfaction to the people for 
fietding the present disorders, and such other reasons 
of state." And in the conclusion he orders him to 
protest, '' That in respect of his majestie's resolution 
of not coming in person, and that his instructions were 
upon short advertisement, whereupon many things 
might have occurred, in which he had not hts majestie'ti; 
pleasure ; and for such other reasons as occasion might 
furnish, he was to protest, that in case any thing had 
escaped him, or had been condescended upon in the 
assembly, prejudicial to his majestie's service, that his 
majesty might be heard for redtess thereof in his own 
time and place V These instructions are dated Ber** 
wick, July 27, 1639. And in his further instnictioha 
to Traquair, he assures him, he will not alter any thing 



* Straflbide^ Letters and Dispatches, vol. It. p. 3^2. 
» RaskworUi, toI IIL p. 949. 
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cure for the fiiture the civil and religious 
rights of their nation, was prorogued to the. 
next year. This caused great uneasine&s, 

in his instructions about episcopacy ; that though he is 
content to discharge the service-book, the book of 
canons, the high commission, and the five articles of 
Perth; yet he will never give his assent that they be 
condemned as popish and superstitious, as illegal and 
contrary to the confession of faith. With regard to 
subscribing the covenant of 1580, "you,** says his ma- 
jesty^ "must have an especial care of, that thebpnd be 
the same that was in our father's time, mutatis mutandis; 
and that you give your assent no other ways to the 
interpretations thereof, than may stand with our future 
intentions, well known to you; nor is the same other- 
wise to be ratified in parliament." After this his ma- 
jesty tells him, if things could not thus pass, he should 
prorogue the parliament to the next spring. But by 
what follows it is plain Charles had no expectations of 
success in the assembly or parliament, but that his de- 
signs were on the renewal of the war. " And because," 
says he, " it is not improbable that this way [of pro- 
roguing the parliament] may producer present rupture, 
you are to warn and assist Ruthven for the defence of 
the castle of Edinburgh ; and to take ia general the 
like care of all our houses and forts in that kingdom ; 
and likewise to advertise all such as are afiected to our 
service, that timeously they may secure themselves/* 

The day after the date of these instructions the king 
toQk post at Berwick, and arrived at London the 1st of 
August. 

Charles being thus returned, the assembly met at 
Edinburgh, and passed several acts, whereby all that 
had been doing for years was abolished, with the con- 
sent of Traquair, and the covenant ordered to be sub- 

6 
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and was followed by such actions as were^ 
displeasing to Charles, and, furnished him 
with a pretence for renewing the war* In. 

scribed by all ranks and degrees. The parliament of 
Scotland also met, and were equally zealous in securing 
their civil, as the assembly had been with regard to 
their religious privileges. Let us hear lord Northum- 
berland's representation of their behaviour. In a letter 
to lord Leicester, dated London, Oct. 17, 1639, he 
writes, " The lord deputy [Wentworth] is called in to 
consult of the Scotch affairs, with the archbishop and 
Hamilton. The insolencies and disorders of that na- 
tion are greater than ever they were. They will now 
admit of no third estate in parliament, but of the 
gentrie : lords of the articles they will not allow of, 
nor will they suffer the king to make any officers of 
state, or judge, but of such as they shall nominate. 
When one of these places are voyde, they will present 
three names to the king, out of which he is to chuse 
one. If the king refuse these demands, and go about 
to break their parliament, I hear they are resolved to 
sit without his majestie's leave. I doe much appre- 
hend the difficulty of finding means to maister these 
great affisdres*.'* However the king, displeased with 
what was done, and apprehensive that nothing better 
was to be hoped for, ordered Traquair to prorogue the 
parliament to the next year. This he did; but the 
Scots declared it was against their privileges, though, 
out of regard to his majesty, they complied with it. 
What followed is comprised in lord Northumberland's 
letter to lord Leicester, dated London, Nov. 28, 1639. 
*' The Scots have submitted to the king's adjournment 
of their parliament; but with such a protestation^ ox 

* Sjdaey's Papen, vol. U, p. 614 
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t^e mean while the Scots were admitted to 
send deputies to London, to justify their 
conduct. But what happened to the eari 

declaration, as his majesty is not satisfied. The offi^ 
ccts of their army they still continue together at Edin-* 
burgh^ and likentrise keep op their several tables, vrhere 
they often meete, and hold consultations for the order- 
ing their affaires, which she^s they hire no disposition 
to obedience, except the king purchase their good-wills 
at too deare a rate, Traquair came to this towne last 
night: what he brings mone than these generals^ I 
know not ; but certain I am, that someof the principal 
direetors in these Scotch budnesses think he hath 
much disserved his majesty in this last assenlbly and 
parliament*." Upon Traquair's arrival, he gave an ac- 
count to the council of what had passed in Scotland, 
who thereupon unanimously agreed, that it was neces- 
sary to reduce the Scots by force ; and accordingly 
was resolved on. Thus Charles accomplishedl what fae 
seemed to have been bent on from the treaty of pacifi- 
cation, th^ renewal of the war, which his friende 
thought he had very meanly and ignomintonsly ended, 
and by which, it is said, he discerned he had lost 
deputation at heme and abroad **. But it must be 
confessed, this renewal of it, in his circumstances, was 
sttH weaker, if possible, than What he had befole done 
in these aftairs. It had little foundation in justice or 
prudence, seeing it proceeded from resentment of the 
behaviour of. the Scotish asscAibly and parliament, to 
which he had consented feill things civSt a«d eccksiasti* 
cal should be referred; and also from a desire to make 
that people submit to the use of words, the sound 
of which were harsh in their ears, and to a govermfeient 

f Sydney's Papers; vo)* U. p. <690. ^ daRndon, rol. I. p. 1 23« 
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c^lioudon, one of them^ did not tend mtich 
to terminate the dilFerences ^^ : for he was 

in the church, which appeare4i$i their eyes odious and 
fthonuoable. It is true, he hhd outwardly conseated 
to the aholishing of those things which appeared griev* 
ous uuto them: but his heart was set on the restoring 
them at the same time; for he assured the Scbtisb 
bishops, after the abovemeationed instructions weritf 
given to Traquair, '* That it should be one of hi0 
chiefest studies how to rectify and establish the go* 
vernment of that church aright, and to repair their 
losses *." In order to do this was the train laid, in the 
manner now mentioned, for renewing the war, whioii 
could not be of the least consequence to the English^ 
at whose expence it was to be waged, and which little 
contributed, to Charles's own reputation* 

" What happened to the eail of Loudon-^did not 
tend much to terminate the differences.] After the 
prorogation of the Scotish parliament, it was resolved ' 
to '^ make remonstrances to his majesty, and that some 
of each state should remain at Edinburgh to attend 
bis answer. Accordingly they sent the lord London 
And another peer as their deputies to the king at 
Whitehall ; but they -coming without warrant from hii 
majestie*8 commissioner, Were commanded back with<^ 
out audience. After this, they sent anoth^ petition 
to his majesty, desiring permission to send some Oil 
their number for their own vindicatioh ; w^faicih his ma* 
jesty giaoting, the lords Loudon and Damferlrng were 
again sent a|>, who being commanded to attend a com^ 
mittee at an appointed time, resented the thing, and 
did not think themselves obliged to treat with any hmt 
the king only. Upon which his majesty vouchsafed 
his presence in the said committee, where the lord Lpn^ 

* Rasfewoitbt tol. UL pb 951. 
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sent to the Tower by the king, and rdvy 
narrowly escaped with his life. However, 

don made a speech, dedaring the independency of the 
crown of Scotland; and justified the transactions of 
the assembly and parliament, that they were according 
to the articles of pacification, and laws and customs 
of the nation s therefore they desired a ratification of 
their proceedings, and that the parliament might go 
on to determine of all bills for the settlement of peace. 
Having finished his speech, their commission was exa^ 
mined b}' the council, and found not at all obligatory 
to those that sent them : yet an imperfect paper was 
produced, authorizing Loudon and Dumferling, which 
was at length accepted. Yet they were soon checked; 
for after they had insisted upon their foresaid requests, 
their proceedings were summed up to them, and a let- 
ter produced by the king, that had been intercepted, 
wrote to the French king, indorsed jiu Roy, a stile 
only used by subjects to their natural king, and sub^ 
scribed by the lords Rothes, Montrose, Mar, Loudon, 
and Forrester; in which they addressed to his majesty, 
as the refuge and sanctuary of afflicted princes and 
states, most humbly beseeching him to give faith and 
credit to Mr. Colvil, whom they had sent to represent 
the candour and ingenuity of their proceedings, and to 
assure themselves of an assistance suited to his wonted 
clemency. This was found to be the lord Loudon's 
own hand, who being examined upon it, refused to 
give any other answer, than that it was wrote before 
the agreement, and thereupon reserved and never sent: 
that if he had committed any offence, he ought to be 
questioned for it in Scotland, and not in England: and 
insisting upon his safe-conduct, demanded his liberty 
to return *." But, notwithstanding all this, Loudon was 

• Crawfwd't Liy«s, p. 801. 
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after some time, he was released, and re- 
turned into Scotland. But the thoughts of 
war were not laid aside^ His majesty chose 

cotnmitted to^he Tower. " This was highly resented 
by the ScQtish lords^ as a violation of the law of na- 
tions, to meddle with any public messenger; but the 
king judged no consideration cov.ld warrant his sub- 
jects to commit treason, nor secure them from trial 
and censure, when found guilty. There were some ill 
instruments about the king, who advised him to pro- 
ceed capitally against Loudon, which is believed went 
very far; but the marquis [of Hamilton] opposed this 
vigorously, assuring the king, that if that were done, 

Scotland was for ever lost*." How far the advices 

of these ill instruments proceeded, Burnet thought it. 
not safe at that time to say plainly; but the particu- 
lars of it will appear from a memorandum, '' written 
by Dr. White Kennet, then bishop of Peterborough, 
in the blank leaf of his copy of these memoirs, now in 
the possession of the Hon. Mr. Charles Yorke of Lin- 
colnVlnn. 

" Mem. On Thursday Feb. 5, 1718-19, Mr. Frazier, 
late secretary of Chelsearcollege, paid me a \m% with 
John Chamberlayne, Esq; and upon a discourse of 
Scotland, &c. told us this story, with very great assur- 
ance of the truth of it : That soon after the publication 
of this book [Memoirsof the Dukes of Hamilton], he 
was in the company of several English peers, when the 
author, Mr. Burnet, was then present. One of the 
noble peers charged him with having left out several 
things, for fear of offending the court. Why, yes, 
said Mr. Burnet, I could not put down every thing I 
found in the papers committed to me, because some 
things would not bear telling. The lord replied, 

* Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, p. 161. 
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a select number of his council to consult 
about the Scotish affairs. Of these Straf- 
forde, Hamilton, and Laud, were most in 

Troth should be told. Yes, said Mr. Burnet; but if 
this be truth, what do you think of its beipg fit to be 
told? 

" While . the earl of Loudon lay ]Nrisoner in the 
Tower, king Charles L in his passionate resentments 
Bgainst him, sent a warrant to Sir William Balfour, 
lieutenant of the Tower, to execute the prisoner for 
high treason the next morning. The lieutenant ac*' 
quainted the earl of Loudon with the warrant he had 
received, and desired his opinion how to avoid the ex- 
ecution of it. The earl of Loudon, after .a grievous 
complaint that he bad been very unjustly committed 
to that prison, and was to have bis life barbarously 
taken away, earnestly desired Balfour to go to die 
marquiss of Hamilton, and beg his advice and good 
offices in it. He went accordingly to court that event- 
ing, to find out the marquiss; but could not light upon 
him, till his majesty was gone to bed. The marquiss 
and the lieutenant came back to the chamber-door, and 
were much surprised to hear that the king was in bed. 
ilfter some waiting and fretting, one told Sir William 
Balfour, that, as lieuteoant of the Tower, he had a pri- 
vilege to knock at the king's chamber-door at any 
hour of the night, and so have admission to his ma«* 
Jesty. Upon which encouragement, he did knock till 
he was heard by the groom of the bed-chamber, who 
asked, who was there? Balfour answered, the lieute- 
nant of the Tower upon business with the king« The 
king bade him let him in. He came, and fell on his 
knees at the bedside, and begged to know whether the 
.Warrant for the execution of Loudon was legally ob- 
tained from his majesty, and whether he could legally 
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Credit with the king, and their advice 
chiefly relied on. The war was by them 
deemed necessary, as well as by Charles, 

foroceed in the execution of it? using some argument^ 
wd entreaties for the recalling, at least the suspending, 
of it. No, says the king, the warrant is mine, and you 
ahall obey it« Upon which the marquiss of Hamilton, 
who had stood at the door, stept up, and fell likewise on 
][iis knees before the king, and begged, that he would 
Aot insist upon such an extraordinary resolution. Hiis 
king^ seemed very peremptory in it; till the marquiss, 
in a way of taking leave, said to this effect: WeH^ 
Aen, if your majesty be so determined, FU go, and get 
ready to ride post for Scotland to-morrow morning; 
ibr I am sure, before night, the whole city will be iU 
an uproar, and they'll ciome and pull your majesty out 
of your palace. I'll get as far as I can, and declare to 
my countrymen, that I had no hand in it. The king 
was struck at this, and bid the marquiss call the lieu te^ 
lumt ag^in; who coming back to the bedside, the king 
said, Give me the warrant; and taking it, tore it in 
pieces. 

^* Is this stoiy now, said Mr. Burnet, fit to be 
lold ? All the company stood amazed, and held up 
their hands. Hearing this story, says Mr. TVazier, 
with mine own ears, I once related it to the late duke 
of Hamilton, who was killed in a duel ; and his grace 
fudd, that he had oftfen run over the papers, from which 
Dr. Bnrnet drew out his materials for this book, and 
be hod them now in his custody in Scotland; and he 
ifsll r^nembered, that there was such a relation there 
given, and that he verily believed it to be true*/' 
This memorandum I have given at large, that th^ 

* A|>peDdix to th« Enquiry into Glamorgan's Traii«a€tion9^ p. 15. 
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who, after debate coneeniing the mestns of 
supporting it, concluded at length on call- 
ing a parliament **, which accordingly was 

reader jnay perceive the evidence on which the nelatioft 
stands, and judge of it accordingly. The same fact t» 
to be found in other writers (though Mr. Hume haff 
thought proper wholly to overlook it), as may be seen 
in the margin*. What must every impartial person 
now think of Charles f Where is bis boasted justice^ 
clemency, or mercy ? Where his regard to the laws o£ 
nations, the laws of England, of which he averred his 
great knowledge on his trial, pr the common rights of 
humanity? Or where was even the policy of such a 
cruel inhuman resolution i To order a nobleman, sent 
by another kingdom to transact ajBEisurs, to be put to 
death without form of law, or judgment given by those 
who alone could have power to pass it, on a pretence 
most irivolous, was little worthy of a man who pre- 
.tended conscience on all occasions^ and set himself-up 
for the patron of religion. We may well suppose this 
action did not tend to conciliate the affections of the 
Scotish nation to his person and government. < 

, '' Concluded at length on calling a parliament.] 
liOrd Northumberland, in a letter to the earl of Leices^ 
ter, dated London, Decemb. 12, l639i speaking tson^ 
ceming the committee for Scotish affairs, of which he 
was a member, tells him, '^ This committee bath lately 
had several meetings, to consider by what means the 
rebellious Scots should be brought to obedience; for 
all agreed, that it was unfit for the king to condescend 
to their unreasonable demands. Two ways were only 
thought on, for the rayseing of monyes, by the ordh* 



* Crawfard's lives, p. 801. Ludlow no liar, p. 40. 4to. Lond* 1692; 
OMoiixpn's History of the Stuarts, toI. L p. UO. 
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assembled^ I but was of short duration: for 
his majesty insisting on large supplies, be* 

narie.way of parlament, or by extraordinarie wayes of 
power: the charge requisite for this work (to mentaioe 
an army of 30m. foote and 5m. horse) was compute^ 
at a million of pounds a yeare. To perswade a parla- 
ment to furnish the king presently with so much, was 
eonceared a very unlikely thing. The king's revenew, 
upon examination, appeared to he so anticipated, ai 
little could be hoped for from thence; laying excises, 
injoining each countie to nlentaine a certaine number 
of men whilst the warre lasted, and such like ways, 
were by some ftr prest; but met with so many weightie 
objections, that those lords, that were all this while 
most averse to parlaments, did now begin to advise the 
king's makeing triall of his people in parliament, be- 
fore he used any way of power. This being advised 
by their lordships (who, to say truth, found themselves 
so pusseld, that they knew not where to begin), the 
king was soon gained, and resolved, the next cdun- 
cil-day, to propose it to the rest of the lords, which 
accordingly was done; and though it came very unex- 
pectedly to them, yet it passed without opposition. 
The day appointed for the meeting of parliament is 
the ISth of April next: a parliament in Ireland must 
precede ours ; and without the deputy be here, some 
are of opinion, the king's affairs cannot prosper. If, in 
thl{ meane tyme, the Scotts will not rest satisfied with 
what the king did last yeare promissetbem, by his ar- 
ticles of pacification, fyre and sworde shall come 
amongst them. Such incendiaries are here amongst 
us, that, to speake freely to your lonlship, I do not see 
how we shall possibly avoid falling into great misfor- 
tunes. Before the king can have any supply from the 
parlament, it is conoeaved that he will have greats 
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fore any of their numerous grievances went 
redressed ; and they not immediatdy grantr 

occasion for the imploying a good summe of money 
for the strengthening his Qortheme garrisonSy and se* 
CttriQg those parts with some troupes, both of horse 
and foote. His own credite not serving for the taking 
up of these mbneys, his majestie is forced to engage 
his couacell : some of them undertake the fumishii^ 
10, soB^e 20 thousand pounds. The deputy is pre- 
4iently returning into Ireland, with a commission to be 
liftenant of that kingdom V 

In the Lent ibllowing/Wentworth, now made earl of 
StrafForde, and lord lieutenant, returned into Ireland, 
where be staid about a fortnight; ^* in which time he 
sat in parliament, had four subsidies given there ; a{>- 
pointed a council of war, and gave orders to levy eight 
thousand foot in Ireland; which, together with two 
Ibousand foot and a thousand horse, which was the 
standing army in Ireland, and five hundred horse to be 
joined with them, were to be sent into Scotland^ under 
his lordship's command \" His own letters will best 
represent the hopes he gave Chcurles, and the confi- 
^Boe \ttith which he inspired him. *^ In a few words,*' 
«ays be, ia his letter to the king, dated DoUin, Good* 
Friday morning, 1640, '^ Sir, your person and autho* 
rityhere is infinitely honoured and reverenced: this 
people, abundantly comforted and satisfied in your 
justice, set with exceeding great alacrity to s»ve thft 
crown the right way in these doubtful times, and much 
trusting and believing us your majesty's poor mtnia- 
lers; all this in as high a measure as your own priucdy 
lieart can wish. And if all this be not literally true, let 
^e shame be mine, so wretchedly to have misinformed 

• Sydney's Papers, rol. 11. p. 623, •» Strafforfe's Letteif, 

tAl!,p. 431. 
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ing Jhis d^afid, but deliberating tHereon, 
he in great haste dissolved them: to the 
dissatisfaction of his friends and the joy of 

your majesty*." And in a letter to secretary Winde- 
bank> dated A p. 4thy of the same year^ being on board 
the pinnace for his return to England, he has the same 
kind of expressions. " I have left that people as fully 
satisfied; and as well affected to his majestjr^s person 
and service, as can possibly be wished for, notwith- 
standing the philosophy of some amongst yon there in 
the court, who must needs have it believed, true or 
false, that that people are infinitely distasted with the 
present government, and hating of me; which error I can 
very easily remit unto theija, considering that thereby 
the truth will be more clearly und^stood unto all, and 
in conclusion the shame fall upon themselves. I have 
also used all possible diligence in setting on the levies, 
and making all other provisions incident for the trans- 
portation of the eight thousand foot and one thousand 
horse, and ready they will be, I trust, by the midst of ' 
. July, always provided that the conditions, mentioned 
in my former letters, be complied withall. And this I 
am able to assure his majesty, that I find that people 
as forward to venture their persons, as they have been 
to open their purses, and inlarge their engagements to- 
wards the instant occasion, infinitely disdaining his 
majesty should be so insolently proceeded with, and 
ttdworthily provoked by those covenantors : to which I ' 
will only add thus much (if truth may be spoken with- 
out offence to such as would have it thought to be 
otherwise), that not only the standing officers and sol- 
diers of that army, but the Irisbry themselves also will 

* Stmffiyrde's Letten, vol. 11. p. 4(M2. 
VOL. II. A a 
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hi3. adversaries. Whereupon, being stitt 
bent on carrying <m the war, he had re- 
course to Ins usual methods of supplying 

BO (to speak modestly) a« wiUiogly and gladly, under 
«v commaod, as of any other English subject wl^ts<^ 
e^et' " No doubt Charles was pleased with Strat- 
fodde's soccess in Ireland, and animated by these posi- 
tive assurances of the affection and assistance to be re- 
lied on, though the event plainly shewed that the lord 
lieutenant was imposed on himself, or deceived his 
majesty, who had a very high opinion of his abilities. 

The parliament of England met on the 13th day of 
April, 1640; and his majesty assured them, that « there 
Beret was a king that liad a more great and weighty 
cause to caUhis peqile together, than hiroself."^The 
locd keeper was referred to by him for the particulars. 
It is well known this parliament was soon dissolved. 
Charles wanted supplies for his Scotish expedition; 
the house of commons insisted on a redress of their 
nianif<^d grievances. He being not then disposed to 
' graatthe one, they were as little disposed to give lum 
the other; though they are repeesented as men well afc 
tached to the crown both by lord Clarendon*, and 
other historians. — -The behaviour of Charles towards 
this padiament, Bolingbroke has well i^paresented in 
the words following: " that the civil war, which fol- 
■ lowed, aright have been prevented, appeared very nia- 
■ifestly in the temper and proceedings of the parlia- 
ment, which met in April 1640, when all had been 
don^ which conld be done, to destroy the constitih 
tioa; for if the king had been able to continue to go- 
Tem without fwliamentSy the constitution bad been 

• Stwffiwart Letteih t<d. H. p. *03. ►Cta««*»,ToLI. p. 133, &c» 
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destroyed : ai^d wb?ii q^Uipg ?« parliament w^s visiM^Ijp 
a^e effect of necessity and fe^, not ^hoiiq^, t][ie f^ifli^r 
menty which W£M» ca,Uedy shf w^ yrofid^rful QP^r ^i^ 
sobriety in their whol^ behaviour. I? some ps^ssi^a 
had appeared io their dehai^es^ it plight h^Y^ be^ n^ ^^Ilf 
excused ii> ac^ hons^ of coi^poasy ^i^e^ble^ at 9ao|i a^ 
time : and yet scarce s^n angry wqrd w^ thrf^wjp w^ 
Xhe few, thaj; escaped fro^ spioey w^e either i^l^oli1[j!| 
disliked, pr openly dis^ppifQve^i ' The kiivg, ey^ti i^ 
this crisia of affairs, presenod the sam^ carJTiAge hst 
h^d formerly used towairds tbi^in^ and s^e^^d toa 
plainly that he regarded theipa. o^ly ^ ^KrJ|jajers^ l^ 
^ word, in about a montb alte^ tfbeir x^^tmg, be disr 
solved then;i; 9iid ^ soon ^s, he bad dissolved tb^y b§ 
repented, but he xepeiDted too j^ate, pf ^is rasih^esSk 
"VVeU u^ig|it he repent; for the vessel Vfasj now full, 
and this lasf drop made fb^ waters^ qf bittei^c^esis oveir* 
jjlqw* ." A message to the house of 00019)91^ by Si? 
Hepry Vane the elder, secretary of stat^ and ^ife^uref 
of the houtihbld, on the 4tb of May, wiH best^xplaii| 
this carriage, which his lordship refeiTS to \t. !(t is ix^ 
the following words.—*' Whereas, upon Saturd«\y h^% 
bis majesty wfis plea3ed to send ar ipessage tp tb\$ 
^use, desiring you to giye a present answer ^i^cexur 
ing his supply; to whichiiis majesty in^h yet no othef 
answer, but thait.upon this day yoy vi\\\ ^gsap, \9k^ it 
into fiiTtheJ? cowid^atio^: therefore his upaj^ty (th^ 
fetter to facilitate your r^solutiom) this d^ b^^th 
t^pught fit to l^t you tsnoWji tl^at of his gr^^e and fa- 
irour he is ples^sed, upp» yoifr granting twelve spbsii- 
dies tP be pr^^tly passed, wd to be paid in three 
years, with a proviso, that it shall not detern^ine the 

* • CmOsman, toL VII. p. JJQA.. 
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the parliament dissolved, but some mem^ 

sessions, his majesty will not only, for the present, for- 
bear the levying of any ship-money, but will give way 
to the utter abolishing of it, by any course that your- 
selves shall like best. And for your grievances, his 
majesty will (according to his roya! promise) give you 
as much time as may be now, and the next Michael- 
mas; and he expects a present and positive answer, 
upon which he may rely, his affairs being in such a 
condition as can endure no longer delay. Hereupon 
the house was turned into a grand committee, and 
spent the whole day till six at night in debate of this 
message; but came to no resolution, and desired Sir 
Henry Vane to acquaint his majesty, that they intend- 
ed the next day to proceed in the further consideration 
thereof V But on the next day (the king being en- 
raged at their not immediately complying,) as I have 
before observed, they were dissolved in an angry -man- 
lier; his majesty telling the lords, '^ That it had been 
the malicious cunning of some few seditiously affected 
men [in the house of commons], that had been the 
cause of the misunderstanding**."— —Thus if the king 
had great and weighty cause to call together this par- 
liament, for a very small, or rather no cause, did he 
part from it; '^for," says Clarendon, " no man could 
imagine what offence the commons had given, which 
put the king upon that resolution^." But Charles was 
wont to act rashly and precipitately, to come suddenly 
and hastily to a resolution, and as suddenly to repent 
of it. His end, indeed, he kept steadily in view; but 
the means to accomplish it were, for the most part, ill- 
judged, and ill-conducted. No wonder, therefore, he 
was unhappy! 

•RiiihworUi,Tol.IILp.U54. ("RpMlSS. < Clarendon, vol. I. p. 140. 
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ber s of the house of commons were smn- 
mpned before the comicil/% on account of 
what had passed there ; and, not answering 
^to his majesty's satisfaction, were impri- 
soned. • Ship-money liow iv^as exacted with 
great .rigour; and such sheriffs \as were 

^ Some members of the hois^e of commons w&i 
summoned before the couneily and — imprisonedl] 
Qiarles had a* very high opinion ^f. the regal power, 
and .a< very contemptible one. of! the power of parlia* 
ntents. This has been proved* in the notes 48 £uid 49« 
Here follows still farther, proofs of, it, as well as of hk 
violating the privileges of the members of that moit 
ittustrious body. > Soon after rtbe pailiament was diso 
solved, his majesty published a declaration to all hi^ 
loving. subjects, of the cau^s whichrinoved him to 
dissolve the last parli»nent» In this declaration he 
treats. with great severity of language his former pariia^- 
ihents; sheirs the end he > had in view fn calling this 
last^ evenithe raising money to support the anny to be 
raised against the Scots ; his willingness to have re- 
dressed their grievances, even before they had given 
faiBti a supply, if the great necessity of his occasions 
would have permitted ; the neglect of the commons to 
give him, content, notwithstanding they were pressed 
to do it by himself' and the lords, and tiiiat he had 
declared he would afterwards redress their grievances: 
I 8i^,vaf<;er having set forth these things, lie observes, 
f^ Those ill-affected mi^nbers of the house of com- 
mons, instead of an humble and dutiful way of pre^ 
tenting, their grievances : to his majesty, have taken 
iipon :th(ei|3k to be the.guiders and directors in all 
.inatters that CMcem. his majestie's government, both 
lemporal and ecqlesiastical: and (as if kings were 
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negiigent in ^exiecatiiig the writs for raking 

ifci were ordered to be prosecuted 'In the 

$taT*chamber. 

- Knighthood^money was set on fbot, and 

the dkissmB of London invited to a loftti. 

But tkej generally refined, bdaog disooti- 

^ hocmd to give -an aceottnt of tbeir re^ itetioMi^ imd of 
their mamier^goveriimenty to their 8«b|«bts^«MI»iibl«d 
in parliament) tbey have, in a very auAiKioiis and 
insolent way, cntened into ^noninatioli and <oen«uring 
of die jMresctit gioyenini»vt, tradneed bis inajeMie^ 
administration of jnstioe, roiAared, as mndi as in 
tfaeai lay, odioastotfie rbst of his majiestieVt snbjecCs, 
fidl onty 'the officers and ntinisters of 3tade, bvt^veii 
his ma^^tie^s veiy government, wbiefa <faatb been iso 
yast aid gracions,- that «ever "did this er any other 
nation enjoy more blessings vad <lia(ppin^s9, tluin ^atk 
been by afi his ma^estie^ stibjeets enjoyed ever 4iMt 
bis majesties aeoess to ^the <crown: wx 'did* this 
Ungdom ever so flourish in trade and ^ocadmevee a6 alt 
^is f>i«sent, or partake of more p^cte imd piet/tf 
dn all kinds whatsoeVer.'^-^Having tfausi V«nt6d bis 
resentment against those monbers tbat'cttfiended ifim 
in ^parliaments and ptaised his omk go^emadbtit, "he 
^' pennitB his lovingsa^t^ fieely to nddjms them- 
selves by their bumble petitions to bifln^cYcii teajes^, 
if they have aiiy jost cause ^o'cdnipliiin of ^bify tgriev- 
ances <»r e^pressibns, 'who wftl gracibittdy bear'^tbeb 
^eontpltdnts, and give sudi 'fitting i«dr^sB ther^, that 
^ hispeople shall'hlive jttst eatlse to^cktft^fdedge^s 
>gmce and goodness toiv sads >di«ms aid ik> be fiilly 
satisfied tbat no persons or assettAilies ca^ iikiv^ pt«wii 
with his majesty, than theipiety atid jmtide'^ Ms l>wti 
Wf al natuise, and the tmddr dfedfion be Atlfh ^id'^A 
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.tested at the preseat proceedings) m iv^eU 
as angry on account of their treatmeo^ 
about Londonderry, of whifch I have formeiv 
ly spoken. However littk, comparatively, 

ever bear to all his people and loving 8i>fej«c<»V'.-^ 
Were a nan disposed to be 4ievare on the memory of 
Charles, this dedaration would afford him abandant 
matter for it. To hear a government extolled as juM. 
and gracious; a nation dedaved to have enjoyed ao 
^i?eat happiness, when aU steps had been taken to eis- 
fisLV^ it, and all oniers and degrees of »en had ex- 
fierienced the iatolecabie irigoor and seventy of the 
adiAfiBiatratioii; must fill' one with indignatiofi against 
.sttch a9 attempt so grossly to ionpose on manknid. 

Losd Clasendott, tthoagfa he has «poken -tff Chariest 
impressions, or those of hii cainivteMM, in s«rGiiig and 
just terms many times, yet, affieradl, aviers^ agreeaWy 
.to this declaration, ^^ That daring «he wiiole time ^vdt 
these pressures were exerdised, and those new and 
extraordinary w^ys were run— ^hich was above twelw 
yeass, this kingdom, and all his mafestie^ dom^inioM, 
enjoy^ the. greatest calm, and the fuUesCmeaswfie^f 
felicity, that any people in any age, for so long time 
together, have been blessed with ''.'^ One would Jthiilk 
ills lordship, as well as the compiler of his majesty^s 
dedflration, imagined that Uieir readers were all ^desl^ 
tttte of common sense, or totally ignorant of Chaiiesf's 
gover^jneat. For a man of a tolerahle knowl^ge in tkfe 
histdry, and a tolarable capacity, must draw vevy 
di^Bfereat eonjc^lusions from die fieictsieci^d in the foye- 
4going notes. 

JLei us now go on with the history. — ^ The day 
foUowing the dissohiifeion of this parliamei^i ffontve 

• Eothwortii, vol. Hi. p. 1106. ^ CfarendoD, vol. I. p. 74^ 
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iWas produced, except by the clorgy, no- 
bility, and gentry belonging to the court:, 
these indeed contributed liberally. But 
though a royal army was raised, and the 

members were imprisoned: the lord Brooks his study, 
cabinets, and pockets were searched for papers; Henry 
Bellasis, knight of the shire for the county of York, 
and Sir John Hotham, were convened before the 
council, and there examined concerning some par- 
ticulars importing the king's service, whereunto they 
making (as the board conceived) no satisfactory 
answers (for they were interrogated concerning passages 
in parliament, his majesty being present in council), 
were ordered to be committed to the Fleet. — John 
Crew, Esq. was also convented before the board, his 
majesty being present in council, and was there desired 
by his majesty to deliver to the clerk of the house of 
-commons all petitions, papers, and complaints that he 
had received, being in the chair at the conmiittee for 
religion. But he desired, for some reasons, to be 
excused as to the delivery of them; whereupon it was 
commanded that he should be committed close prisoner 
to the Tower, where he continued till near the time of 
the meeting of another parliament, Nov. S, 1640 *.*' 
These were likely methods to conciliate the affections 
of the English nation to this prince indeed! These 
were prudent measures ! well-timed severities ! which 
must be of great service when Scotland was in arms, 
and his majesty destitute of the means of rejiisting 
th^m! But he imagined there was magic in the name 
of King, which gave him the liberty of doing as hfi 
pteased, and the power of bending all to his will. 
However, he soon found himself mistaken.— Lord 

' . • Rttihil^orth, Yol. IIL p. 1167. 
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king in person cc»nmanded it, yet its suc^ 
<5ess was but very indifferent: for the soldiers 

Clarendon tells us, ^' Ths^t the king^ when he hafi 
better reflected on what was like to fall out, smd w£t9 
better informed of the temper and duty of the bouse 
of commons — ^was heartily sorry for what he had dQue.: 
—and, he says, he consulted the same day, or the 
next, whether he might, by his proclamation -re^rfl 
them to meet together again ^/' Bolingbroke, in the 
passage quoted i^ the foregoing note, speaks ^^o 6f 
his speedy repentance. for this dissolution: But.bpv 
to reconcile this with the known facts of Charles's 
publishing the above-quoted declaration, so highly 
injurious unto them, and his treatment of some of th^ 
members, is beyond, I think^ every ordinary capacity. 
—I shall conclude this note with .pbserying, thfit 
Charles's whole . conduct at this time W9S void of 
prudence and policy. Divers aldermen of London 
were sent for to the counciirtable, to give in the names 
of such citizens as were able to lend the king money; 
which they refusing to do, were committed.to prison^. 
The lord mayor and sheriffs of London were ordered to 
be proceeded against in the Starrcbamber, for neglec(, 
in raising ship-money; as were the sheriffs of other 
counties*. The refusers of coat and conduct-money 
were ordered to be brought, up to London "*. The 
money in' the mint, - belonging to private persons, was 
seized by the king, and released not tjU the owner;s 
thereof lent him 40,000 Z. and a project was set oji 
foot for coining ^ or 300,000/. of copper money, which 
should be mixed with a 4th part/ of silver*, though it 
took not effect, as I can remember: and ail the pepper 

■ Clarendon, vol. L p* 140. •» Rushworth, voL.IIL p. 1181. 

« Id. p. 1 1 73, 1903. ' * Id. p. 1202. • Sydney's Papew, vol. li 
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went most unwilliaglj to the war^% anil 
tterefi»:« ]!)diaved xnat bravdj ia it. For,- 

the mercbants bad in utoiey lyrng meter the Old £ic^ 
^htoge^ aJmounting to a j^reat sam^ was bovigbt up by 
the king on oi^t, amd immediAtely soM again at a 
<consi(kraUe undervalne^. By these and odier eui^ 
measures did bis majesty strengthen himself against 
the Scots, as he thought. But they, more shar)|>- 
fiighted) were pleasied widi his proceeding, as weU 
louring those who were disobliged and iU-treated by 
him, would never wilHngly forward bis success against 
them. 

^ The soldiers went most unwillingly to the wat, 
{cc] The king hiigbt have judged something of the 
temper of the English by his first CKpedition against 
the Scots ; bat he seems not to have known it, or little 
^to have valued it. He got together an army indeed, 
of which the earl of Northumberland was s^pointed 
general (but he falling sick, the earl of Straflbrde had 
the comm^id, under the title of lieuteaant-g^cieral), 
and the lord Conway general of t&e horse.. ^ But ia 
the expedition df the king's army towards the Norths 
it was a maifvelloas thing to observe, in divers places, 
•the averseness of the common soldiers from this warre. ^ 
Though (commanders and gentlemen of grecft.qualityY 
in pure obedience to the king, seemed not at all to 
dispute the cause or consequence of this warre, the 
common souldiers would not be satisfied, qu^tioning 
in a mudnous manner, whether their captains were 
papists or not; and in many places were not appeased 
till they saw them receive the sacrament; laying 
violent hands on divers of their commanders, aod kilt- 
ing some, uttering in bold speeches their distaste of the 
cause, to the astonishment of many, that common 

* Rushwbrtb, vol. III. p. 1316, 
8 
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aft^soilhe dispute, Conway gave way ; and 
tke Scots, entered England^ Qtnfd todc poft« 
session of Newcastle. The great council^ 

people shottld he sehts(ible of publicke imterest and 
i^ligion, 'vrhetk lords and gentktnen seemednotto be*-*' 
— " Nothing/' says Whitlock, " could aher nhe 
opinion and humour of divers of the offioers and 
soldiers of his [Charles's] ^rmy, wfab, in their march to 
«heir Tende2yoli&, sparcid not to deekre their judgments 
against this war; and tbait they would not fight to 
maintain the pride and fiower of the biste^ps ; andlhl^ 
their resolution seeoied not «o be feigiied, by the ill 
tfuocess afterwards ^/' Lord Clarendon s^ms tQ own 
the fact also in the following passage, tihough, after 
his manner, he has glossed and ^sguitsed it. ^ The 
earl of Strafforde found the army about Bui^iattr, brings 
ing with him a body much br<yken with his late sick«* 
ness, which was not clearly shaken off, and a mind 
and temper confessing the dregs bf it, whicfh beitig 
•marvellously 'provoked and inflamed with indignation 
^t the late dishonour [at Newburn], rendered him lesis 
•gracious, that is, less hncHned to liiake himself so to 
the officers, upon his first entrance into his charge: it 
may be, in that mass of disorder, not quickly discern- 
ing <lo whom ^kindnes^ and respect was justly dne. 
Bilt those who by this time, no doubt, were retmned 
for that purpose, took that opportunity to incense the. 
army againftt him; and so far prevailed in it, that'iii 
a short time it was more inflamed against him, tbati 
against the enemy; and was willmg to have fh^ 
want of courage imputed to an excess of conscience^ 
and thiit Iheir being not satisfied m the grounds 'of 
the quarrel was the only cause that they fought ao 

* May'iParliamentery Ififtor/. p. 64. * WliMotlL/^»M ' 
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upon this, W9S summoned tp meet at York; 
to whom his majesty declared his resolution 
to call a parliament to sit the November 

better*/- I shall not here enter into the particulars 
of this, second expedition against the Scots. Our com- 
aaon histories will satisfy the. curiosity of the reader. I 
will only ohserve, that the event was such, as might 
haVj^ been expected from an army averse; to the cause 
in which it was engaged. For, in an encounter, the 
English under the command of lord Conway fled: 
8om? of his most gallant officers were taken prisoners ; 
Newcastle and Durham were garrisoned by the Scots ; 
^nd the ships loaden ^ith com for his majesty's army, 
were seized by them. — ^The king now found himself in 
a bad condition. A considerable number of noblemen 
petitioned him to summon a parliament, whereby the 
qauses.<]if the grievances of the English nation mi^ht 
be taken .away; the city of London did the same: the 
great council of peers, assembled for advice by his 
majesty at York, were for a treaty with the Scots, 
which issued at length in an agreement ; by which a 
.cessation of arms was concluded, and a contribution 
of 850/. per diem for the Scot^ army was granted. . 
. ^' Many wondered, and some inveighed against this 
treaty, wishing the king would have put it rather to 
the issue of a battle, than to have given 8uch.ternv5 to 
his subjects in rebellion; and of this judgment was 
Strafford, and the episcopal party. But the other 
:part cried up this treaty as just, honourable, and 
|>ious, to prevent effusion of blood, and to settle peace; 
and the king saw plainly, that both, divers officers of 
Jiis army, and even the private soldiers generally 



* Clarendon, vol. L p. 145. See abo Monteth's History «f the 
Trottb]ct«f Qreat Britain, p. 59. fol. Loud. 173S. 
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following, vhich accordingly he did. How 
far choice and inclination concurred with 
the advice of others ^\ and the necessity of 
his affairs may be a question. 

(which was h remarkable inclination), had no mind to 
fight against the Scots, which chiefly caused the king 

to conclude this treaty*."- What followed will b^ 

soon seen. But no man, from what has yet appeared^ 
can help wondering at the conduct of this unhappy 
monarch. His resolution we see failed him, his hopes 
vanished, and he found himself unable any longer to 
rule by his will. All his actions tended hitherto to 
irritate and provoke the English ; (who yet he expected 
should spend their blood and treasures in his idle quar- 
rels about a liturgy and diurch-govemment.) Nothing 
that was pleasing was attempted by him ; and there- 
fore with great joy did they see the Scots advance, and 
looked on them as their deliverers; for without them, 
probably the English had been enslaved. For this 
reason they were well treated by the next parliament, 
and sent home with store of English money and 
spoils ^ 

*' How far choice and inclination concurred with 
the advice of others, 8cc.] We have frequently had 
occasion to observe the manner in which Charles spoke 
to his parliaments, and his treatment of the^i. Indeed 
he seldom kept them long together, and always parted 
with them in anger. One may well enough therefore 
fconclude, that he was not much enamoured of parlia* 
ments, or desirous of calling them. But yet his ma- 
jesty, in the Icon Basilike, ife made to speak as follows \ 
''This last parliament [of November 1640] I callednot 
more by others advice, and necessity of my affairs, 

•Whittock,p.37. »»Id.p.47. 
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But however this be, the parliament^ 
which met November 3, 1640, soon gave 
his majesty great uneasiness ; for he found 
all the illegal powers exercised from the be- 

than by my pnm choice and inclination ; who have al- 
ways thought the right way of parliaments most safe for 
my crown^ as best pleasing to my people. And al- 
though I was not forgetful of those sparks which some 
men's distempers formerly studied to kindle in parlia- 
mwts (which; by forbearing to convene for some years, 
J hoped to have extinguished); yet resolving with 
mysdf to give all just satisfaction to modest and sobei; 
4esir€|92 and to redress all public grievances in church 
aod «tat^, I hoped (by my freedom and their modera- 
tion) to prevent all piisuoderstandings and miscarriages 
in this : in which as I feared affaires would meet with 
foipe passion and prejudice in other men, $6 I resolved 
they, should fipd least of them in myself; not doubting 
but by the weight of reason, I should counterpoise the 
overbalancings of wy factions *.'* This has an air of 
great o^oderation. But as it happened not to tally with 
some facts in the foregoing notes recited, it gave occa- 
fdon to Milton to speak in the following manner. 
^ That which the king lays down here, as his first 
foupdation, and as it were the headstone of the whole 
structure, that he * called this last parliament not more 
by others advice, ^nd the necessity of his affairs, than . 
by his o^n choice and inclination ;' is to all knowing 
m^n so apparently not tru^, that a more unlucky and - 
inauspicious sentence, and more betokening the down- 
f%}i of bis whole fabriclc, hardly coi|ld have copie into 
his mipd. For who knows i^'ot that the inclination of 
9, priac^ i» l^est Vuown either by those Ae^t ahqiit him^ 

f KiBg Charles's Worl^, p. $47. 
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ginniiig of his reign, condastoisd in it ; an^l 
acts were passed, prohibiting them express-* 

and most in favour with him^ or by the carrwt of his. 
cfwn actions ? Those nearest to this king, and most hi» 
fftvouritesy were courtiers and prelates.; men whoae 
chief study was to find out whicJi way the king itt- 
c)inedy and to imitate htm exactly : how thesre meob 
stood affected to parliaments, cannot be focgotten^ 
No man but may remember^ it was their coatinoal eK* 
ercise to dispute and preach against them ; and in their 
common discourse nothing was more frequent^ tharo 
that ' they hoped ,the king should have now no need 
of parliaments any more/ And this was bat the copy 
which his parasites had industriously taken from hiai 
own words and actions, who never called a parliament 
but to supply his necessities; and having supfi^lied 
those, as suddenly and ignominlously dissolved if, 
without redressing any one grievance of the people; 
sometimes chosing rather to miss of hia subsidies^ or 
to raise them by illegal courses, than that the people 
should not still miss of their hopes to he relieved by par* 
liaments/^-^After enumerating Charles's treatment of 
his former parliaments, he adds, '^ Much less therdbre 
did he call this parliament by his own choice and incli- 
nation ; but having first tried in vain all undue waya 
to procure money, his army of their own accord being 
beaten in the North, the lords petitioning, and the ge- 
neral voice of the people almost hissing him, and his 
ill-acted regality off the stage, compelled at length 
both by his wants and by his fears, upon mere extriH 
mity he summoned this last parliament. And how ia 
it possible that he should willingly incline to parli^i 
menis, who never was perceived to call them bift for 
the greedy hope of a whole national bribe, his subsi- 
dies; and never loved, never, f^lfilledi oever promoted 
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he give up StrafForde to the block ^% though 
hateful to the Eiiglish,^ Scotch, and Irish 

•'^ But with difficulty did he give up Strafforde to 
the block, &c.] Those who are unacquainted with the 
character of this nobleman^ must be little conversanl 
in the history of Charles. — Bdrn tQ an ample fortune, 
he made soon a figure in life. In the beginning of this 
reign he opposed the measures of the court, and with 
inany brave ctnd worthy men suffered for so doing. 
His temper, however, was not so much soured thereby 
as to indispose him to hearken to the proposals made . 
him froih his majesty. He accepted of them, and soon 
becatoe, by means of Laud, to whom he closely ad- 
hered, a favourite and prhne counsellor. Those who 
would know him thoroughly, Bfeed only reael bis letters 
and dispatches, and his trial. From these will appeal 
his greM afbiliticfs, and unwearied industry ; as also the 
tigorbns measures which he recommended and pursued, 
whereby he disgusted the English, provoked the Scots, 
and irritated many Irish against him. Scarce had the 
parliament sat, before the commons impeached him. 
Upon this he was taken into custody, committed to 
the Tower, and brought to a most solemn trial befbre 
his peers, the king and queen incognito attending. 
Dtiring hrs trial he received the following letter from 
his majesty, dated Wbythall> Ap. 93, 164 K 

"STRAFFORD^ 

''^he misfortune that is fallen upon you by the 
strange mistaking and conjunction of' these tymes, be* 
ing such that I must lay by the thought of imploying 
you hereafter in my affaires, yet I cannot satisfie in 
hoiinor or conscience, without asseuring you (now in 
the midest of our trobl^s) that upon the word of a 
king^ yon shalji not suffer in lyfe, hOnnor, or fortune : 
this is but justice, and therefore a very meane rewarde 
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nations, on account of t^e severity of his 
maxims and government': for he looked ori 
him a? an able and faithful miniister, who 

fijm a maister, to so feithful and able a servant, a^ you 
have showed yourself to bee; yet it is as much as I 
coiiceave the piresent tymes will permitt, though iione 
shall hinder me from being 

" Your constant faithful fi-end, 

'^CHARLES R.*" 

Thh lexjter no doubt gaye great satisfaction to the 
Jord lieutenant, of whose behaviour on his trial, Mr. 
Wbitlocky a manager against him, thus speaks : *^ Cer- 
Juinly ^ever any ma^ acted such a part, on such a tbea* 
Jre, wi:tl| mor/e wisdojn, cpni^tanGy, and eloquence, with 
greater rea^on^ judgipj^n];, and $emper, and y^rith a betr, 
ter grace in «dl t)is words and. gestures, ^hap this greaj: 
and exceilent person did; ^qc) )ie moved th^ hea|:ts of 
jUL his auditprs (some few excepted) jtp reni^orse and 
pity ^." But notwitjistanding this behaviour, and some 
dout^t arising j^vl^etber the f^arge against him wait 
itreason, a bill was brought ^nto the house of jC9nim6njs 
.p> attaipt him of high treai^on \ ivhich after warm do^ 
bathes passed, and yfas ^ent pp to tl)e house of lordi;. 
Hereupon, q^ the ls,t of May, I641, " tl)e king called 
both houses of p^liamept together, ^nd did passion- 
ately desire of tlxem not to prpceed seyej*e!y against 
the earl, \Vbom he answered for, as to most of the niaip 
particulars pf tl^e charge against him ; tells theni, that 
in copscienqe hp caqnot c^ondeinn the earl of high trea- 
son, ai)(4 tl^at neither fea^ i\of any pther respect should 
fnake him go against his conscienpe. But for misde- 
meanors, he is so clear in them, that he thinks t|ie earl 
.^t fit hejceafter to sejrve him^ or tb,? conunonwealtli iij 

• $tnfibrd«'s Utters, rol^ It p* AAS, . * W|kHI<f k^ p* 4f 
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had consulted his honour and interest, and, 
though guilty of oiFences, yet quite free 
from the crime of high treason. At lengthy 

liny place of trust, no not so much as a constable *." 
fhe kill, of attainder however passed the house of 
Iqc4ss fin<i was tendered to his majesty for' his royal 
assent. " The king being much perplexed upon th^ 
tendering of these two bills [for Strafforde's attainder, 
aiid the bill for continuing the parliament] to him, be- 
tween the clamours of a discontented people, and an 
unsatisfied conscience; he took advic^ (as some re- . 
ported) of several of the bishops, and of others his 
intimate counsellours, what to do in this intricate affair: 
and that the major part of them urged to him the opi** 
nion of the judges, That this was treason, and tlie bill 
legal. They pressed likewise the votes of the parlia* 
ment, That he was but one' man, that no other expe- 
dient could be found out to appease the enraged peo 
jple, and that the consequences of a furious multitude 
would be very terrible. Upon all which they persuaded 
him to pass the bills. But the chief motive was said 
to be, a letter of the earl of Strafforde, then sent unto 
hitxiy wherein the gallant earl takes notice of these 
things, and what is best for his majesty in these straits, 
and to set his conscience at liberty: be doth most 
humbly beseech him, for prevention of such miscbfefe 
as may happen by his refusal) to pass the bill, to re- 
move him out of the way, to^vards that ^le^ed agree- 
ment which God (I trust) shall for ever establish be- 
twixt you and your subjects. ^ Sir, my consent here- 
in shall more acijuit you to "God, than all the world 
can do .besides : to a willing man there is no injury 
done.* 
*' If not base betrkying of their master by theoc^ 

» Wbitlock, p, 45 ; and ]GkigOhadc9'9^W'9cl9S|9* }t^ 
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liowevfer, against his own' judgment, he 
Srgned the bill of attainder, to the very 
^reat amazement of StrafForde, and the 

{>ass'ag«&^ and by sohie private deRSilin^Sy the king was 
persuaded to sign a c^mmi^sion to three lords, to pass 
these. two bills ; and llnit he shpuld ever be brought to 
it, was admired by most of his subjects, as well as by 
foreigners. 

"Himself ingenuously acknowiedgeth the grounds 
of doing this, and hii error therein, in his excellent 
Eikon Basil, chap. 5. - . - - . 

" After he had signed these bills, the king sent se^ 
cretary Carleton to the earl,^ to acq^uaint htm what was 
done, and the motives of it, especially the &lxW con? 
sent ; whb seriously asked the secretary, whether bis 
-majesty had passed the bill ornotf as not beHeviag;, 
M'ithout som6 astonishment, that the king would have 
done it. And being again assured that it was passed^ 
he rose up from his chair^ lift up his eyes to heaven, 
laid his hand on his heart, and said, ^ Put not your 
Crust in princes, nor in the soAs of men; for in tbeim 
there is no salvation.''*-CertatnIy he [Charles] haii 
great remorse thereupon; and the next day. May 11> 
•iie s^nt a* letter by the prince to the lords, written ali 
with hid own hand, That they would confer with the 
-house of commons to spare the life of the earl, and 
that vrould W a high contentment to him. Some d.^ 
not'^ick to say, that this was promised to htm, before 
liesigncfd the bill pf attainder, and to bring bim to iu 
\But iiow the lords house did not think fit to consent 
to his raajestie's desire herein V The earl therefore 
-was obliged to submit to the fktal stroke on the scaffold 
ou Towep-hiJl, May H, 1'641, which he did with very 

»Wlutlo«k,p»45. 
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conftision of his adherents. — ^The death o!^ 
this great man lay always heavy opa the 
mind of Charles* — ^This sacrifice, together 

great resolution. A passage from Burnet must be 
added, to make this account of Charles's behaviour 
towards Strafforde complete. It was told him by lord 
Hollis. 

"The earl of Strafforde had married his sister; so 
though in the parliamedt he was one of the hottest 
men of the party, yet when that matter was before 
them, he always withdrew. When the bill of attain*- 
der was passed, the king sent for him to know what he 
could do to save the earl of Strafforde. Hollis an- 
swered, that if the king pleased^ since th^ execution 
of the law was in him, be might legally grant him a 
reprieve,' which must be good in law; but he would 
not advise it. That which he proposed was, that lord 
Strafforde should send him a petition for a short respite, 
to settle his affairs, and prepare for death; upon which 
he advised the king to come next day with the peti- 
tion in his hands, and to lay it before the two houses^ 
^ith a speech which he drew for the king; and Hollis 
said to him> he would try his interest among his /riends 
to get them to consent to it. He prepared a great 
many, by assuring them, that if they would save lord 
Strafforde, he would become wholly theirs> in consei- 
iq^uence of his first principles : atid that he might do 
them much more service by being preserve^, than he 
^ould do if made an example, upon such new and 
doubtful points. In this he had wrought on so 
many, that he believifed> if the king's party had struck 
into> it, he might have saTed him. It was carried 
to the queen, as if Hollis had engaged that tb^ 
earl of Strafforde should accuse her, and discover all 
he knew; so the quisen not. onJy diverted the king 

1 
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with the passing the bills for triennial par- 
liaments ;' for not dissolving the present 

from going to theparliaHxent^ changing the speech into, 
a message, all written with his o.wn hand, and sent to 
the house of lords by the prince of Wales [which 
HoUis said would perhaps have done as well, the king' 
teing apt to spoil things by an unacceptable manner]; 
hut, to the wonder of the whole world, the queen pre- 
vailed with him to add that mean postscript, " If be 
must die, .it were charity to reprieve him till Satur- 
day :" which wasa verj unhandsome giving up of th^ 
whole message. When i); was cQp[imvnicated to both 
houses, the, whole ccxixtX i>arty was plainly Against it.; 
and so he fell truly by the queen's means*." Mj* 
Whitlock, in the passage ^bove ijuQted, rqf^s to ,the 
Jcon Basilike for , the grqund^ of Charles s passing this 
bill of attaincjer, and his evxor jthe;rein. JiCt us see 
what is there 9^d.T-** I never me;t with a more unhap- 
py co^uncture of affairs, t;han in ,the business of that 
Tinfortmiate eaiil; when, between, my ;ovrp .unsatisfied' 
ness in conscience, and a necessity (^s spn\e told me) 
of satisfying the importunities of some people, I was 
perswaded by those that I think .wished wfi yreil, to 
chuse rather .w.hat was safq,. thap wh^t seemed just ; 
preferring .the outward jpeace of fliy kii\gdoms with 
men, befpre that inward exactness.of, conscience before 
God^." Charles never got over the uneasiness hi? 
^consent to lord St^i^pbrde's death gave him ; for on 
tJae scaffold he pronounced tl^e following words:— 
" God forbid that I should be so ill a Christian, as no^ 
..to say that God's judgments are just upon me; manjf 
times, he doth pay justice by an unjust sentence; that 
is ordinaiy. I will only say this, that an unjust seq,- 

' Pumet, voJ. I. p. 44 5 and K. Charles's Works, p. ipS, ^ f^S 

f<;harle8'-8':Worksj p. 6^9. 
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parliament without its own consent; for 
abolishing the courts of Star-chamber and 

fence that I suffered to take effect, is punished now by 
an unjust sentence upon me*." Milton certainly is 
Llameable then in insulting over Charlfes, for express- 
ing his sorrow for consenting to Strafforde's death. — 
** That it wrung his conscience to condemn the earl of 
high treason, is not unlikely ; not because he thought 
him guiltless of highest treason, had half those crimes 
been committed against bis own private interest or 
person, as appeared plainly by his charge against th<^ 
six members; but because he knew himself a principal 
in what the earl was but his accessary ; and thought 
nothing treason againstthe commonwealth, but against 
himself only ^." — There was no occasion for this insult; 
for it appears Charles's scruple arose from the earl's 
not being liable to the laws then in force against trea- 
son, and therefore might think it unjust to execute 
liim as a traitor, even though he had appeared much 
inore criminal in his eyes than probably he did.— 
ThbsjB who have read the trial of this nobleman 
through, without prcjudice^j will perhaps hardly be so 
apt to lament his fate as his majesty. They may mis- 
like the metho(} taken to punish him, and condemn the 
riots rose on that occasion ; but surely they cannot be 
sorry to find a man made an example, who, in the 
judgment of lord Digby, " was the most' dangerous 
minister, the most insupportable to free subjects, that 
can be charactered. I believe,'* adds he, "his practices 
in themselves have been as high, as tyrannical, as any 
subject ever ventured on : and the malignity of them 
are hugely aggravated by those rare abilities of his, 
whereof God hath given him the use, but the devil the 

• King CharlefB's Works, p. 208. * Milton's Prose Works, toK I, 
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High-commissioti ; tod the bill fot^ taking 
it way the bishops' votes in parliament^ and 

application. In a word, I believe bini still that grand 
apostate to the commonwealth, who must not expect 
to be pardoned in this world, till he be dispatched to 
the other*." If this was his character, and Digby 
at this time was not his foe, can any man — I repeat 
it — be sorry to find that he was made an example of? 
In the bill of attainder, there was the following pro^ 
viso. *' Provided that no judge or judges, justice or 
justices whatsoever, shall adjudge or interpret any act 
or tiling to be treason, nor hear or determine aiiy trea^ 
son, in any other manner than he or they should or 
•ought to have done before the making of this act, and 
as if this act had never been had or made*." Upon ' 
this it is remarked, in the Icon Basilike, that '' that af- 
ter-act,, vacating the authority of the precedent for fu- 
ture imitation, sufficiently tells the world, that some re- 
morse touched even his most implacable enemies^ a^ 
knowing he had very hard measure, and such as they 
would be very loath should be repeated to them^ 
selves V How pertinent this reflection is, will ap* . 
pear by what follows.'—*' Abundance of peop/le, espe- 
cially the old cavaliers, understand this proviso ad ft 
reflection on the bill itself ; and asr if his case [Straf- 
forde's] was so very hard, even in the opinion of ihfe 
parliament itself, that it was ordei-ed by this clause to 
be no precedent for the future. This is a ridiculous 
error in many respects : first, because doing a thing in 
one parliament, and ordering it to be no precedent to 
another, is an arrant bull-; since the very doing it is 
and must be a precedent, at the same time 'tis ordered 
that it shall be none. Secondly, it would have been 
an unparalleled open injustice, to put one man to death 

* Strafibrde's Tryal by Rnshworth, p. 50. fol, Lond.J68a- * Idi 

p. 757. « King Charles's Worits, p. 649. 
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all tcpiporal jurisdictions and offi^^es frotii 
them, and all others in holy orders "^S- I 

far.sittch a critne, bs^ even in tbe opiaion of those who 
punished him^ was not grqat enough to be capital in 
an J otiier persoo, or at any other time. Arid it will 
not weaken this argument to say^ that it was an unjust 
^ruel act, and therefore a good many dissented from it; 
for those dissentiug members themselves could not be 
so unciiaritable as to imagine all the members of both 
})ouseS| who passed the bill, not only so base and 
Jbloody as to be all the w^lule against it in their con- 
sciences, b^t so foohsh also as to own it in the very 
bill i't&elf. And therefore nothing can be plain^er than 
that ^tis only a gross mistake among ignorant people^ 
to think they mea^t it ia that manner. Accordingly^ 
that act of Charles II. which has reversed this bill of 
attainder, and iri the preamble recited every thing 
imaginable in favour of that e?u:l, yet takes no notice 
0£ this clause, which had more des^credited the bill thsm 
all itbe rest, if it could have been inteipreted in thait 
mawer^" If Mr. Hpme had attended to these cou- 
^i^erat^onfi; be would possibly have left ojut tbe reflec- 
liou; in thefilosie of the following period. *^ The first 
{)arliament,. after tl^e restoration, reversed the bill of at- 
tainder.; anij f^v^n .a few weeks after Strafforde's exe- 
icution, this very parliament remitted- to bis children 
the more ,s^vere consequences .of his sentence [by a bill 
for restoring them in blood and bonouf, and settling 
his lavids on his heirs], as if conscious of the violence 
with which the affair had been oonducted **." Surely 
so just, so gjenejTQUs^ thing, merited no^ such an iU- 
natured xema^-k. 

^^ The bill ior taking away the bishops* votes in pac- 
,liament, and all temporal jurisdictions and offices fro^i 

* Workii 0|f .John Sheffield Duke of BucksycVoU II. ^ISa 12mo..Lind(. 
; 1*TJ3. "* History of G^reat BriUi.n,.yol. I. p, S86.. 



fa,y^ the poising these bills seined calcut 
lated to a^ay the fears of the people^ and 

them, and all others in ho\y orders.] The bishc^s atid 
court-clergy bad rendered themselves so yeiy unpopu- 
lar and odious^ by promoting the schemes for tyranny 
in church and estate, that we need not wonder to find 
t^em very furiously attacked by men of sense, virtue 
and moderation. In the beginning of this parliament 
a short bill was brought in, '^ to take away the bishops 
votes in parliament, and to leave them out in all com- 
.missions of the peace, or that had relation to any tem«- 
poral affairs." This, on a second reading, was cast out 
in the house of peers, where the bishops then had 
votes. — $oon after this another short bill was prepared 
for/' the utter eradication of bishops, deans and ch^ 
ters, with all chancellors, officials, and all officers, and 
other persons, belonging to either of them. This also 
was laid aside for a Ume''." Lo^rd Clarendon, speak- 
ing of thi? bill, says, " they [the governing party in 
the houses] preyailed with Sir Edward Dering, a man 
yery opposite, to all their designs (but a man of levitj^ 
^nd vanity; easily flattered, by being commended), to 
present into the house; which he did from the gallery, 
^ith the two verses iu Ovid, the application whereof 
was his greatest motive : 

Coticta prius tentanda, sed Jmmedicabile ▼uinas 
E^se recid^Dduiqi. ^t, ne pars sincera trahatar^ 

He took notice 6f the great moderatioij and candout 
X)f the house, in applying s6 igentle a Remedy, by thfe 
late bill, to retrench the exorbitancies of the clergy: 
hoping thai by pruning and taking off a few unnece^ 
, isary branches from the trunk, the tree might prosper 
Jhe better; that this mortification might have mended 
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Ito feati^fy the parliament. But thej had 
Hot this eflfect : for during these transac- 

tfceir constitution, and that they would have the more 
"Carefully intended their health: but that this soft re- 
medy had proved s6 ineffectual, that they were grown 
more obstinate and incorrigible; so that it was now 
iiecessary to put the ax to the root of the tree, and 
therefore desired that the bill might be read*.** I have 
tjuoted* this passage at length, in order to give the 
reader ia ispecimen of lord Clarendon^s relations and co- 
lourings. Sir Edward Dering, here spoken of, was a 
man of sense, virtue, and learning, perhaps not inferior 
to his lordship, of a family vastly superior. His zeal 
for the interest of religion was great, as well as bist 
icbncerri for the honour and welfare of its teachers: he 
could not, therefore, be actuated by so mean a niotive 
tes the application of Ovid's verses. Sir Edwahl him- 
self has published tfee speech he made on this occa- 
sion, in which there is hardly one sentence of what his 
lordship has put into his mouth. " Sir/* says he, ad- 
dressing himself to the speaker, ** I sltS. now the instru- 
tnent to present unto you a very short (but a very 
sharp) bill: such as these times and their sad necessi- 
ties have, brought forth. It speaks a free language, 
and makes a bold request: it rs a purging bill. I givie 
it you as I take physick, got for delightj but for a cure. 
A cure now, the last and only cure, if (as I hope) all 
.other remedies have first been tried. Then immedioh 

bile vulnus, &c. but cuucta prius tentanda 1 never 

was for ruine, so long as I could hold any hope of re- 
forming. My hopes that way are even almijst wither- 
ed. — Sir, you see their demerits have exposed them 
puhlici odii piaculares victimas. I am sorry rfiey are so 
ill; I am more sorry that they will not be content tV 

* Ciarenjoii, toI. I. p. 93*7. 
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|ioas several things happened^ which B^tf 

be bettered, which I did hope would have been effocte^ 
bj our laat bill. When the bill i^ perfected^ I sb«U 
give 9 sad I unto it And at the delivery ifi fli^repf^ I 
doQ now profess beforehand, that if my former hope9 
of a full reformation may yet revive and prosper, I wiH 
^gsia divide my sense upon this bill^ and ye^ld myi 
shoulders to underprop the primitivfi lawful,, and jui^l 
episcopacy: yet so as that I will never be wantiqgi 
with my utmost pains and prayers, to root out all thcr 
undue adjuncts to it, and superstructures, on itV~{/| 
not this very different from the representation of bin 
speech in Clarendon ?— This bill. Sir Edward .says,.ws^ 
pressed into his hands, by S. A« H. [Sir Arthur Haselr 
tig] being then brought unto him by S. H. V. [Sir 
Henry Vane] and O. C. [Qliver Cromwell]. — But tp 
proceed — Though for the present this bill was dropped^ 
yet the design against the bishops and <;lergy was not 
laid aside. So iU had they acted, for the most part^ 
that the cry against them was common ^ and nothing 
would satisfy but an exclusion of them from thoseci- 
vil employments, in which they had so badly behaved. 
The bill therefore was sooii again revived ; and thougjj^ 
committed to a committee of the whole house (of 
which Mr. Hyde was the chairman) once more miscai^ 
ried. This raised the hopes of .the clergy, we may well 
.suppose. . But their hopes soon forsook them : for 
their adversaries determining to clip their wings, and 
deprive them of the power of wyeaking their revenge, 
^presented a new bill, /' for taking away the bishops 
Votes in parliament ; and for disabling them to exer* 
cise apy temporal office in the kingdopA." This passed 
without much opposition in the ho\ise of commpni^ 
In the hguse of lords it stuck for a time: but the cla- 

f Collection of Speccbe», P' f9» . 
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ill kfi^reSBions of his majesty on the miridiai 

Inauns argainst the bishops increasing, and they weakly* 
inrotes^iiYg against every thing done there in their ab- 
^Qce^ it made its way at length, and was offered to the 
royal assent, Charles for £t time deliberated; but' 
being overcome by persuasions, sorely against his 
mind, he passed it by commission*, and thereupon had 
the thanks of both houses^. — ^It is not to be doubted 
the ill-will excited by the clergy against themselves iiif 
the breasts of most men, had a good share in the fram- 
ing and passing these bills. But it was not ill-will 
alone. The house of commons at this time, abounded 
with men of sense: they saw what was right, they had 
resolution to do it, and were not ashamed to render the 
reasons of their conduct, As a curiosity I will give 
them the reader, from an authority most unexception- 
able. They are as follows. 

1. Reason of the house of commons: " because i( 
[votes of bishops in parliament] is a very great hinder-? 
^nce to the exercise of their ministerial function. 

2. ** Because they do vow and undertake at their or-» 
dination, when they enter into holy orders, that they 
will give themselves wliolly to that vocation. 

3. '* Because douncils and canons, in several ages, do 
forbid them to meddle with secular affairs. 

4. *' Because the twenty-four bishops have a depend- 
ency upon the archbishops, and because of their canor 
^ical obedience to them. 

5. *' Because they are but for their lives, and there^ 
fore fire not fit to have legislative power over the hor 
ftors, inheritances,' persons, and liberties of others. 

6. ^ Because of bishops dependency and expectancy 
of translations to places pf greater profit. 

• Feb. 14, 1641. "► Clarendon, vol. II. p. 30Jt 933, ^, 4J?84 
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of the leaders in both houses of pai'li^ment^ 
For a project was discovered for bring-^ 

7. ^* The several bishops have of late much etn 
eroached upon the consoiences and properties of the 
subject; and they and their successors will be much 
encouraged still to encroach^ and the subject will be 
much discouraged from complaining agaimt such en^*- 
croaehments, if twenty-six of that- order bee to be^ 
judges upon these complaints* The same reason ex<o 
tends to thei^ legislative power^ in any bill to pass for 
the refcnrmation of their power upon any inconvenience 
by it. 

8. " Because the whole number of them is interested 
to maintaine the jurisdiction of bishops, which hath 
been found so grievous to the three kingdoms, that 
Scotland hath utterly abolished it, and multitudes in 
England and Ireland have petitioned against it. 

g. *^ Because bishops being lords of parliament, it 
setteth too great a distance between them and the rest 
of their brethren in the ministery, which occasioneth 
pride in them, discontent in others, and disquiet in the 
church.** 

These were the reasons given why bishops ought not 
to vote in parliament, by the commons: and these 
being published, were answered by an episcopal advo* 
cate. Upon which, by order of a commiittee of the 
house of commons, there was printed ^* An bumble ex-^ 
amination of a printed abstract of the answers to nine 
reasons of the house of commons, against the votes of 
bishops in parliament ^.'^ It is from this piece I have 
taken the above reasons, and would recommend the 
pamphlet to the perusal of all such as are willing well 
|o understand the then reasons for and against the 

> Lon^D; printed for P. Stevens tti4 C Meredith, 1641, 4to. * 
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ifig up the £uglis2i army from the Kotthi 
in order to awe the parliament^*, and en- 

bishops epncerning themselves in parliamentaiy afFa^rs^ 
—Put the reader here will please to . remember, thai 
whatever flight have been thought of the above rea« 
sons ^t that time, we ar^ to suppose they have long 
been of no force. The ?eal for the constitution in 
church and state, the ^horrence of all ministerial 
measures inconsistent therewith, the opposition to 
every thing contrary to liberty and the public good ; 
and above all, the self-denial, coatempt of the world, 
humility, and constant discharge of episcopal duties, 
1^ required in the New Testament: I say, all these 
thiQgs shew how much the bishops since the restora- 
tion are altered, and how much those are mistaken who 
represent them as a dead weight in the bouse pf lords, 
and an useless expence to the public. 

** A project was discovered for bringing up the army 
in order to awe the parliament, &c.] Whilst lord 
Strafforde's fate W9» depending, a consultation was 
iield how his death might be prevented; and more 
especially how the English army in the North might 
}>e ji^ade use of,, in order '^ to the presei*vfitioa of the 
oSpes and votes of the bishops; the not disbanding 
the Irish army, until the Scots were disbanded too: 
Wd the endeavouring to settle his majes^ie's revalue 
to that prqportion it was formerly." . The persons con* 
cerned in this affair were principally Henry Percy, 
brother to the earl of Northumberland; Mc Wilmot, 
eldest son to the lord Wilmot; colonel Ashburobam, 
captain Pollard, . Mr. Goring, JVlr. Jermyn,. Mr. 
O'Neale, &c. men of family, fortune, and influence ip 
Ithe ^my. '^ It was resolved by us all," says Miu 
Percy in his letter to lord Northumberland, dated June 
1\ 1641^ ** if (he king should irequire our assistance 
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large his' majesty^s revenue. In this pro- 
ject many chief officers yf^xe concerned^ 

in th^e things [Ihe ailticles, 9l>o^meQtiotied]| that 
as far aa we. eould^ we might, coatribute thereunto, 
widiottt bfeaking.the laWs of tiie kingdom; and in 
case the king should deny 'these things being put to 
them, we would not flie from him. All these persons 
[Wilmot, Ashbumbam, PiJiUid^ O'NeaQ did act and 
concur in this as well as I. This being all imparted 
to the king by.m.e fr<»n them, I perceived he had been 
treated with by. others cqucerniiig something, of our 
army, which did not. agree with what we proposed, 
but inclined a way. moi^ bi^h and sharp^ x;iot having 
limits either of honour or law, I told the king he might 
be pleased, to coasider with. himself which way it was 
fit for him I to hearken: unto#: :For us, we were resolved 
not to depart from our gmuods ; and if he employed 
others, we should not be displeased, whosoever , they 
were: but the particulars of their designe, or the per» 
sons, we desired not to know, though it was no hard 
matter to guess at them. In the end, I believe the 
dangers of the one, and the justice of the other, made 
the: king tell me, he would leave all thoughts of other 
•propositions but ours, as things qot practicable; but 
desked notwithstanding, ^hat'Clpring and Jermin, who 
were acqu€|inied with the other proceeding, shoidd be' 
admitted amongst us: I told him, I thought the other 
gentlemen would neyer. consent to it, but I would pxo* 
pose it ; which I did, and we were aU much against 
it; but the king did pres9 it so much, ^s, at the last, it 
was consented unto; and Goring and Jermin ciuQe tp 
my chambeiT: there I was appointed to tell them, after 
they had sworn to secrecy, what he had proposed, 
which I did. — ^Then we took up again the ways were 
'proposed, which took a. great debate; and theirs (I 

VOL* II. . c c 
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who; mi' discovery, ccmfessed tke king Va» 
well acquainted with^ ifcw T6is discbveFjr 

will say) dtfiered from ours in vielence' antd height,* 
wfardh we all plr6te«^ ilgainet/and parted, disiagreeiDg 
totally; yet remitting it to be spoken of hy itie sxtA 
Jermtn to the king, which we both did. A&A thb king 
constant to his former resohitton, told him, that all 
those- trays were vain and jfeofi^, and would think of 
them no -more V • 

Mr. Goring-, on his exaatination, confessed that 
'' his- Inajesty asked him, if he w>a» engaged in any 
cabale eoneetning the lirmy: td whiteh he answered 
that he was not: whe^npon his raajeifty replied, I 
eommand yon then to join yoiii<self with Percj^ wid 
some others whom'yott wall ftnd with him. And bin 
majesty likewise said,* I have a desire to piit my army 
in a good posture, and nm' advised auto it by my lord 
of Btistoli which wtis the efleet of what passed between 
the king and the examinate at that time. The esami- 
nate iMeting afterwards with Mr. Jermin> Mr. Jermin 
told him^ that they were to meet at evening at nine of 
the clock with Mr. Percy, and some others, felt Mr; 
iPeixy's chamber; and aooordingly Mr. Jermin and he 
went thither togeth^, and (here fowrf Mr. Percy 
himself, Mr. Wikiot, Mr. Ashbnntfhimi^ Mr. Pollaid; 
Mr. (yNeale, and Sip John Bartley :• Mr. Percy then, 
in the first place^ iendeied an oath to this examinate. 
waA Mr. Jermin, the rest fi»jing, that they had taken 
that oath already: thi^ oath was prepared in writing, 
and was to this efftet: * Thai they stoold neither 
directly or indirectly disolose<any ^ing ^*'th4t which 
should be then said nnto them^ nor think themselves 

• DiTvis Depoiithms and I^tftars sppettsinfug to tlie Keoionstrance, 
^Csy 19, IMS. 4to« Loadr 16401 Rusbworib, vol IV, |irg5& 
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was greatly to kkr difl4dv*»kage.^^The Irish^ 
rebellion wa& another unlucky . event for. 
Charles: it excited in his subjects great feaa?9) 

iibsolyed from ike tecreey ^jc^miI by tins oath| by. 
aay other oatli whicb sb<>ttl4 be afterwards taken by 
tbeia.'— After this^ Mr^ Fercgr o^uie his pfopositiQRftjr 
ivhich: he read, 9^t of a paper, which wefe to tb|a 
effect : * That the army shoilld b^ presently put ioAa 
a posture to serve the kipg, and tbea should send upi 
a deelacatipA tp the parliaineojt of these particuianijc 
vis. That, aothifig. sHoiild be doiie iui parliameat 
contrary tp ^iiy fofmer act of parliameiit, whieh was 
explained^ tliat bishpps sbould be maiataiued ia thex| 
votes and iaticti«*s»: and the king's revenue bef 
established/ From th^$ . propositions none of Mu 
Percy's qompany did' d^eiktte themselves to dissent. 
Then came into eonsideratic^n^ if the army tdia^ld not 
immediately b^ brought t^ Iiondon^ wUcby ba this 
examinate remembers^ wa9 fir^l pr<^unded by Mr* 
JenaiDjt and also tbe^tttaking save of theTo#er. ThesQ 
thing3' this, e^wviinate did^ urgey to shew the vspitji 
andr danger 9f the other propositions, without undes* 
taking ;tlMiS. la the eon£ltision> this examinate dtil 
protest against his having any thing to do in ekthef 
design; for tb^ proof 9S which he appeals to the cou* 
sciences ^f them that were, present, Md so parted 
with them. About this business this e«9minafte saitb, 
tfaalt they had two meetings, Isnd cannot distinguish 
what passed lit the one,; attd w^hat at the other; but 
$he i^esult of all was m he fomi^sly deolared*.''— ]fo 
wonder then if the bnufe of commons, on tbt9 ai^ 
asose such^ evidence^ were greatly id^m^ (espeeis% 
aa six or eight of the dMef conspirators fled) : no 
wonder the|^ VKsre nader^p^s^bensions of tbeir^wt 

* IMvers BepoBittonfe mud Letters appertaining to the Reisotutranee, 
May 19, 1640. 4to. Un^ l$^i itiiAwoitti, ml IV. p. 95^ 
C C2 
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and 'jealousies, aiid subjected him to many 
i^eproaches. Whether or how far he ex- 
cited or encouraged it, I will, with all the 

datiger, arid disitriisted ithe sincerity of Charles in all* 
the coneessioas he had made. For it is plain he was 
privy to a design against them, and would gladly have 
bronghft them to have desisted from any thing di&- 
pledsing to him, though by a militiary force; and 
Consequently would cither have dissolved them, or 
rendered them useless to the publi'c.^^I have given the 
account- of this affair in the very words of two of the 
gentlemen' engaged in.it, in order that the reader may 
the better be able to judge of the following passage in 
lord Clarendon. " It will hardly be* beliefved hereafter 
(but that the effects of sudh impostures have left such- 
deep mailcs), that the evidence then given could, in so 
grave and judging an assembly as an high court of 
parliament till then had 'always been, have brought 
the least prejudice upon the king; or, indeed any 
damage to. any person accused: there being, in all 
the testimonies produced, so little show of proof of a 
real design, or plot, to bring up the army (which was 
the chief matter alledged) to awe the parliament, that 
in truth it was very evident there was no • plot at 
all; only a free communication between persons (the 
major part whereof were of the bouse) of the ill arts 
that were generally used to corrupt the affections of 
the people; and of some expedient, whereby, in that 
^o publick infection, the army (in which they had all 
Considerable commands, two of them being general 
officers! might be preserved frombeing wrought upon 
and corrupted ; in which discourse colonel Goring him- 
self,- as appeared by bis own examination, only pron 
posed wild and extravagjant overtures of bringing up 
the army, and surprising, the Tpwer ; which was by all 
the rest, with manifest dislike, rejected: that all this 
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impartiality T am master ofi enqiiite/*, 

had passed at bne meetings id-^hich the^> i^hd.niel^ 
w^re so ill satisfied in. drie ianotber, that th^yi never 
would come together again. > 'That when the bridging 
up the army to London was onee talked of before the 
Jciog, his majesty would not .hear of it; but only d)B- 
fdred that their affections niight be kept entire fo^hfe 
service, as far as was consistent with the laws of the 
land, which were in danger to be invaded*/' It.js 
a sad thing when writers catienot I'elate facts as they 
were^ but polish and file them, to reader them, more 
serviceable to party purposes! Such representations 
as this of lord Clarendon's, border more on romance 
than history. Bishop Burnet's reflections on lord 
Clarendon's account of this matter, appear to me veiy 
judicious. — " Whosoever," says he, " compares the 
depositions in Rush worth with the account given of 
. that matter by the earl of Clarendon, will see there is 
a great deal ihore in the one, than the other is willing 
to believe; though he acknowledges, they had both 
Goring's evidence and Piercy's letter with them. I 
will not take upon me to determine wl^ether they 
believed too much,.or:the earl of Clarendourtoo little. 
It is certain, they believed all that was in. the deposi- 
tions, and a great deal more, for Goring being con- 
tinued in the government of Portsmouth, and his 
fadier being advanced from being a baron to be an 
earl; and Piercy's being made a l9rd, and master of 
the horse to the prince of Wales, made them conclude 
they. had suppressed a gueat deal, instead of saying 
more than was true. This.stu<ikideep in their. hearts, 
and at last fatally broke ouit in <tbe demand of the 
i militia, that brought on the war'*." 

*^^^ Whether Charles excited or ehcouraged the Irish 

^ , *. Clareiidon, voU I. p. 268. . ^ Speech f^ SteliiBVct«l*s Ttyuif p. 11. 
Siro, iond. 1710, . . 
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jCertain it is, tibe ^ofesi^ions of die rebds, 

jebelUon — ^I clhall enquire,] The Irisb i^beUtoti was 
iMote^of the most shocking things in hi«l(N^\ A design 
^iras laid by a gr^t number of ibe Irish iiobili^fy 
gently, and otbersy to seize the c^astte of Dublin on 
^tke^SSd of Qct* 1641, and possess the city; and they 
liad prepared nien in all parts of Ihe {kingdoniy /to 
destroy all the English inhabtting there Hkewise at 
the same time. The first part of the design, being 
^iseoi^red the night before^ failed ; liut the latter i^as 
'^ttt in executioD, as far as lay in their power. '' The 
4kU and most bloody executions (says Sir John 
Tempie, father of Sir William Tenvple, at this time 
master of the rolls^ and a privy counselloor in Ireiasd) 
iirere made in the provmce of Ukter^ and there diey 
'^ntiotted longest to ^execute their rage' and cruelty.; 
yet must it also be acknowledged^ that all the other 
three provinces did concur with them, as it were, with 
one common consent, to destroy and pluck up by (he 
roots att the B^tish planted tfaorowout the 'kingdom. 
And for this purpose, they went on not only murder- 
ing, stripping, and living out all of them', inen, wo- 
men «ad children; but they laid (waste their habita- 
tions, burnt their evidences, defaced in many places 
-all the monuments of civility lind devotion, the conrts 
:and places of English government; xiny, as some of 
themselves express it, ihey resolved not to ledv0 them 
cither name or posterity in Ireland*." The ^earl of 
Casdehairen, a. catholic, <mlls it a rebellion ; and adds, 
'' all the water in the sea cannot wash it off that 
station [the Irish], it having been begun most bloodily 
on the English in that kingdom, in a time of settled 
peace, without the ieast occasion given V* Lord 
Clarendon also relates, ^' That great multitudes of the 

• OitQiy of the Irish Bebellion. Svo. land. 100. * Pre&ce to 

his Memoirs, printed in 12mo)i LonU, 1680. 
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of ZQ&X for the kin^, and lu^tre^ of ^hepar* 

hhh jRoaiaii catbolicks ia ^ province of Ul&t^, js^d 
ithortly after in other provinces and part9 of .ibe kiogr 
Aomi Ittwultuously assembled together, put tbenwelves 
in aifms, seized upoa the towns^ oastles^ apd bosses 
bcioDgiiig to the prot^staats, which by their fQtce 
^hey could possess themsdves of; and with most 
jbaibaroiit ciroumatances of .cruelty, witbip the space 
lof leas ihan ten days^ murthered an incredible number 
x>f protefitants, men, women, and children^ promiscu- 
ously, withoat distinction of f^ge or sex, of any who 
were within reach of their power* They who escaped 
best, were robbed of all ih/ey had, to theU very shirts, 
and so turned naked, to endnre the sharpness of the 
«eaM»i} and by that means, and for want of Relief, 
ttany tfaousancb tnf them perished by huoger .and 

cold*."-^ Various are the isccounts given us of the 

numbers that perished in this barb^ous maasacre^ 

Mr. Hume observes, '' That, by some computal^ions, 

idiose who perished by all those cruelties, are nia^e to 

amdiint to a hundred and fifty, or two hup^red 

thottsaod men : by the most moderate, and probably 

;the molt reasonable account^ they must have been 

near forty thousand ^^ It w^re to he wished Mr. 

Hume had told us where this moderate, ^^af^q^ble 

' aceoiMH is to be found : . for my own parJ;^ I have 

sougbtfor it in vain. Thosi^ :who^ one wpuid f,hivk, 

ahouM have been beat in&nrmed, make a very ili^ei^idt 

caleulation. Milton, in the oeoond ^tiou of .his 

:Ioanoela«t^» haa the £oUowiiig pa&s^fe; /'The le- 

fbeliioa. and horrid ma«saore ^ English pi^ote&tants >n 

. Ireland, to the number of 154,000 in the province of 

Ulster only,, by their own computatiou; which added 

*» Histoiy, p. 300. 
5 
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liament, and the manner of Charles's be*- 

to the otber three^ makes up the total sum of that 
slaughter, in all likelihood, four times as great ^/* 
According to this computation, the numbers must 
have been 616,000.- This probably: is much too large. 
— ^May says, " the persons murthered Within the space 
of one month were about 200,000 **."-~Sir John 
Temple, who had the best means of information, 
assures us, *^ That since the rebellion firiKt broke out, 
unto the time of the cessation made Sept. 15, 1643^ 
which was not full two years after, above 300,000 
British and protestants were cruelly murthered in coM 
blood, destroyed some other way, or expelled out of 
their habitations, according to the strictest conjecture 
and computation of those who seemed best to mider- 
'stand the numbers of English planted in Ireland, bc^ 
sides those few that perished in the beat of . fight, 
during the war".'* Th^ earl of Castlehaven indeed, 
who had been of council with the Irish, and si leader 
of their armies, endeavours to maintain against Sir 
John and others, 'f That not a twentieth part of the 
English protestants, who w^re said to be massacred, 
were really murthered in that rebellion, many^hundredis 
of* those, who are in Sir John's lists of the slain, being 
known to be alive several years after his repctt't was 
made; and his sum total far exceeds the produce of 
his particulars, though (in several places, to*nlagnify 
his numbers) he repeats t^e same names of persons, 
with the same circumstances of their sufferitigs V*-^ 
It is not my business to enter into a controversy about 
the number destroyed in this massacre i take it ait the 



• First published in 1650, reprinted at London for A. Millar, 1756. 4to. 
. p. 49. *» History, b. ii. p. 4. * History of the Irish RebellioD, 

p. 12. ' * NicholBon^ Irish Historicftl Library, p. 5S. Sro* Dublin » 
1724. 
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haviour towards them, helped not a little to 

lowest, it is large, and almost incredible, had we not 
such incontestable authority for it-*-" This rebellion," 
4ay« Perinchief, " yielded fresh matter of reproach to 
Ills majesty, to whose councils, at first secretly, they 
{the faction* in the English parliament] whispered^ and 
at last publicly iniputed,. that horrid massacre: which 
slanders wete coloured by the arts.of the Irish rebels, 
'WhQ> to. dishearten the English from any resistance, 
bragged that the queen was with their army; that the 
king would eonie amongst them with auxiliary forces; 
that they did but maintain his cause against the puri* 
tans; that they had the king's commission for what 
they did;, shewing indeed a patent that themselves 
had drawn, but thereto was affixed an old broad seal 
thiat li4d been /taken from an obsolete, patent out of 
. Famham-abbey, by one Plunket, in the presence of 
many of their lords and priests^ as was afterwards 
attested by thwe confession of majoy "." — i-The same 
aspersions are taken notice of,. in the Icon Basilike: 
,'Mt fell out,.aa a most unhappy advantage to some 
men's malice agains.t..me, that ly hen they had impi- 
;d^noe onotugh to lay. any thing *to my charge, diis 
bloody opportunity should be offered them, with 
which I mu^t be aspersed. Although there was nothing 
which could ibe more abhorred to me,, being so full of 
sin against God, disloyalty to myself, and. destructive 
to my subjects. Some men tgpk it verj' ill* not to be 
believed, when they affirmed that what the Irish rebels 
didji was done w^ith my. privity (at least), if not .by my 
commission* ^ut these knew tqo well, that it is no 
ne?vs for some of my subjects to fight, not only with- 
out my commission, but against my command and 
person too : yet all the while to pretend they fight by 

• Life of K. Charles, p. 19. 
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as any thing in wideniiig the breach be- 
that pretext. It appears that Sir . Phelim O'Neale 
chiefly, and he only at first, promoted that imposture. 

8. " O'Neale himself confessed the imposture on 
his tiyal, and at his execution. 

9. " It is ridiculous to mention the justification 
which Charles II. gave to the marquis of Antrim, as 
if he had acted by his father's commission. * Antrim 
had no hand in the first rebellion and massacre. He 
joined not the rebels till two years after, and he per- 
formed important services to the king, in sending over' 
a body of men to Montrose V* 

Thus have I given the reasons alleged by the friends 
of Charles, to prove he had no hand in the Irish 
rebellion. The impartiality of history requires a re- 
presentation of the arguments alleged against him, on 

this head, by his adversaries. The reader will 

remember, that I am no ways answerable for the con- 
clusiveness of the one side or the other. 

1. It is affirmed, that the king was ever friendly 
to the Irish papists. Milton, who alleges many 
proofs of it, may be consulted by the inquisitive 
reader**. I will add one or two, which I suppose fell 
not within his knowledge. 

The earl of Antrim, in a letter to lord Wentworth, 
dated York-house, July 17, 1638, has the following 
passage: "The marquis [of Hamilton] informs me, 
that the lord of Lome, who possesses part of my 
predecessors lands (being the nearest parts of Scotland 
to Ireland), is providing men and arms with all the 
power he has, which he says and gives out is to en- 
counter me. This man is my enemy, and what his 
intentions are I do not know ; but I thought, upon 

• History of Great Britain, toI. I. p. 304. in the note. ' * Milton's 
l»rosc Works, vol. T. p. 445. 
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this intelligence^ to move the king for' arms for his 
majeatie's service, and the better defence of my 
country"/' This, I suppose, he did, and his request 
was complied with by his majesty. For in a leJ:ter 
from Wcintworth to the king, dated Dublin, 28th 
July; 1638, ffe have the following passage. " The 
" earl of Antrim shall be observed, as your majesty hath 
directed. I wish his performance may answer tbe^ 
expectation it seems is had of him. For me, that 
must in all particulars unloose my heart towards all 
other respects, as oft as I am honoured to be heard by 
my gracious master, I neither hope much of his 
parts, of his power, or of his affections. His lortlship 
lately writ to me to be furnished of arms, and that the 
magaFme for them might be kept at Coleraine^ Com- 
municate this with the council here I durst not; for I 
am sure they would never advise such a strength to 
be intrusted with a grandchild of the earl of Tyrone : 
and for myself, I hold it unsafe any store of arms 
should ]ye so near the great Scotish plantations in 
those parts ;* lest, if their countrymen grow trouble* 
some, and they partake of the contagion, they might 
chance to borrow those weapons of his lordship for a 
longer time, and another purpose, than his lordship 
would find cause to thank them for. They are shrewd 
children, not won much by courtship^ especially from 
a Roman catholick. I beseech your majestie's further 
directions in this particular, which shall be obeyed **." 
It appears indeed, that Wentworth had no good 
opinion of Antrim's designs; for in a letter, written 
to his majesty the 1 1th of August following, speaking 
ef some troops newly raised, be says, " If the earl of 
Antrim hear of the raising of these troops, your majesty 
will have him a suitor for one ; but I beseech you he 

*Strafforde'8 Letters, vol. II. p. 184. See alsa a passage from lord 
WfOtwortb in thv note p5, " Id. p. 1 87* 
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may not be admitted^ as a dibg that would be ^i^tpl^^^ 
ittg to all tbe English on this side : bis religion, nor 
yet his descent (b^g the grand-child and son of your 
majesty' knows whom), sort not well with it; aadJ ant 
upon very probable reason for believingjr. that iathe 
way of pretending jserviee, but. doiog nothing for your 
majesty, he attentively wateheth to do sometbtng for 
his own fortune and power, for which hereafier to thank 
himself far more than your majesty V 

The king was far enough from being moved b^' these 
representations from his purposes of kindness to An* 
trim ; for in a letter, written fr<>m. Woodstock the 30th 
of the same month, to the lofd deputy, he expresses 
himself as follows : — r^' There jrests nothing but the par- 
ticular of the earl of Antrim to answer, wh(|se profes- 
sions have been so free and noble at thi« time^ that (as 
I have promised) indeed be deserves to be recom- 
mended to you; which at his coming oyer to you» I 
wish you to take notice pf to him. But to have the 
command of a magazine of arms, I I^v^ to you and 
the council there to jndge how far ye will trust any one 
in that kind, of his profession in religion. To conclude 
this, I would have you favour and couutenapqe him as 
much as any one of his profession in religion \" 

In a letter, written the 2atb of Jan. following, his. 
majesty.tells the lord deputy, '^ That be shoyld be glad 
if he could find some way to furnish tbe earl of Antrim 
with arms, though he be a Roman catholicjk; for he 
may be of much use to me at this time> to shake loose 
upon the earl of Argyle *"/' 

Lord Wentworth again and again represented tbo 
earl as poor, unexperienced, incapable of conducting 
any important affab, and withal mischievously bent. 
But his orders from the king were express^ and there 
wa^ no farther room for refusing him. *^ If it be pos^ 

•Strafibnle's Letters, vol 11. p. 204. *Id.p.5n. H^p^SnS. 
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sible,"^says the khi|^ in another letter, wrklcn Ap. II, 
16399 to the lord deputy, '^ it is most fir Aat AMtim 
be set upon Argyle, and I shall no* ways desp&ir of the 
success, 90 that you lead die design, whereof I find hmt 
most desirous. Therefore I desire you n^t to shun it^' 
but to assist him all you can in it V *' Up<»i the re- 
ceipt of his majestie's letter, lord Antrim sent to the 
O'Neales, O'Haras, the O'Lurgans, (if I mistake not 
that name," says lord Wentworth),* " the Mac Gen- 
nises, the Mae Guyres, the Mac Mafaons, the Mac Don- 
nels, (as many Oes and Macs as would startle a Whole 
council-board on this side to hear of) and all his other 
friends, reqiiiriiig them, in his majestie's nsnne, to meet 
him with their forces ; so as this business now is be- 
come no secret, but the common discourse both of his 
lordship and the whole kingdom K" 

Lord Wentworth still contrnued to represent the 
folly of his undertakings, and the danger of trusting 
him with power. At length his majesty ordered secret 
tary Windebank to write him word, **That his reasons 
against the work itself, in the way he [Antrim] pro- 
posed il^ aud the dangerous consequenees it must 
necessarily produce, are very solid and unansweraible : 
nevertheless," adds he, " his majesty will Qot hare the 
earl discouraged, but rather heartened as much as niay 
be ; and likes your lordships advice in the end of your 
dispatch very wdl, that the designs may rest till the 
next spring; aqd in the mean time so earried, as nei** 
ther the earl be discouraged, nor set at liberty from 
bis undertaking, but that such use may be made of 
him as maybe for the advantage of his* majestie's 
service*/' 

But farther, the &vour in which the Irish catholics 
were with the king, appears from an extravagant gnrant 
made by him to the earl of St. Alban*s and Climrivard t 

• Striilbnl«*s tetUrs, vol. tl p. 5W. * W. p .300. « Id. p. 3SG. 
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*^ a grant of divers lunid^^aDd teoementis of a large ex* 
tent and vahie, containiDg a gi-eat part of the county of 
Galway, where .the peofile, besides their idlemess and 
want of manufactures, were in a manner nrhoUy Popish 
and Irish, not a Protestant or Englishman • of .note in 
the whole county, extreamly addicted in their affections 
to Sp^in, and accommodated with fit harbours to com- 
ply with them*." The lord deputy and council drew 
up a very strong remonatrance against the casrying it* 
into execution; in which, among many other things, 
it is observed, that ''It hath been the constant endea* 
vour of .this state [the Irish] to break the dependences 
which gresM. lords draw to themsdves, of followers, 
tenants^ and neighbours, and make the subject to hdd 
immediately of the crown, and not to be liable to the 
distresses of great lojrds; whichcourse, if it be useful 
in other parts of this kingdom, is most necessary here. 
For partly by reason of this earl's large patents, and 
many tenures on him thereby .gi*aiited; partly by his 
commission of presidency in .that oounty, which ihakes 
him little less or other than a count palatine; and 
partly by the power which tbe popish clergy have with 
the people there; this state. Imth found very little obe^ 
dience in any thing wherein that earl and clergy have 
not been pleased to concur, and in future times the 
danger thereof may be sooner felt than prevented, as 
by some examples in our neighbour kingdom we may 
easily foresee ^". But bis majtety's pleasure, was to 
have the grant passed, notwithstanding all tJiat could 
be alleged ; though, iu the opinion of the lord deputy, 
'' he had. much better have given him* one. hundred 
thousand pounds out of his coiFers in ready money ^J' 

3. It is alleged that Chajries's ^ood affections to the 
rebels is manifest, from the tenderness with. which \» 
always spoke of and treated thein. There was no pro* 

•,'§|trafforie's Lettew, vol. 11. p. 366. ^ Id. p. 3C7. . ^ I* f *^^ 
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tfamaliod or^^ed agaiast die rebels till JMvafy 1641 » 
and when k was pirititedy then il wa« q{ lUUe effieots 
far his majesty expretaly poukinfinded the pointer *^ to 
print not ^born * forty QopieS|.aiid to forbear to malice 
any further publication of theni till hia pieaKnna be fur- 
ther signified''." — Mr. Wood^ 9peaking of Sir JQdward 
Walker^ aay% liiaA '^ with greal diligenee and obser- 
vation he bad committed to writing, in a paper-bod^; 
the several occurrenees that passed in the king's tony, 
and the victories obtained by bia mi^sty over hi» xcm 
beliious subjects^ .the book was seiised ^i at the battle 
o£ Naseby, by some of the foroes belonging to the par-* 
liament, then victors. Afterwards it wlui presented to 
their general, called .Sir Thomas Fairfax, who pemsing 
it, found one passage therein> whieh was very obaerva*^ 
ble to him, viz. That whereai^ he [Walker] bad taken 
occasion to. speak of the Irish, and palled diem rebels ; 
his majesty, who before that time l»ld perusiod the book, 
didy among several alterations made ^hereiawith bis 
own hand, pnt oat the word rebels with his^ pep, mi 
over it wrote Irish V' — Milten observes, iiiat "thia 
chapter [conceming the Irish rebellioui in tiie Icon 
Basilika],. if nothing else^ may suffice tp discover bis 
good affections to the rebels ; which, in this that foW 
lows, too notoriously appears ; impuiiDg ihh instirrec- 
tion to ' the piepostcaroils tigour and unreasonable se« 
verity, the cov^oas »eal and uncharitable fury of some 
men ;' (these. ' some mm* by his continual paraphrase, 
are meant the parliament); * and lastly, to the fear of 
utter extirpation.' If the rebels had fee'd some advo- 
cate to speak partially and sophistically in their de* 
fence, he isonld hardly have dasded better ; yet, neVer* 
Iheless, wjcmld have proved himself no other than a 
plausible deceiver ^" 



* Rusbworth, vol. IV. p. 473. * Wood's Fasti, voL II. c. It. 
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. 4;'f MaeMahoun,wbo was to joinllte lord Mac Gakfe 
for the sutprising the castle of DabHo, being tak^ 
and exatnined at the rack, confessed that the ongiM* 
6( the rebellion was brought to them ont of England 
by the Irish committee, employed to his majesty for 
the redress of grievances •." 

5. Stress was laid by the lofds and commons oa 
"the general profession of thie rebels in all parts of 
that kingdom [Ireland^ that the canse oi their nsing 
was to preserve his majesty and the qneen from bemg 
oppressed by the pnritan parliament, and that it was 
by their consent. That they knew well, the best la 
England would side with them; that ihey had go^ 
warrant in Mack and white for what they did. Their 
calling the English army parliament-rogues, and trai- 
tors to the queen ; and telling them, at the beginarag 
of the rebellion, before any appearances of war here, 
that ere long they should see England as much m blood 
as Ireland then was. That they had their party m 
England and Scotland, which should keep both king- 
doms so busy at home, that thely should not send any 
aid against them; with a multitude of such lite ex- 
pressions from the Irish of the best qi«hty and de- 

^e! Mr. Jephson, a member of the house of commons, 
at a conference before both houses, delivered himself 
in these words : « At my late being at Oxford, finding 
the lord Dillon and the lord Taaffe in favour at court, 
I acquainted the lord Faulkland, his majesty's secretary, 
that there were two lords about the Ising, who, to his 
majesty's great dishonour, and the great discoarage- 
, ment of his good subjects, did makense of bis majefsty's 
name to encourage the rebels s to make this appear, I 
informed him, that I had seen two letters, sent by the 
lord Dillon and the lord Taaffe, to the lord of Muskerie, 



« RMbwortb, ToU V. p. 3W» 



^ cli^ef Bum in rebellion in Mnnst^ff^: mid one o£ibe 
Icisb' eommit^ .sent into .!^gl«^d^.ii^iQ|itmgi^ that 
tbougb it did not stsmd witb tbe edwimtoney of hii 
nugefttie's «ffiMriK |o. give him poblidi: . ^minlbeiMifiMf jsfsft 
that lus majesty wa$, well pleased, witb whtt be did, 
^nd would in tioie. give- him tbimks for it<pr.fiea|& to 
that puf pc^) ;. that tbesie let^jw irare^ ac^abyithe jopdi 
Incbiquine, the ctuef camQi«a»tor ctf the EftgliabiopfQMf 
in Muns^, and ^y hia a^rel^ry^ who bad Ji^^ cc^l 
^ them^ and that I was iready to justify as much* 
Whereupon, the, Iprd Faalk^ad;wa» pleased toaagr/^thiit 
they deserved to be banged. JBiUt lliaugh I staid 
there at Oxfordabont^week^ after this dbcovory made;^ 
I never was ca^ed^ to any ftu^r aaefiiBipt, nor a^jjr 
prejudice done to tbf^e^ tWP .l«i^ ; but .^y had tbe 
same freedom in court as before, for :aiigbt I could ob** 
serve or. bear jtj^ ^f contrary V 

7. The enri^yof LeicQsl^^ b<»og apfoinlied lord lifss* 
tenant of Irelf^i^d by his majesty^ was idesired. by the 
parliament speedily -to i^air tfaitbj^. ...Wiienmpou hit 
waited jon 'his mi^esiy.at York to ceeeiv^bisinstrcic-^ 
ticms 'y but *be ;Was for a lakig t^me. .put pff with wctfdl ; 
jEiud n^t oiily -so^ '^ but the king biding aufonoed that 
tiiere were certaip draught^-horses provided to be.sjQUjt 
into, belaud, his m^^^tyi told him he.ja9u§tbiyei.th#m 
§QT ^is, pwfi , use.r^Lwcester stjongly irei|(K>n$tr^ted 
againpt it ; bi|tan> vain : for the king g^vea.wanfwit, t4^ 
fetch idbe horses, and oom^anded one ^riAgton jon bis 
ali^ia^ce t<]^ e^fBcute it V' . > 

,^Qnthis<b^ itis.fi^rther alleged^ '^ Tbat th? pariiah 
ment and ad>^u$i9ifrs havmg designed $QPO {o0t,,mA 
500 hpfse^ for Jhe relief of Mun^ter,, ui^dcar the cotfir 
in^ndjof l<Hfd W;barton-:and when notbipg was wwtr 
ing hilt a commission to the lord Wharton, tpepi^^e 
him for that service, no commission could be obtained 

D d « 
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from his aiAJesty; by reason whereof, limerick was 
t^oUy loBitf aad the proYiiicii} of Munstinr in greatdis-' 
iMfts* That doihes, provided by the parliament for 
Ae tft»p8 ilk Iralandy wete seieed by his majesty's offi- 
eu^ here f ft Bnglattd, Thut his majtsty^s forces were 
•o quartered an and about the common toads to Ire- 
kmd/tbat timlher nmaef, do^iev, tictiiab, or o^^ 
fWOfiiiM OMld pass thither by land i^riri) any safety. 
Thai captaio Kettleby die admiral, and dtr Hemry Strad^ 
lihyllieviitte^idEairal of the ships/ which were directed 
aa-lie vfoii thecoairt of Ireland> to annoy the rebels, 
and to pievent the bringing to them ammmiltion and! 
ralief faom iomgn parts, #ere both eaHed away front 
that eispk^yaMat by his ma$«sty's command; and by 
nasonof their dq^artafe from fte coast of Mnnster, 
tile fcMa thoehad vecieiTed p^^Wder, ammntiition, and 
relief from foreign parts */' Whoever WonH see more 
en this labieot, VMiy eonaalt '&e answer of the h<^se of 
aomnons to his majesty^ message of the I5th of Ang. 
1648, irom which the above ib extracted. 

a The eetsirtaoa made by the rebels, S^. 1643, 
alter the war had been carried on "^ by the English 
ftom tiie first landing ^f their fei^es out of '^igland, 
^ith so great success, as that, in all the enc<^unters they 
had with the rebels dnring> that time, they never re- 
Iseived any scorn or defeats; bat went on victoriously, 
heaiting th^m down in allpartsof the kingdom K" — 
^ This cessation," says lonl Clarendon, ** made and 
continued with those rebels, though prtideiitly, eharita- 
My, and necessarily entered into [were not the English 
always Tictofioas], had beeii the most unpopular act 
ihe king had ^ver done, and had wrongfully contri-^ 
bttted to die reputation of die two houses of parii^- 
»eiitV* 



* Ruthwort6» ToK IV. p. 77ff. ^ Temple'f Rittory of the IKi^ 
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Lord Lausdown, speakiag of this same affair^ calls it 
^' that fatal cessation witK the rebels, a^ mveb exdaimr 
ed against by the king's friends^, at Oxford, as, by bis 
enemies at Westminster'^." By tbis cessaUon ,0 goo4 
part of tbe regiments se^t to Ireland was ddl^ IhicIi^ 
and in a manner forced to figbt against tbe pArUagXM^ 
i>{ England. — Milton, with great seeming foxcepjpjiMHgk 
Charles .on tbis bead in tbe following words. ^^.Tbat 
we may yet see further bow much be was their fvim^ 
after that the parliament bad broog^t tbwi efe$f 
where either to famine, or a low condition^ be, to give 
jthem all the respite and advaqtages tbej could dmii^, 
without advice of parliament, to whom be biodself bad 
committed the managing of that wa]r> inakes a oeiM- 
tion; in pretence to relieve tbe protestants ^overboiiK 
there with nnmbers,' but, as tbe eyeot proved^ to Biifh 
port the papists^ by diverting and drawMig over the 
English army there, to bis own service bene agaiait 
* the parliament j for that the protestants were then cm 
the winning band^ it must needs be plain; who not- 
withstanding tbe miss of those forces, wbicH ^t tbeir 
landing here mastered, without great difficulty, great 
part of Wales and Cheshire, yet made a shift to keep 
their own in Ireland V^ 

. 9. The employing tbe earl of Glamor^n to nego- 
tiate with tbe rebels, in order lo bring over a body of 
them for bis service against the parliament of England, 
has been deemed no way favourable to thccbarftcter of , 
Charles in this affair* 

. The negotiations of Glam^rg^n witb the pope's mm- 
tio are vejy curious : the truth of them cannot, I thinks 
well be doubted by tbe considerate and impartial reader 
pf tbe Enquiry into the Share which K. Charles L bad 
in the Transactions of the Earl of Glamorgan, and tbe 
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Appendix lately added. To these I must refer such as 
didse to have iafcNrmation on this head\ 

10. Charles II. in a letter directed to the duke of Or- 
mood and the lords of the council in Ireland, dated July 
•roth, 1663, says expressly, that the " referees, after 
eeTeral meetings, and perusal of what had been offered 
•to tbem by the marquis [of Antrim], have reported to 
m, that they have seen several letters, all of them the 
hftod'^writing of our royal father, to the said marquis^ 
and several instructions concerning his treating and 
joining with the Irish, in order to the king's service, 
by reducing to their obedience, and by drawing some 
fdrces from them for the service of Scotland. That 
besides the letters and orders under his majestie's hand, 
itey have received sufficient evidence and testimony of 
«evefal private messages and directions sent from our 
royal father, and from our royal mother, with the 
•privity and with the directions of the king our father ; 
by which they are persuaded, that whatever intelli- 
gence, coitespondence, or actings the said marquis had 
vith the confederate Iri^h catholicks, was directed or 
allowed by the said letters, instructions, and direc- 
tions; and that it manifestly appears to them, that 
the king our father was well pleased with what the 
marquis did, after he had done it, and approved the 
same.^' — And again, says his majesty, " We cannot in 
justice but, upon the petition of the marquis df Antrini, 
and after the serious and strict inquisition into his 
actions, declare unto you, that we do find him inno- 
cent from any malice or rebellious purpose against the 
Crown; and that what he did by way of coiTespond- 
ence, or compliance with the Irish rebels, was in order 
to the service of our royal father, and warranted by 
iiis instructions, and the trust reposed in him; and 
^hat the benefit thereof accrued to the service of the 

f See also Castlehiiven^s Mem^rs^ p. ^9^ . 
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fweeo his majesty and his parliam^it, was 

crown, and not to the particular advantage and beiieAt 
of the marquis*/* j 

If this account given by Charles II. be true, hk 
father must have had more hand in the Irish rebeJliite 
.than his friends conld have wished. For though Mr. 
Hume is so very positive to the contraiy, nothing is 
more certain than that Antrim had a hand in the first 
rebellion in Ireland. — Dr.Borlace says expressly, ''that 
-the marquis of Antrim, from the beginning, had 
pajssionately served them [the confederate catholick^ 
in their most intimate concerns^.'' Lord Clarenddlj 
speaking of Antrim, says, '' The rebellion drove hid 
lady [the dowager of Villiers duke of Buckingham] 
from Ireland, to find a livelihood out of her own estatie 
in England. — ^The earl of Antrim, who was a man of 
excessive pride and vanity, and of a very weak aiid 
narrow understanding, was no sooner without the 
counsel and company of his wife, than he betook him- 
self to the rebels*'.'' If this is not sufficient, I observe 
further, that in the declaration of the lords an4 
commons concerning the rise and progress of the Irish 
rebellion, dated July 25, 1643, we have the follow- 
ing words: ^'.The earl of Antrim, a notorious rebej^ 
ivas taken by the Scots army in Ulster, and imprisoned 
there, upon suspicion of high treason. To avoid his 
tryal, he brake prison, and fled into the north parts of 
England, and hath been with the queen at York a long 
time; from whence he was sent to the febels of Ulster 
with secret instractions, and had ammunition assigned 
.him by the queen's directions**.*' It was nothing near 
two .years from the breaking put of the rebellion that 

* See the Letter at latge in Truth broug|)t to light, p. 21. See alM 
Burnet, vol. L p. 56. ^ History of the Irish Rebellion, p. 199. foj. 

Lond. 1680. * ClarendOD^ fol. IV. p. #07. f Hushwerth^ vpU 

V. p.353. " ' ' 
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the impcftchment of the lord Kiinboltein^» 

.this was published to the world. ^These are die 

principal arguments urged against Charles, on the 
htad ef the Irish rebellion. For his 'memory's sake, 
and for the credit of human nature, it were to be 
wished that they may have less real than seeming fc^ce. 
I know not that I hare omitted any thing in his vindi- 
cation: I may be mistaken; but if I have, it is merely- 
through ignorance or inadvertency: for nothing b 
m6re mean and base than to attempt to conceal the 
[truth of history. The reader here is carefully to re- 
^mcmber, that diose who think worst of this prince, do 
not suppose him consenting or even privy to the 
massacre. This is too black a thing for him to be 
charged with, even by his foes. But what is, alleged 
against him is, that he excited tlie Irish to appear. in 
arms, master the protestants, and help the king against 
bis parliament* 

*• The impeachment of the. lord Kimbolton, Denzil 
Holies, &cj Charles, who never regarded the privi- 
leges of parliament, being greatly vexed to find that 
the stream ran against him, determined to avenge 
himself on those whom he deemed to be the authora of 
the opposition made to his will. For this end. Sir 
Edward Herbert, the king's attorney-general, by his 
majesty's command, accused the si^ above-mentioned 
persons of high treason. The lords, before whom Mr. 
attorney had appeared, sent notice to the commons, 
that some of their members had this charge advanced 
i^ainst them. At the same time information was alio 
brought them, that several persons we^e seditag up 
the trunks, doors, \and papers belonging to Mr..Pym, 
Mr. Holies, and the rest of the five members. The 
house of commons, on this news, made an order for 
the resisting those concerned in such proceedings, and 
detaining them in safe custody; and withal desired <a 
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Denzil Holies, Sir Arthur Ha^ri^, Mr, 
Pym, Mr. Hambden, aad. Mr. Strode, of 

conference with the lords, touching the breach' of 
privilege. Whilst this latter was in agitation, a Ser- 
jeant at arms, being sent by the king, was admitted v 
intb the house, where he, in his majesty's name, de- 
manded the five gentlemen, and told them, he was 
commanded to arrest them for high treason. The 
cmnmous hereupon made an humble application to the 
khig, btit ordered, the members to keep thdr seats in 
the house. Whereupon, on the 4th of January, 1641^ 
infbrtnation being given them that endeavours would 
be used that day to apprehend the five members, the 
liouse required them to depart. They had no sooner 
obeyed, than his majesty with his guards entered the 
iiouse ; '^ and as he passed up towards the chair he 
jcast his eye on the right hand, near the bar of the 
house, where* Mr. Pym used to sit; but his majesty 
sot seeing htm there (knowing him well), went up to 
the chair, and said, ' By your leave, Mr. speaker, I 
must borrow your chair a little;' whereupon the 
speaker came but of the chair, and his majesty stept* 
up into it After he had stood in the chair a while^ 
casting his eye upon the members as they stood up 
uncovered, but could not observe any of the five 
members to be there ; nor indeed were diey easy to be 
discerned (had they been there) among so many bare 
faces, all standing up together^." Then his majesty 
made this speech. — — " I am sorry for this occasion of - 
my coming onto you: yesterday I sent a serjeant at 
•arms, upon a very important occasion, to apprehend 
some that by my command were accused of high 
treason; whereupon I did expect obedience, and not a 
lix^age. And 1 must declare unto you, thai albeit aa 

; ;. « BQsiiwoitli,>6l» IT. p. 471^ 47^1 49^ # / 
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high treason, by the attomey-generalj raad 
his majesty's coming in person with a guard 

king that ever was in England shall be more i^areful of 
your priviledges, to maintain them to the uttermost of 
his power, than I shall be ; yet you must know, that 
in cases of treason no person hath a priviledge* And 
therefore I am come to know, if any of these persons 
that were accused are here: for I must tell you, gentle- 
ipen, that so long as these persons that I have accused 
^for no slight crime, but treason) are here, I cannot 
.expect that this house will be in the right way that I 
do, heartily wish it : therefore I am come to tell you, 
♦that I must have tliem wheresoever I find them. Well, 
since I see all the birds are flown, I do expect from 
•you, that you shall send them unto me as soon as they 
return hither. But I assure you, on the word of a 
king, I never did intend any force; but shall proceed 
against them in a legal and fair way, for I never 
meant any other. And now, since I see 1 qannot do 
iwhat I came for, I think this no unfit occasion to 
repeat what I have said formerly: that whatsoever I 
have done in favour, and to the good of my subjects, I 
do mean to maintain it. I will trouble you no more; 
\mt tell you, I do expect, as soon as they come to the 
bouse, you will send them to me; otherwise I must 
^ake my own course to find them." 

'f When the king was looking jEibout the house^ the 
speaker standing below the chair, his majesty asked 
:him, * Whether any of these persons were in the bouse f 
whether he saw any of them ? and where they were P 
To which the speaker, falling on his knee, thys an* 
liwered: 

.. . * May it please youf majesty, 
L . f I have neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak in 
this pliice, but, as the house is pleased to direct me, 
wliose servant ) nm h^e^ mi hiuably beg your mih 
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to demand tkem of the house; This greati j 
alarmed both houses of parliament, and 
made them cast about for thdr own* secu« 

jesty^s pardon, that I cannot give any other answer 
than this, to what your majesty is pleased to demand 
of me.' ' 

• '^ The king having concluded his speech, went out 
of the house again, which was in great disorder; and' 
many members cried out aloud, so as he might hear 
them, Priviledge! Priviledge! and forthwith adjourned 
till the next day; at one of the clock*/' This actioii 
of his majesty's was, the next day, declared by ** the 
house of commons to be a high breach of the rights 
^nd priviledge of parliament, and inconsistent with, 
the liberties and freedoni thereof*/' 
' In short, the commons adjourned themselves for 
several days> and appointed a committee to sit in 
Ouildhail. The king proclaimed the accused members 
traitors; but they were- vindicated by the parliament, 
as well as protected and caressed- by the city of 
London, who conducted them on the 11th of Jan. 
following, in great pomp to Westminster; froift 
whence the king with his family had retired the day 
before to Hampton-court.-*-^* It cannot be expressed,** 
says Clarendon, ^^ how great a change there appeared to 
be in the countenance and minds of all sorts of people'^ 
in town and country, upon these late proceedings of 
the king. They, who had before even lost their spirits, 
♦having lost their Credit and reputation, except amongst 
the meanest people, who could never have been made 
-use of by them, when the greater should fcnrsake them; 
and so despaired of ever being able to compass their 
^es^ns of .malice or ambition (and some of them had 

♦ Rastworth, vol. !V; p. 4f 6. See also Pftfltamentaiy Wrtoiy, vol X. 
p. 164, * H.pa67, * 
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rity, as well as for what they deemed to be 

^ for the common good. The power, there- 

f<»re, of the militia was strenuously demand- 

fesomed their old resolations of leaviiig the kiagdcNB); 
now again recovered greater oourage tbaa eyer> and 
quickly foand that their credit and reputation was a$ 
great as ever it had beai, the court being reduced to 
% lower condition, and to more disesteem and neglect 
than ever it had undergone. All that they bad formerly 
0aid of plots and conspiracies against the parliament, 
^bich had before been laughed at, wm now thought 
4nie and real; and all their fears and jealousies looked 
Upon as the effects of their great wisdom and foresight. 
hA that had been whispered of Ireland, wa» now 
talked aloud and printed ; as aJl other seditious pam- 
^lets and libels w^re. The shops of the city generally 
fbttt up, as if an enemy were at their gate% ready to 
enter imd to plunder them; and the people in aU 
places at a g^ze, as if they looked only for directions, 
and were then disposed for any undertaking ^T 

And afterwards he observes, '^ That from this day 
we may reasonably date the levying of war in England ; 
whatsoever hath been since done, being but the supei^ 
'Structures upon those foundations which were ^en 
laid^^ Mr. Hume also attributes ^ ail the ensuing 
disorders and civil wars to this impeachment of lord 
Kimbolton and the five members*/' Mr. Whitlock 
in like manner observes, '^ diat this sudden action of 
the king's was the fiist visible and apparent ground of 
the ensuing troubles ^P The author of Icon Basilike 
.acknowkdges the inconvenimces brought on his ma- 
jesty hereby in the following words : '' My going to 
the house of commons to demand justice upon the five 

« qarendon^ ToLIV, p.377/ Md.p.dS3, f Hnne'i. 

History, p. 31Sb \ tVbitlock'i Mem9ria|«, ^.58; ' . , 
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ed bjT them, andas srtiffly r^kt$ed by Charies. 
This gave rise to a civil war*^^ which iti a* 

members, was an act which alky enemies loaded with 
all theobloqaies and exasperations they could. It filled 
indifferent men with great jealousies and fears; yea^ 
and many bf my friends resented it ad a motion rimg 
rather from passion than reason, and not guided with 
fuch discretion as the touchiness of those times r^ 
quired*/' Nofr could less wdl be expected from such 
an action as this : for it was apparent to the whole 
world, (bat his majesty looked on these men as his 
enemies, merely on account of what they had done in 
parliament, in which the majority of the houses had 
concurred with them; and therefore eveiy man who 
had thus eoncun^d, had reason to expect the like 
treatment, the consequence of Which could b§ nothing; 
less than the destruction of the members, dind the sul^^ 
Tcrsion of the liberties of the people. From Charles'* 
treatment of Loudon ^ may be guessed how he wottld 
have usdd these members, had he once got them inta 
his power. 

^' The disputes about the militia gave rise tan civil 
,War.] Heylin, speaking concerning the king's going^ 
to the house and demanding the five members, says, 
** This was voted by the house of commons, for such 
an unexpiable breach of priviledge, that neither the 
king's qualifying of that action, nor his desisting from 
the prosecution of that impeachment, nor any thing 
that he could either say or do, would give satisfaction ; 
nothing most satisfy their jealousies, and secure their 
fears, but the putting the Tower of London into their 
• hands, together mth the command of the royal navy; 
as also of the forts, castles, and the train bands of the 
kingdom, all comprehended under the name of the 

* Xiof Ch«ilefl*s Works^ p. 650. * See note 5% * 
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short time extended over the whole. king* 
4om^ divided friends and families, and filled 

militia V We are told also the same by Charles 
himtfelfi when on the scaffold. '' All the world knows 
that I never did begin a war first with %he two houses 
of parliament; and I call God to.witnessi to whom I 
must shortly make an account, that I never did intoid 
to incroach upon their priviledges : they began upoa 
me; it is the militia they began upon; they confest 
that the militia was mine ; but they thought it fit for 
to have it from me V That the parliament ibougbt 
it fit to have the militia |rom Charles, is evident. The 
preamble to the ordinance, concerning the militia, is 
in the following words : '' Whereas there has been, of 
late, a most dangerous and desperate design upon the 
house of commons, which we have just cause to 
believe to be an effect of the bloody counsels of papists,, 
and other ill-affected persons, who hav^e already raised 
a rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland ; and by reason 
of many discoveries, we cannot but fear they will pro- 
ceed, not only to stir up the like rebellion and. insur- 
tections in this kingdom of England, but also to back 
them with forces from abroad; for the safety there- 
fore of his majesty's person, the parliament and kii%- 
dom, in this time of imminent danger, it is ordaitted% 
&c.'' This was read and agreed to by the lords, Feb. 
16, 1641; and ordered to be presented to the king by 
the lords Stamford and Grey, 

Lord Clarendon says, *^ This ordinance was the most 
avowed foundation of all the miseries that followed'/' 
Both houses of parliament made applications to his 
majesty to give his assent to it; but he refusing, they 

. « Li^ of Laud, p. 5OO1. *> King Charles's VTorks, p. 2P% 

* 'Parliamentary History, vol. XL p. 285 i Clarendon, vol. 11. p. 43U 
• Id. ih. 
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abnost every comer with* terror and blood- 

▼ery plainly tell him, in a declaration df March 1, 1641, 
** They are inforcedy in all humility, to preteat, that if 
your majes^ shall persist in that denial, the dangea^ and 
distempers of the kingdom are aiich as will endive na 
longer delay: but unless you shall be graciously pleaded 
to assure them, that you -will speedily apply your royal 
assent ta the sa|»sfaetion of their former desires, they 
stmll be enforced, for the safety :of your, majesty and 
your kingd<»ns, to dispose of the. militia^ by .theauthO'* 
rity of botbhousesi in such manner as hath been pro^ 
pounded to your majesty, and they resolve to do it ai>« 
ccwrdingly*." The king^ however, remained inflexible^ 
Whereupon it was^ resolved by the commons, and tki^ 
sented to by the lords, ''That the. kingdom be pu» 
forthwith into a posture of defence, by authoriA^y of 
parliament, in such a way as is alre^^y agreed on hjt 
both houses^." Accordingly the ordinance: passefd 
the house of lords on the 5th of the same mo;ith^ jtho 
king's name and authority bein^ wholly left out of iU 
It would be tiresome to the reader to mention what.fiu?^ 
ther passed on this subject. Those who aire desirbiu^ 
of information, may consult Rushworths CoUectipftSi 
or the Parliamentary History. All I shall say more^i^ 
that the parliament proceeding in settling thei miUtt£^ 
and requiring persons concerned to put it in.execuiion^ 
the king. forbad it, and on the contrary sent foith his 
commission of array, which by .theiwo houses, wasdet 
clared to be illegd. Thus some obeying the. kiu^, 
others the parliaoient, oppositions aiose, knd blpws^ 
ensued, till at last the whole kingdom was involved^^ 
blood. .V. 

In the passage above quoted, Charles deolaresj, 
y^ That the parliament .confessed that th&n»iUtiaw'9# 

f Pariiamentary History, rph X. .p, 3ST. ^ W. p. 329. 
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shed. To such an unhappy state were vrt^ 

his ;. but tbey thought it fit to have it ftbm'bim." Tlnw 
is not an exact repreBentation of thdr opinion. Vof 
though Mr. Palmer, Mr. Hyde^ Mr. Bridgmani and di<' 
Ters others, eminent lawyers and gentlemen, gaire their 
opioions positiTely against the bill, and left the house 
upon the passing of it; yet ^ the lord Littleton [lordt 
keeper] was most confident for the legality of It, and 
diTers other lawyers and gentlemen of the short robe 
were clearly for it : and that the lords and cominonsi 
in case of the king's minority, sickness, or absence, 
had done the same^." However, it must be conferaed 
the parliament, had they not been urged by considera^ 
tions of their own and the kingdom's safety, probably 
would never have thought of assuming this power. 
For Whitlock tells us it was urged, as arguments in 
iavoor of the parliament's passing the ordinance, 
^ That the business ^of Ireland, and other threatning 
dangers, gave too much caus^ of fears and jealousies 
to the parliament, and to stand upon their guard, and 
for defence of themselves and the kingdom: without 
which the king would so grow upon them, and his evil 
counsellors so prevail, that they would undoubtedly 
bring their designs to pass, of a speedy introducing of 
popery and tyranny; whereas, if tbey saw "^ the parlia* 
ment in a good posture of defence, and that the people 
^ould generally adhere to them, as no doubt but! that 
they would, that then the king would be brought to a 
good accommodation and agreement with his pariia^ 
ment, without a blow to be struck between them: 
whereby they should preserve the just righu and Iiber<» 
ties of the subject, the priviledge of parliament, and 
themselves and their friends, and the piotestant reli- 
gion, from ruin ; which, without this appearance onljT 

^ WUttodk, p. 59^ 
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then reduced! However, the rootivfs^ o^ 

of mm%y or pewer \» ami, if tbcce sboold bQ oc^s^mip 
would unavoidably be brouglrt to pass.*' — Avki Ue fgj^ 
thef tells us, ^* That the moat powerful and apt^iyf 
members solemnly protested, that they had not ^§ 
l^ast purpose or ii^itentioa of any war with th^ kl^gf 
but to arm themseWes for theif necessary defence ^.'*-r-f 
In short, they thought they had great reason to di^* 
trust his majesty; and, thinking this, it is no woo4(^ 
they should ^ndeayour to provide for their own s§icur 
rity. In the answer to his majesty's message &o&l 
Newmarket) we have the following words, which m^rit 
the attention of the reader. f< To your mj^j^&ti^'s n^Kl 
question, whether you had denied any bill i^ tk^ ea^^ 
and security of your subjects? we widai w^ pwld stof 
in the midst of our answer. That wilih mudh tbmkfulf 
ness we acknowledge that your n^ajesty hath passed 
many good bills, full pf contentment and adiwita^ 
to your. people: but truth and necessity enforc^e i^s to 
add tbifi, that^ even in or ^bout .the tame of passing 
those bills, some ^design or other I^th been on Iqo|^ 
which, if it had taken eSkct, would not od)y ^vie 4^, 
prived us of A^ fruit of tfao»e bills, but have r^dpq^ 
tis to a worse condition of coisfusion than ihat wh^cein 
ihe parliament fonn^ ns^." This was a bom^tbru»t. 
Milton, «sp^king on this subject, has the f0Hfming 
passages "He [Charles] wa^ dso mising ipnoea iu 
London, pDetende^dly tp secv£ P^ortngd, but wiith mr 
tent to seize .tlie Tower; intQ whifih idivers catmpn^c^^ 
«rjere ^y him sent, wuLh jxiany firewoi!kr9 and gi^nado^^ 
«hd mapjT gceat battering pi^aes (Wi^r^ jDOunt^d agaJMt 
Dbe i:ity. The' ixonrjt .was fortific^d with ammMui^op, 
land soldiery new li^lidi, wbo foUowed the Idn^ ^frpA^ 
JLondon, and appean&d at Kingstcn aoflie huuMioed^ pf 

*w^itiiick,p.ai9. 
vou XI. ,B,e 
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which this war was' entered into by the par- 
horse in a warlike maimer, with waggons of amnHini- 
tioQ after them: the queen in Holland was buying 
more, of which the parliament had certain knowledge, 
and had not yet so much as demanded the militia to be 
settled, till they knew both of her going over sea, and 
to what intent. For she had packed up the crown- 
jewels to have been going long before, had not the 
parliament, suspecting by the discoveries at Burrow- 
bridge what w(^ intended with the jewels, used means 
to stay her journey till the winter. Hull, and the ma- 
gazine there, had been secretly attempted under the 
king's hand; from whom (though in his declarations 
renouncing all thought of war) notes were sent over 
sea for supply of arms, wliich were no sooner come, 
but the inhabitants of Yorkshire and other counties 
V were called to arms, and actual forces raised, while the 
parliament were yet petitioning in peace, and had not 
one man listed*." Those who are acquainted with the 
history of the3e times, know there is some truth in 
what is here asserted, and therefore will not; wonder at 
the resolution of the parliament to hinder the king- 
firom executing his intentions. For, by the law of na- 
ture, all have a right to defend themselves, and* to 
make use of the means in their power. Nor could it 
reasonably have been expected by Charles, that those 
who had been ruled by him without and against law, 
afid whose destruction, as a free people, they were per- 
suaded he still meditated, his promises notwithstand- 
ing : I say, it could not have Ixjen reasonably expected 
that people thus used, in times of extremity, should 
keep themselves within the exact bounds of law, and 
thereby defeat the end of the law, their preservation. 
Had Charles himself observed the laws to which he 

« loonoclattes, 2d edit p. 41$ mad Parlianieiitaiy History, voL XI. p» 359. 
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lianitot^ have bymany^been deemed most' 
jiist; and.generom^*: though by others it 

was swoniy ao4. -dealt, sinceiely in the concessionr he 
had m^de ii^ this parliament, he might have retsuaedb 
the power, of the sword in his own ha»ds; but whi^n it 
^as believed,, upon i^eij.pro^able grovnds^ Aat he vnSj* 
ax heart, the same. maa. he . from the beginning of > Mi 
^e^gnh^d.been; when, those bj whpse- care, indu^larj^^ 
and. public spirit. hCv^had. been brought within bo^undsj 
yrere looked on. with hatred. by him, and^marked bu€r 
for dei^truQtiQn;. when, those who had counselled and 
advised him in his former illegal connes were the oh« 
jects of his esteem and regard, and all this firmly be^ 
lieyed by the managers in the two. houses: are we t0 
admire ^t^ or.blame their .proceedings i It was human 
nature,, and that not, corrupted and xlepraved ; but bu- 
rn^ Qiature as ^created by God himself, and as of right 
it ought to be,' and as indeed it always will and i;QUSt 
he, where it is not debased, by vassalage and chains, 
f . ^ The motiyes. on which the parliament .entered^ into 
the .war, have.been deemed just and gea^rous.] Here 
are my authorities. — Lord Holies, who had borne so 
great. a part in the transactions of these, times, and had 
.^^e^n so. intimately acquainted.with the prime managers 
. in bbth houses, speaks as follows.: " When in the be-. 
• ginningpf this parliament, in, the. year 1642, after some 
progress in a parliamentary way to the relieving of ' 
piany.of our grievances, and reforming .many abuses 
Jbioth in church and s.tate (for which we were not sufE* 
^lently thankful), it. pleas.ed God, in. his.just. judgment, 
ibr the punishment of our sins, to send a spirit of di* 
vision between king and parliament; and things grew 
40, that height, .as ho.th of them appealed to. the sword 
to plead theit cause, and decide tbeir quarrel : the mem- 
bers of parliament who then engt^^d, declared therar 
«e8 
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Hm beto looked oh as moBt baM;^ -mkdbt^ 
afid rebellious^ bdng undertaken agaihiM;. 

idk^A to deftire nolfhing but the setHemeeit of the king* 
dow, in tb« boaovr and greatniNia of ^ ki&g) a&d i» 
ibe fat4^puits0 Md «ii£ety of th« peotiie: ted ^i^benso^ 
ever tbai tcduld be oblaitied^ to lay down the stvord, a^d 
t^bmit «g4tia to the king's scepOw of fiMpe, more will* 
ittgly Iban evef tb^ resisted his foree ciod poMrier* Tbis^ 
I am sitre^ ivm tbe uliimAte ehd of tmiiiy; i may sajy 
of this chiefest of those who at that tiflfte appeared: 
Upon wbid» princtpie they fimt moted/aod fvMi which 
they afQver departed; irbicb made Aem 0t that tine 
lesblve to put theilr kves in their iuuidsi aad offer them 
a sacrifioe to tbe \vellare and hafptaam of dieir priaee 
aed oauatry <: I $ay, priooe as ureil aa >ooufttryi di^gb 
be perhaps looJccd oa them as hi» greateit^nemet; 
btt they eo&itdered iiim as their prittoe, whom natmie, 
dtrty^ ; the bommand df God, and ^»e iawa 'of m&k^ 
obliged then to teverence, and to tove an dvs.head 
and ibiiter of tbe people, wliose grea%ae»s oonsiated in 
bis peo(pW% and his people's in \m\ and tb«refoi^ 
oouU be neithet great nor ba^py^ mie wkboM the 
btbler) whioh aaiade those faithful o»e^ put fhem both 
aa tbe saane b^afcio^> and rather a^«^eaf»ffe his ik^ 
pleasure by proiftioting the* petite oause^ tbutt (aathey 
tboiHgbt) faunvili by dtesertin^ if"." Lofd t^atrlhlt altPa 
jprlamiy gj^vies bis leasoas for engaging io the ^«tta)ie«( 
the parKamen tv ^^ i loast needs «ay my j ndgm^t was 
ibt the pariiament, as ^e biug and ki^glddca'a g^sal 
«id saEi»t eooBcil^ as otteifa i««re averse to ^Ktv* 
riteiKss, beoasse tbey did^ot gi» high «MMgh fer dero- 
gative. UpM thifs diimioii d^erent powers were a^ 
^: tbe eo«u«j»^«a of array for %he biog, afifd tibetai*- 
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the royal authority; aad therefore bas been 

Utia for tiie parliameot. But those of the array/ in 
opiH*€s»iag maoy honest people, whom, by way of T0» 
proacb, they called S^oundbeadfl^ who, for thair seK^ 
gioDy estates, and jnteresti were a very €:onsifleraJi>l« 
part of the coantry; which oeeasUm^d them to iskhs 
up armB in their own defence^ aiod k was afierwiM^ff 
eonfiimed by authority of parUame9i*/* 

What the viotives to thU war oa th^ porUMI^t's 
side were, will still fertber appear from the wi^mA 
other public acts of ^at tiiae. Ia the vat^s ^f th» 
house of commons, assented to by the Jk)rd» J^ 18, 
]64@, we have the foUowing <mes; 

^^ Regolved, That an army shall be forthwittb raiae4 
for the safety of the kmgs persoBj the de&aoe of balh 
boi£s0s of parliament, and of those who have obeyed 
thdr orders and comaiaAd&; and £dr the f»^»erimi(ili 
of the true religion, the laws, Jiberties^ 4Mid |)aaoe ^if 
the kingdom. 

'^ Resolved, That the eafl of Essex be «asH»d goneial 
thereof. 

^^ Resolved, That this hovae doth ^cla«<^ that 'm 
this caase, for the safety of the king'^ fiSfmmg and t)m 
defence off both houses of parliaiaen|» a^d of .thofewh& 
have obeyed thetr orders and oomflsands, |^. they iW*U 
live and die with the earl of £ssej^'' 

'^^ AM when Hbe wpet^ki^je- of the ho^se ^ Joi^ &^ 
qnaiated ihe earl of Essex, That that haa#e hMti«gpsQ«kd 
in -the desLres(€»f liie >conuaons^ and had .ivjBiprO'Vi^dtof 
bis lordsfhip to beg^neiai, the earl h€fl?enpim ^aj^iihdor 
Wrdsbi^ps thanks; proSsssiog hjs i^ategxa^ and loffii^ 
to the king to be as ssidifcb as any, and 4^bat he M'iwUI 
^ve and 4ie with {their lordships in thdsoaase V 

• Short Memorials of Thomas Lord Fairfax, p. 94. 12ipo, Load. 1^9$. 
" iPariwmeiitBry History, vol- Xt p» pB, 
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styled, by the same sort of men, by way of 

< And in the declaration of the grounds and reasons 
which necessitated the parliament to take up defensive 
arms/ in August following^ speaking of what they had 
done with regard to the militia, the fleet, and Hull^ it 
is added,'" And how necessary all this was to be done,. 
the succeeding designs and practices upon tliem do all 
sufficiently manifest; and great cause hath the whole 
kingdbm to bless God, who put it into the heads and 
hearts of the parliament to take cafe of these particu- 
lars: for were these pernicious persons about the king 
masters of them, how 'easy would it be for them to 
master the parliament, and master the kingdbm ? And 
what could we expect but ruin and destruction from 
such masters, who make the king revile and detest 
ns and our actions? Such, who have embarked him 
in so' many designs to overthrow this parliament? 
Such, who have long thirsted to see religion and li- 
l)erty confounded together? — Afterwards they appeal 
to the world, whether it be not fit for them not only 
not to yield to what is required [with regard to the 
militia, &c.], but also to make further provision *for 
t;he preservation of themselves, and' of those who sent 
them hither, and entrusted us, say they, with all they 
have, estates, liberty, and life, and that which is the 
life of their lives, their religion; and even for the safety 
of the king's person, now environed by those who 
carry him upon his own ruin, and the destrndtion of 
all his people; at least, to give them warning that 
all this is in danger; that if the king may force this 
parliament, they may bid farewell to all parliaments 
from ever receiving good by them; and if parliaments 
be lost, they are lost, their laws are lost, as well those 
lately made as in former times; all which will be cut 
in sunder with the same sword now drawer for th^ de- 
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fltniotion of this parliament V The reader will 

please to remember^ that the commons had before 
passed the following votes : . 

^' Resolved,- upon the question, 20th of May ,1642^ 
1. That it appears that the king, seduced by wicked 
counsel, intends to make war^against the parliament: 
who, in all their consultations and actions, have pro- 
posed no other end to themselves but the care of. his 
kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and. loyalty 
to his person. - 

" 2. Resolved, That whensoever the king maketl} 
war upon the parliament, it is a breach of the trust re- 
posed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, and 
tending to the dissolution of this government. 

"3. Resolved, That whosoever .shall serve or assist 
in such wars, are traitors by the fundamental laws of ^ 
this kingdom; and have been so adjudged by two 
acts of parliament, and ought to suffer as traitors; 
n Rich. IL 1 Hen. IV V 

If what is asserted by the parliament, in their, own 
behalf, be true; if what the lords Holies and Fairfax, 
men of untainted honour and veracity, say, be fact; 
then was the war on the parliament's part merely de- 
fensive, and undertaken from the most generous mo- 
tives. And it is very remarkable, that the . parlia<^ 
ment's taking up arms against Charles I. was justified 
by that very house of commons which. restored his son 
Charles H. 

For " some exceptions being taken to some words 
spoken by Mr. Lenthall, a member of the house, in 
the debate of the bill of general pardon, to the effect 
following, viz. ' He that drew his sword first against 
the king, committed as high an offence as he that 
cut off the king's head:' Mr. Lenthall standing up 



■ ParllAincntary Hiftory, voL XL p. 357. • Rashwoitb, voU IV. 

p. 711. • ' . ; 
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lb his ^imXf explaiBed fahnaetf, ssd yrittidrew. But it 
wai r^sblved be should be called to ihe bar : aod the 
Serjeant^ with the mace, went to Mr. Lentbally who 
ffBS withdrawn into the speaker's chamber. Had 
fardu^t hiih to the bar; where, kneeling, Mr. speaker 
. hid him rise, and after, according to the order of the 
^Qse^ ^ve him k sharp ref^rehension, t6 the efi^ct 
following: 'The house hath takeil verj great offence 
mtsomewordd you have let fall, upon debate of .the 
business of the bill of indemnity; which, in the 
jadgment of this house, haith as high a reikction on 
the justice and proceedings of the lords and cooaanons 
in the last parliament, in their actings before the year 
1648, as could be expressed. They apprehend there 
is ra:uch poisoil in the woo^s, aud thdt thiey w^re 
\q)okeii out of design to set diris honse on fire ; thejr 
'tending to render them that drew the sword to bring 
dehiyqcents to condign punishment, and to vindice^e 
their just liberties, into balance with <hem that cot off 
the king's head : of whiph act they express their ab* 
bofrence and detestation, appealing to God, dnd theiar 
x^n^cieface bearing them witness, that they bad no 
l^ufght agaiinst his person, nxvch ,less againat his life. 
Therefore I am commanded to kt you know, that bad 
iiii&e words fallen otit at any other time hot in this 
l^ai^ftaineHt, or at any time in this present 'parlitoient 
l^ut when they bad considerations of mercy, patdoA, 
and indemnity, you might have expected k shor^eir 
md severer sentence, than I ain now to prdnouiice. 
Sut the di9pbsltion of his majesty is to mercy : he bath 
fliVlted his people to lacceptdf it, and it is the di»fib^ 
Iritic^ti of the 'bod5' of ibis house to be heal^s of tHt 
Ir^kdies, ^nd tt> hold forth merc^ to men of 4^1 condih 
libns, so figtr als may stand with justice, and the jii^ti^ 
fication of themselves before God and man, 1 am 
tlierefore commanded to let you know, that that biding ' 
their disposition^ and the present subject of this 4^.'« 
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leknptiaas, ihe Great Eebellton': ho^ jiislly, 
will liierit our enquiry ^\ 

debate being mercy ^ you shall therefore tastie of oiercy. 
Yet I am to give you a sharp reprehension, and I do 
as sharply atid severely as I can (for so I «tii coinr 
manded) reprehend you for it*." 

JSothing can be a stronger testimony to die justice 
and necessity of the proceedings of the lords and oooit 
mons that! this. 

*^ It hds b6cn stikd the Great Hcbrilion : how jwstly, 
IriH merit o^r lenqBtry .] This is sp generally bnc^Hvn, 
that {iOw ;proof& are necessary. 

In l64?y w^ find Cbaples issued '^ a prodamatton'for 
suppressing of the present rebeilum, under the tom- 
mand of Robert earl of Estex.'' In "this piocIam^tioB, 
after reciting ^at had bi^en >dond in pursntepib of the; 
votes on the 'militia, land tke other Votes mentioned li^ 
tlie two foi^goiflg notes, he Tidds, ^ We do no^ ditte- 
fore publish and declare, Tha% the said pnblick and 
Inotorions acts i^d actions of high treason, i)efng a 
'manifest levyinig of war agaitist his natural lieg^ lord 
and king, expressly within the words and moaning of 
^he gtatttte made in the ^th year of king Edward the 
'l^ird, declaring the same, of which in larw there irei^ 
ther is, nor can be, any doubt ''." This was the pnhHc 
language of his miyesty. We are -not to wonder then^ 
thkt the ecclesiastics of his court copied after 1^im,'and 
-treated his opponents in IJke style. CbiUingwoa*<h 
himself, truly a great man as he was, could next rettM 
from it* Hear bis words. — " Tocome a Httle neater >tb| 
the business of *onr times, the chief actors in tfats^lotalry 
tragedy, which is nowupon the stage, who haverdbbtd 

• Jotihial of (he l^h day of Mfey, 16^ ; ajMid Maiseux** tlfc of -CMU 
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It would be tedious, as well as usdess, to 
enter into the particulars of this war. Those 

oar sovereign lord the king of his forts, towns, trear 
sure, ammunition, houses, of the persons of many of 
his subjects, and (as much as lies in them) of the 
hearts of all of them: is it credible, that they know 
and remefmber, and consider the example of David, 
recorded for their instruction? whose heart smote 
him, when he had but cut oflF the hem of Saul's gar- 
ment. They that make no scruple at all of fighting 
with his sacred majesty, and shooting muskets and ord- 
nance at him (which sure have not the skill to choose a 
subject from a king), to the extream hazard of his sar 
cred person, whom, by all possible obligations, they 
are bound to defend : do. they know, think you, the 
general rule, without exception or limitation, left by 
the Holy Ghost for our direction in all. such ca^es, 
' Who can lift up his hand against the. lord's anointed, 
and be innocent?'- Or do. they consider, his. com- 
mand in the proverbs of Solomon, ' My son^ fear God 
and the king, and meddle not with thetn that, desire 
change?' Or his counsel in the book, of Ec.clesiastes, 
* I counsel thee to keep the king's commandment^ and 
that in regard of the oath of God?' Or,. because they 
may possibly pretend that they are exempted from, or 
unconcerned in, the commands of obedience delivered 
in the -Old Testament, do they know and: remember 
the precept given to all Christians by St. Peter, * Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord^s sake, whether it be to the king as supream, or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by himr' 
Or that terrible sanction of the. same command, 'They 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation,' left 
.US' by St. Paul in bis Epistle to the Romans, who .then 
were the miserable subjects of the worst king, the worst . 
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who would know them, may consult the 

man/nay, I think, I. may add trnly^ the worst beast 
in the world; that so all rebels mouths might be stopt 
for ever, and left without all colour or pretence what* 
soever, to justifie resistance of sovereign power? ' Un- 
doubtedly, if they did know and consider, and lay close 
to their hearts, these places of scripture; or the fearful 
judgment which befell Corah, Datb^, and Abiram, for 
this very sin which they now commit, and With' a high 
hand still proceed in; it would be impossible bntaheir 
hearts would smite them, as David's did upon an m* 
finitely 'less occasion, and afiright them out of those 
watys of present confusion and eteirnal damnation V 

After the restoration of Charles 11. in one of the 
public offices of devotion, this. war is styled the Great 
Rebellion; and in the parliament called by that prince 
in 1661, among many other acts tending to advance 
the regal and ecclesiastical authority, we find one de* 
daring the sole right of the militia to be in llie king: 
in the preamble to which, it is affirmed, that ^* both or 
either of the houses of parliament cannot, nor ought to 
pretend to the same; nor can nor lawfully may raise^ 
or levy any war ofiensive or defensive against his ma- 
jesty, his heirs, or lawful successors**." * 

And in the act for the well governing and regulating 
of corporations, the following oath was ordained: 

'* I ji, B. do declare and believe, that tt is not law- 
ful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against 
the king; and that L do abhor that traitorous position, 
of taking arms by his authority against his person, or 
against those that are commissioned by him: so help 
me God ^Z' So ready were these gentlemen to rivet 

* Sermon before the king at the end of the Religion of Protestants, p. 6. 
fol. Lond. 1664. ^ Stat 13 Car. II. c. vu <" Stat 13 Car. Ii: 

sess. 2. c. I. sect. 5. . . r 
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common historiansL Soffice it here to say, 

disuns OB themselves aiid the naUon! After thts, no-^ 
thing was beard of but the doctrine of passive obe* 
dteftoe^ and iiie damnabk nature of resistance ^. And 
the man whoapok^ any thing in the defence of tiie 
parlktiiienty against Charles I. was shrewdly sospeotCMl 
to he> in bis heart, a rebel to his soccessor**. 

Bat a time at length came, i« which men's eyes 
irere 'opened. Jaiiies IL pres««iing that the naiieii 
had boem lulted asteep by the declamations against re«- 
fiiatanca, attempted fo perfect a scheme thai his fiitfaer 
fusd bmth^ had feiied'in. He bold]y acted contrary 
to the IsmB, and set at defiafiice the privileges of his 
people. He filled hereby with terror all orders and de- 
|;ree9 of mttm, and put them on taking mftasnreis for their 
•WB seenrity. They now saw the neoessity of resist- 
fOKe; they in ibct practised it> and we^ ^<»t a^ a loss 
te defend it by argwttients inresbuible. Snch aken^ 
ttons are there in the opinbos of the same maii!-*rfef-^ 
Boft to reUim. Notwitfaslaodinig all thctassertions «s 
i^hese acts of parUMaent, and the deolamati0m«)f«(r€^ 
Mastics, there aie thoae who in^iM; on it that this war 
4»nn0t be deemed a rebellion. 

I. " Those who seek after truth," says Mr. Sidney, 
^ will easily ££)d, that there can be no s^ch thing in 
the world as the rebellion of a naticm agadmst ics ^wn 
•fnagistratfas, and thjat rebellion is not always evil. That 
%im «iay appear, it will not be amiss to conistder the 
inronl, <as wiell as the thing sndessfcood by it, as it m 
fised ki an evil sense* 7he word is taken from the La- 
*t\n rebellart, vAAck signifies no more than to renew a 
war. When a town^or prfiwinee had been subdued by 
the Romans, and brought under^ their dominion, if they 

*-8deSialaqrt>f Pass*; ve. Obedience* ^to, f* 95; S^ pttsihn, Amsier^sm, 
\689. b See Trya^ of Stephen CpUedge, p. 01. fal. JUftd. V681. 
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I&OA the king erected his standard M Not* 

violated their faith fiftartlie settkmeat of peai^e> ail4 
invftd^d tbeir masters who bad spared thetn^ they w^re* 
Mtid to rebel. Btit it had b^en more absurd to apj^y 
that word to the people that rose against the Decent 
wij kiogs or other magistrates,, than to the P&rthiMiSi 
or any of those nations who had no depcndance upotf 
them; for all the circiraiBttmces that shouM make i» 
liebellion were wantljig, the word implying a superio- 
rity^ in them agaiast whom it is, as well m the breacfe 
of an established peaoe. Bat tfewigh every private 
man, singly taken, be subjeet to ^be commands of the 
Hftagfetrate, the whole body of the people is «ot so; 
for lie 19 by and for the people, and the people is neither 
by nor for him. The obedience due to him from pri- 
vate men, is grounded upon and measuned by the gei 
nerstl law; and that law, regarding the welfare of the 
{>eople, cannot set tip the interest of one or a few me«4 
agai-nst the publick. The whole body, therefore, of a 
nation cannot be tied to afly otfcer obedience than is 
^consistent with the common good, according to their 
own judgment: and having never been strbdiied, or 
brought to terms of peace with their magistrates, they 
cannot be said to revolt or rebel against them, to 
who«m they owe no «aore than seems good ^o them- 
selves, and who are notfarng of or by themselves, more 
than other men */' 

^ It is asserted, *^ That whosoever takes up arms ti^ 
maintam tl>e politick consti ttition or government of his 
^BOtrntt-y in the condition it then is, I mean, to d^nd it 
fvom being changed or invaded by the craft or force -of 
mej T»aa (alSw\igh it be in the prince or chief ms^ 
gistrate himself), prpvided that such taking up of arms 
J»e 4X)Buuaad£d or authorised bjr ibsN^e wb^uefi^ ^e 

• Sidney of GoTenm^iit, p. 413. feL tiond, 169t« 
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tinghaoa^ with little, encauragement, on the 

orders of that governtnent^ legally iatrasted'Avith. the 
custody of the liberty of the people^ and foundsitioq of 
the government; this I hold to be -so far from rebel- 
lion, that I believe it laudable, nay, the duty of every 
membeir of snch common^virealth : for he .who fights to 
i^upport and defend the government he was born and 
lives under, cannot deserve the odious name of rebel, 
but he who endeavours to destroy it. If this be not 
granted, it will b.e in vain to frame any mixed. mo- 
narchies in the world — ^wherein the prince hath .his 
share, and the people their's; which last, if they, had 
no means of recovering their rights, if taken from 
them, or defending them, if invaded, would be in. the 
san^e estate as if they had no title to them, but lived 
under the en^pire of Turkey, or of Muscovy. And since 
th^y have no other remedy but by arms, and that it 
would be of ill consequence to make every private man 
judge when the rights pf the people (to which they 
have as lawful a claim as the prince to his) are invaded, 
which would be apt to produce frequent and some* 
times causeless tumults; therefore it hath been the 
great wisdom of the founders of such monarchies to 
appoint guardians to their liberty, which, if it be not 
otherwise expressed, is and ought to be understood to 
reside-in the estates of the country; which, for that 
reason (as also to exercise their share in the sovereign- 
ty, as making laws, levying monies), are frequently 
assembled. — These are to assert and maintain the or- 
ders of the government, and the laws established, 
and (if it cannot be done otherwise), to arm the 
people, and to defend and repel the force that is upon 
themV 

* APasMge omitted out of MacbiavePs Letter in VindicatioD of hhbself, 
ynd Writings, at the ead of Barlow's Cases of Conscience, p. 39. Sw, 
I4»ud.l692. 

1^ 
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twenty-fifth day. c^ August, one thmiaand. 
-six huodred and forty-two; and that the 

' 5. Tt is said^ '' There is doubtless a true distiactioo to 
be made between a rebellion and a civil war: the first 
is notorious^. when subjects take up arms again&t lawful 
governors, lawfully governing ; but .where a prince 
violates the established laws of the nation, raises taxes 
by his own authority, contrary to the known rules of 
the constitution, invades the liberties of his subjects by 
illegal imprisonments, unjust prosecutions, and other 
grievous oppressions, and. persists in such arbitrary. acts 
of government for a course of years ; if a people can 
find no other means to preserve their most valuable in- 
terests, but by having recourse to .the last remedy, and 
shall take up arms to compel such a prince to restore 
their rights, and reform his ill government; 'tis evi- 
dent, from the histories of the civil wars of France, 
and other countries, that grave and impartial historians 
have not thought fit to treat this way of opposing the 
unlawful usurpation of princes with the odious name of 
rebellion ; and 'tis observed, that our parliaments have 
had the caution^ that in the acts passed after the restor- 
ation, in f elation to the preceding war between the 
liing and parliament, they would never give it the 
name of a rebellion ; doubtless out of the consideration 
that it .behoved them to keep up the sanction of the 
parliamentary authority ; and that that war was. autho- 
rized by a legal parliament, who had right to vindicate 
the liberty of the nation. 

"The names of reproach, which passed in thes« 
times, were Cavalier for those who sided with the king, 
-and Roundheads for such as took part with the parlia- 
ment : now if the intention of the latter were no other 
than to bring the evil counsellors to condign punish- 
ment, to prevail with the king to comply in a just set- 
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parliament raised an army^ and cdostitutect 
Rob^t Dev€reu«, earl €i Issex^ their coni« 

tknent of th^ir eivii and religions liberties, and then 
to vestcrtie faiixi to the regd state, under sudi limitations 
ut might secure them from any futofe iav&sions c^ 
their rights and privileges (and this, I believe^ mB/& thp 
geaeral design of those thait tdok up arms at first), I see 
iko reason why those Roundheads should lie under an 
hsu-def oensui^e for what they acted at that tlooe, than 
may be impiftted to ourselves for what we have done in 
^e late happy revolution, for the rescuing our laws 
and religion ftom the violations of t^e late king 
James */' 

4. Mr. Locke observes, ** That whosoever uses force 
wkbout right, as «very one does in society^ who does 
k without law, puts himself into a state of .war with 
those agaiast whom iae so uses it; and in that state aQ 
iorflKur ties ane candedkd, ail other rights cea&e, and 
every one has a nght to defend himself^ and to resist 
the aggressor /-- — ;;Here, 'tis lijce, the commdn q«€&* 
ttOQ will be made, who shall be judge wlietber tb« 
firifice oi- legislative aiot contrary to their ti'ust f This, 
perliaps, iU-a€ected and foctious iBen may spread 
amongst the people, when the prince only makes u^e of 
his d«e prerogatiN'e. To this I reply, the people shall 
be judge: for who sh^lt be judge whether his tiustee 
CNT deputy acts well, and acooiding to the trust reposed 
tohiffi, ^ut be who deputes him, and mu^t, by having 
deputed him, have a power to discard him when ha 
feils in :his tiiisti If this be seasonable in particular 
(plses of private men, why should it be otherwise in 
ihat ^the gieatest .mioment, where the wel&re joi milr 



* Fau]ts.onboth Si4es, pt 7. 8vo. Loncl. 1710. ^ hoche on Goi^ernmeoty 
>.t»7. * 
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mander in chief. However, it must not 
here be (Hnitted, that though the war, in 

lions is concerned^ and also where the evil, if not pre- > 
ventedy i$ greater, and the redress very difficult, dear, 
and dangerous?. 

^' But farther, this question (who shall be judge f) 
cannot mean that there is no judge at alK For where 
there is no judicature upon earth, to decide controvert 
sies amongst meny Gqd in heaven is judge* He alon^ 
'tis true, is judge of the right; but everyman is judge 
for himself, as in all other cases, so in this, whether 
another h^th put himself into a state of war with him, 
and whether he should appeal to the sufMieam Judges as 
Jephtha did. If a controversy arise between a prince 
and some of his people, in a matter where the law is 
silent or doubtful, and the thing be of great conse^ 
quence, I should think the proper umpire, in such a 
case, should be the body of the people. For in cases 
where the prince hath a trust reposed in him, and is 
dispensed from the common ord in wy rules of the law; 
^there, if any men find themselyes aggrieved, and thinhs 
the prince acts contrary to or beyond that trust, who 
so proper to judge as the body of the people (who at 
first lodged that trust in him) how far they meant it 
iihould extend? But if the prince, or whoever they be 
in the administration, decline that way of determina* 
tiod> the appeal then lies no where but to Heaven. 
Force between either persons, who have no known 
superior ^on earth,^ or which permits no appeal to a 
judge on earth,, being properly a state of war, wherein 
the appeal lies only to Heaven; and in that 'state the 
injured party must ji^dge for himself, when he will 
think fit to make use of that appeal, and put himself 
upon it *•" 

* lAcke OB Government, jk 306. 
VOL. II. F f 
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the beginnings was carried on with varicnB^ 
succete on both sides, yet, for the most partt 

6. Mr* Watsbn tates notice, "That the parliament' 
of Englatid were always more Wise and good, than to 
raise armies against the kings who gave them iro occar 
sion to do so ; and I canilot/' says he, " but entertain this 
favourable opinion of that which began to sit in 1640. 
There is nothing more true than that the king wanted 
to govern by an arbitrary power: his whole actions 
shewed it, and he could never be brought to depart 
from this : either therefore his people must have sub- 
mitted to the slavery, or they must have vindicated 
their freedom openly ; there was no middle way. But 
should they have tamely received the yoke ? No, surely ; 
for had they dan€ so, they had deserved the woiist of 
evils; and the bitter effects thereof, in all probability, 
bad not only been derived to us but our posterity. 
Happy Britons, that such a just and noble stand was 
made! May the memories of those great patriots that 
weise concerned in it, be ever dear to Englishmen ; and 
to all Crue Englishmen they will*.*' 

Thel^e Art the political considerations which are 
itrgd td manifest how improperly and absurdly this 
war is ^tyled the Great Rebellion, efen by men who ap^ 
plaud the revolution, and justify the force made use of 
to aceomplish it. Well, therefore, might a very ingeni-» 
ous writer say, ''Strange! that the English nation^ 
who glory in their doAstitution €i3 a limited monarehy, 
who have always been extreamiy jealous of any in^ 
croachments on it, and who dethroned by force of amis 
and bdnished the son> for less breaches of the constitti-* 
lion than were mode by this unhappy father ; shouM 
yet stigmatize that just war, of the parliameot with 

' « Apotogy 4>f the Bey. John Watson, for hii Ckmdvct on the 90th Jan. 
^. 36. Lond. 1756. 8vo» 
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the adrantage fell to the king^\ Thi$ 

Charles I. with the odious name of a rebelHoo; a war^ 
by vrhioli alone thetr«Kpiriag liberties were preiefyed^ 
and their beloved constitution snatched fiom the cruel 
arm of oppressive and arbitrary power*." 

I have taken no notice of the objections arged from 
scripture . by Chillingworth^ and otbees. Those who 
w^uld see their weakness^ may consult Hoadly's Meaf- 
^ures of Siubihission^ and bis other pieces in defence of 
the doctrine contained therein. The foUoviring quota- 
tion from May, will shew the reader at once that they 
affect not the case in hand« /^ That frequent naming 
of religion^ as if it were the only quarrel, bath caused a 
great mistake of the question in some, by reason of ig- 
oaraocey in others of subtlety ; whilst they wilfully mi^ 
take, to abnse the pa];li6Cment's case, as, instead .of 
disputing whether the padiament of England lawfully 
assembled^ where the Jting virtually is, may by arms 
defend the religion established by the same power, to- 
gether with theiaws and liberties of the nation, against 
^iinquents, detaining with th^oi the king'a seduced 
person, they make it the question, 'whether subjects, 
tsdcen in ageneritl notion, may make war against. theer 
king for rdigion's sake ^." 

^^ For the most part the advantage fell to the king*] 
A few extracts fi'om May will fully prove this, and ^ 
the same, time give entertainment to the reader of taste 
mkd reflection.-e-^'^ At the famous battle of EdghiU,'* 
says he, ^^ the great cause of English liberty (with a vast 
^xpoDce of blood and treasoie) was tried, but not d^ 
' pided^ which did therefore prove. unhappy, even .to 
^at side which seemed victorious, the parliamm^ 
|urmy. For tho' the king^s forces were much broken 

* Essay towards attaining a true Idea of the Character of Charles L 
p. 157. ^ History^f the Parliament, p« 1 IS. 

Ff2 
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(and the low ^tate of the parliament's ^fiah^^ 

by it/ yet his strength grew accidentally greater and' 
more formidable than before; to whom it proved a 
kind of victory^ not to be easily or totally oirerthrolirD^ 
For the greatest gentlemen of divers counties began 
then to consider of the king, as one that in possibility 
might prove a eonqueronr against the parliament; an4 
many of them, who before as. neuters bad stood at 
gaze^ in hope that one quick blow might cleare the 
doubt, and save diem the danger of declsu'ing them'* 
selves, came now in, and readily adhered to that side, 
^here there seemed to ht least fears, and greatest hopes, 
which was the king's party ; for on the parliament's 
side the encourageme^its. were only publicke, and no- 
thing promised but the sure enjoyment of their native 
liberty; no particular fak)iKours, preferments, or estates 
6f enemies: and, on the other side, no such total rnia 
could be thiiieatened from a victorious parliament, being 
a body as it were of themselves; as from an incensed 
prince, and' such hungry followers as ususilly go along 
with princes in those ways. And hdw much private 
■interest will oversway publicke notions^ books of his*" 
tory, rather than philosophy, will truly inform you;, 
for, concerning human actions and dispositions, there 
is m>thing under the suhne which is absolutely new \'' 
--^Speaking afterwards of the taking of Reading by lord 
'£ssex, and the discontents of the soldiers for want of 
pay, he adds, " Then began a tide of misfortune to flow 
in upon the parliament side, and their strength almost 
in every place to decrease at one time; for during the 
time of these six months, since the battle of Keyntoh, 
until this present distress of the lord general's army 
about Causum, which was about the beginning of May^ 
the warre had gone on with great fury and heat, almost 

r May's HiBtory of tbe Parliament, book III. p. 29» 
1 
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occasioned by ill success, desertions, and 
divisions among themselves), as it caused 

thorow ey^ery part of England r— The lor^ geqeraj l]iad 
/at that time intelligence that Sir Ralph Jjopton had 
given a very great defeaj to the parliameqt forces of 
Deyonshire, and that prince Maurice and marqi^essj^ 
Hjartford were designed that way, to possess themselves 
wholly of the WestV — I will add but one passage 
more from this writer. — " Indeed/' says he, "the par- 
liament was then in a low ebbe ; apd before the end of 
that July 1643, they had no forces ^t alj to keep the' 
field J their maine armies (as is before touched) oeing 
xjuite ruined, and np hope in appearance left, but to 
preserves a while those forts and towns which they thep 
possessed ; nor could they long hope to preserve them^ 
nnlesse the fortune of the field should change. Thus 
seemed the parliament to be quite sunk beyond any 
hope of recovery, and was so believed by many men. 
The king was possessed of all the westerne counties, 
from the farthest part of Cornwall, and from thence 
jiorthward as far as the borders of Scotland. His ar- 
mies were fjall a|id flourishing, free to march whithej: 
they ple^^ed, and enough to be divided for several ex- 
ploits : one part was sent to take in Exeter, where the 
^arl of Stsunford was shut up, not able longer tohold 
- the p]ac.e.. The king in person, with a gallant army, 
designed l^is march towards . Gloucester, the only con- 
siderable town in, those parts whiclT the parliament 
held ^.'*— Mr. Whitlock agrees with May in his ac- 
count of the weakness of the parliament about this 
time ^ Such an unexpected run of success had Charles 
in the beginning ! For who could have thought that a 
pripce, who had apted tjie part he had done, could 

■ M«y»» History of the Pariiament^ book III. p, 0^. <» III p. 89* 

f Whijaock'$ Memorials, p. ^a 
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bis majesty to speak in a high tone '' to 

make head^ by means of the people, against their own 
representatives, whom they had highly esteemed, and 
looked on as their saviours ? But the nobility, whose 
interest is closely connected with the crown ; the pre- 
lates and their dependants, whose power and wealth 
' were cut short by the parliament ; and some supersti- 
tious notions with regard to the authority of kings and 
priests ; these things, I say, with the divisions among 
the leading men in the house^s, and the great contribu- 
tions they raised on their party, alienated many from 
them, and from the cause of public liberty they had 
engaged in. 

'' His advantages caused him to speak in a high 
tone.J Prosperity is a dangerous state to most. Few 
have wisdom enough to behave in it with moderation, 
decency, and a regard to futurity. It excites generally 
a foolish elation of heart, which produces woes innu- 
merable. Such an eifect it had on Charles, who hardly 
knew how to bear the good fortune which is mention- 
ed in the preceding note. On the 24th of June, 1643, 
when all things went well with his majesty, the lord 
Say and Sele acquainted the lords, that he had received 
a letter from the king, in which was inclosed a procla- 
mation from his majesty, which was read. In this pro- 
clamatioii, after mentioning every thing done by the par- 
liament, since his leaving Westminster, in the most 
reproachful terms, he says, " Tis time now to let our 
good subjects know, that they may no longer look upon 
the votes and actions of the persons now remaining, 
as upon our two houses of parliament; freedom and 
liberty to be present, and of opinion and debate there, 
being essential to a parliament^ which freedom and 
liberty all men must confess to be taken away from this 
assembly : — that at this time we and the major part 
of both houses are kept^ by a strong and rebellious- 
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itiiaii, and bis ^ubji^ts in gmeaml} so it also 

woiyy firom being present at that council; and that 
tbo«e who are present are, by the same army, awed and 
forced to take unlawful and treasonable protestations 
to engage their votes : and that such resolutions and 
directions, which concern the property and liberty of 
the subjects, are transacted and concluded by a few 
persons, (under the name of a close commitbe, consist* 
ing of the earl of Manchester, the lord Say, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Stroud, Mr. Martyn, and others, 
the whole number not exceeding the number of seven** 
teea persons) without reporting the same to the houses, 
^onlrary to the express law and customs of parliament. 
'* AU these, for the matter of fact, we are ready to 
make proof of, and desire nothing but to bring the 
contrivers of all the aforesaid misohiefs to their tryal 
by law; and till that be submitted to, we must pursue 
them by arms, or any other way, in which oul: good 
subjects ought to give us assistance to that purpose.^*^ 
And that a]l the world may see how willing and desir^ 
ous we are to forget all the injuries and indignities 
offerJed to us, by such as have been misled through 
weakness or fear, or who have not been the principal 
contrivers of the present miseries ; we do offer a free 
and general pardon to all the members of either house, 
(except Robert earl of Essex, Robert earl of Warwick, 
Edward earl of Manchester, Henry earl of Stamford, 
William viscount Say and Sele, Sir John Hotham, 
knight and baronet. Sir Arthur Haselrig, hart. Smt 
Henry Ludlow, Sir Edward Hungerford, and Sir Francis 
Poj^iam, knights; Nathaniel Fiennes, John Hampden, 
John Pym, William Stroud, Henry Martyn, and Alex* 
ander Popham, esquires ; Isaac Pennington, aldermw 
of LondWf and captain Ven ; who, being the principal 
authors of these present calamities, have sacrificed the 
peace and pK>spcrity of their country to. their own 

S 
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occasioned uneasiness in his friends^*, (those 

pride, malice, and ambitioa; and against ^whom we 
shall proceed, as against persons guilty of high treason 
by the known laws of the land ; and shall, in the pro- 
ceeding, be most careful to preserve to them all privi- 
leges in the fullest manner that, by the law or usage of 
former times, is due to them) if they shall, within ten 
days after the publishing this our proclamation, return 
to their duty and allegiance to us. 
. " And, lastly, we further command and enjoin all 
our subjects, upon their allegiance to us, as they will 
answer the contrary to Almighty God, and as they 
desire that they and their posterity should be freed 
from the foul taint of high treason, and as they tender 
the peace of this kingdom, that they presume not to 
give any assistance to the before mentioned rebellious 
armies in their personjs or estates, in any sort whatso- 
ever; but join with m, acoording to their duty and the 
laws of the land, to suppress this horrid rebellion. 

'' And our pleasure and command is, that this ouf 
proclamation be read in all churches and chapels 
within this our kingdom *.'* 

Such was the haughty tone in which Charles spoke, 
when successful; a tone which indicated very clearly 
his sentiments, and shewed his adversaries what they 
had to trust to. Whether in this he acted a politic 
part, the reader will determine. 

. ?* The advantages gained by Charles, occasioned un* 
easiness in his friends.] Among those noblemen and 
gentlemen that adhered to the royal cause, there, were 
inany true patriots, who wished for nothing more ^haii 
a peace on a good foundation ; t. e. a peace whereby 
the rights of the crown, and the liberties of' the sub* 
ject, might both be preserved an^ secured for tbi^ 

$ Barlia^entary History, vol. XII. p. pO^r-tSll^. . 
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of tliem who had the interest of their 

fiiture. They no more wished to see the parliament 
i^nished by the king, than the king, by the parliament, 
and therefore were uneasy when his majesty seemed to 
be in a situation to give the law to them at bu 
pleasure. — ^The following passages in the earl of Suifder- 
land's letters, who lost his life in the battle of New- 
bury, fighting for Charles, will give the reader some 
light into the sentiments of part of those who zealouslj 
adhered to him. In a letter to his lady, dated Shrews*^ 
bury, Sept. 21, 1G42, we have the followiog account^ 

" My dearest heart, 
. '' The king's condition is much improved of latej, 
his force increasetb daily, which increaseth the insor 
l^ncy of the papists. How. much I am unsatisfied with 
the proceedings here, I have at large expressed ia 
several letters. Neither is there wanting daily, hand<«> 
some occasion to retire, were it not for griuninfr 
honour. For let occasion be never so handsome, un- 
less a man were resolved to fight on the parliament side, 
tirhich, for my part, I had rather be hanged, it will be 
said without doubt, that a man is afraid to fight. If 
there could be an expedient found to salve the pundit* 
Jio of honour, I would not continue here an hour. 
The discontent that I and other honest men receive 
daily, is beyond expression. People are . mnch dir 
vided : the king is of lAte very much averse to peacc^ 
by the perswasions of ^012 and 111. It is likewise con- 
ceived, that the king has taken a resolution not to do 
any thing in that way before the queen comes; for 
people advising the king to agree with the parliament, 
was the occasion of the queen's return. Till that time, 
no advice will be received ;. nevertheless, the honest 
nien will take all occasions to procure an accommoda^ 
tion; which the king, when he sent those messages. 
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country at heart), and caused them to pr^w 

did heartily desire ; and would still make offers in that 
way, but for 202, 111, and the expectation of the 
queen, and the fear of the papists, who threatea' 
people of 342: I fear 245 [papists] threats have a 
XDuoh greater influence upon 83 [king] than upon 343. 
What the king's intensions are, to those that I con-* 
ferse with, are altogether unknowne: some say he 
will hazard a battle very quickly ; others say he thinks 
of wintering; which as it is suspected, so if it was 
generally believed, 117 [Sunderland] and loany others 
would make no scruple to retire ; for I think it as farr 
from gallant either to starve with the king, or to da 
worse; as, to avoid fighting*." 

In another letter to her, written soon after, he says, 
*' If the king, or rather 243 [papists] prevail, we are in 
a, sad condition ; for they will be insupportable to all, 
but most to us who have opposed them ; so that if the 
king prevails by force, I must not live at homCj which 

is grievous to me, but more to you ; but if ^ I ap* 

prebend I shall not be suffered to live in England t and 
yet, I cannot fancy any way to avoid both ; for the 
king is ^o awed by 243 [papists], that be dares not 
propose peace, or accept : I fear though, by his last 
message, he is engaged. But if that be offerred by tt^ 
parliament, I and others will speak their opinion^ 
though by that, concerning the treaty, were threatned 
by 243 [papists], who caused 99 to be commanded by 
the king, upon his allegiance to returne against his , 
will, he being too powerful for 102, 11), and by whom 
England is now likely to be governed. — I hear 116 
[Leicester] has refused to shew bis instructions to the 
parliament, without the king's leave, which resdktioi^ 

• Sidney's Statte Papers, toI. XL p. 667. 
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him more to peace, than was agreeable to 
his own inclinations. 

I hopfs he will not alter, lest it should be prejudicial to 
him; for the king is in so good a condition at this 
time, that if the parliament would restore all his right, 
unless the parliament will deliver up to a legal trial all 

those persons named in his long , and some others, 

he will not hearken to peace*/' 

These letters, written by so eminently loyal a persotf, 
will, I believe, easily induce the reader to believe the 
truth of lord Holland's and Sir Edward Bering's 
declarations of their motives for returning to the par- 
liament, viz. the prevalency of the popish party with 
the king, which had brought about a cessation with 
the Irish rebels, and threatened the protestant religion 
in England^: though lord Clarendon, without denying 
the fact, censures lord Holland fpr publisl^ing his 
declaration, '' as an act very unsuitable to his honour, 
or his own generous nature; and an action contrary to 
his own natural discretion and generosity *^."— — Lord 
Sunderland, in his first letter, observes, that ^* the 
honest men will take all occasions to procure an ac- 
commodation.'' Of this number was the excellent 
lord Falkland, secretary of state to Charles, who lost 
his life in the same battle with Sunderland. '' In the 
morning of the fight," says Whitlock, " he called for 
a clean shirt, and being asked the reason of it, answer- 
ed, that if he were slain in the battle, they should not 
find his body in foul linnen. Being disswaded.by his 
friends to go into the fight, as having no call to it, and 
being no military officer, he said he was weary of the 
times, and foresaw much misery to his own country, 
and did believe he should be ont of it ere night, am) 

* Sidney's State Papers, vol. 11. p. 668. *> Rashwortb, toL Vr 

p. 368, 384. <" Clarendon, vol. IIL p. 367. 
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But the prosperity of Charles bdug of no 

could not be persuaded to the contrary, but would 
enter into the battle, ^nd was there slain*." The 
inisery hjB had ^n view could not b^ frpm the parlia- 
ment ; for theif affairs were far enough from being in a 
condition to give terror, though the siege of Glpu- 
cester was raised by the ability and courage of Ess.e:i^. 
And Charles himself, in a letter to bis queen, date4 
Oxford, Dec. J644, tells her, "that all, even his 
party, werp strangely impatient for peace^/' And 
in another letter, dated Oxford, Diec, 15, 1644, O. S. 
we haye the following passage. " I confess in some 
r^spepts thou hast reason to bid me bew^^ of going 
too soon to London; for, indeed, spmQ amongst qs 
had a greater mind that way thai^ was fit: pf whicl^ 
perswasion Percy is one of the chief, who is shortly 
like to ^ee thee; of y^hpm having said this, is enougl^ 
to show tbe^ ho\y he i^ to be trusted, or believed by 
thee, concerning ox^v proceedings here^" And in a 
letter to her^ in the March following, hp writes thuf 
from the ^ame place: " Wl^at I told thee }ast week, 
concerning a good parting with our lord^ and commoq^ 
here, was on 'Monday la§t hapdsomely performed : and 
now if 1 do any tiling unhandsome or disadvantagiou^ 
to myself or friends, in order to £^ treaty, it will be 
raeerly my own fault. For I confess, when I wrote 
last, I ^as in fear to be pressed to make some mean 
overtures to renew the treaty, knowing that there werp 
great labourings to that purpose V' 

Whoever will compare and consider the several 
things recited in this note, will probably be convinced 
that his majesty desigiied totaUy to subdue his oppo- 
nents, or, at least to bring them to such terms as 

* Wbitlock, p. ^3, and Clarendon, vol. III. p. 358. ^ King 

pharles's Works, p. 143. ' f Id. p. 148. «• Id. p. ISa 
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long dontiniKtnce, he lowered his note^*^ 

might render them for ever incapable of opposing his 
measures. Tliis seems to have been his intention; the 
apprehension of which induced the honest men of his 
party to press him, in the manner they did, to come to 
a peace, that so the people might be ftee, and he and 
themseHes secure. 

^^ The prosperity of Charles beipg of no long coi>* ^ 
tinuance, he lowered his note, &c.] The events of th^ 
war need not here be particularised. All that is neces- 
sary is ta observe, that, after the siege of Gloucester, 
things for the most part went but ill on the king's side; 
though sometimes he obtained advantages over his 
adversaries. But the loss of the battle of Naseby^ 
June 14, 1645, entirely turned the balance against hir 
majesty/ and left him in a weak condition. *^ It hath 
pleased God," says he, in a letter to the marquis of 
Ormond, dated CardifFe, July 31, 1645, ^' by many 
. successive misfortunes, ta reduce my aflFaiis of late 
from' a very prosperous condition to so low an ebb, as 
to be a perfect trial of all men's integrity to me*.'* 

And in a letter of the same date to prince. Rupert, he 
has the following expression: '^ I confess, speaking 
either as ameer soldier or statesman, I must say there 
is no probabiiify but of my ruin **." . Charles, however^ 
made some efforts still in the field ; but they were weak 
and ineffectual. He had nothing now to do but to 
enter into a negotiation for peace with the parliament a 
and this he did in a manner different from what he 
was wont. Formerly he would not allow the title oi 
. parliament to the two houses,,.but, in his messages sent, 
styled them the lords and commons of parliament 
assembled at Westminster; but he now, without 
-scruple, addressed them' as '* the lards and commons 

» ParUamcntary History, yoK XIV. p. 93. > Id. p. 95. 
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deigned to treat his parlian^nt with some 

assembled in the parliament of England at West* 
minster *.** 

His alteration of style was as remarkable as his 
change of address. Haying, by a message of Dec. 5, 
1645, desired a safe-K;onduct for some commissioners 
to treat in his name coacerning peace, and receiving 
not an immediate answer, he, on the 15th, renewed 
his application in the following words : . 

^^ For the speaker of the house of peers pro tenqwre. 
" c. R. 

'^ His majesty cannot but extreamly wonder, that 
after so many expressions on your part of a deep and 
seeming sense of the miseries of this afflicted kingdom, 
and of the. dangers incident to his person during the 
continuance of this unnatural war, your many great 
and so often repeated protestations, that the raising 
these arms hath been only for the necessary defence of 
God's true religion, his majestie*s honour, safety, and 
prosperity, the peace, comfort, and security of his 
people ; you should delay a safe-conduct to. the persons 
mentioned in his majestie's message of the 5th of this 
instant December, .which are to be sent unto you with 
propositions for a well-grounded peace : a thing so far 
from having been at any time denied by his majesty, 
whensoever you have desired the same, that he believes 
it hath been seldom (if ever) practised among the 
most avowed and professed enemies, much less from 
subjects to their king. But his majesty is resolved^ 
that no discouragements whatsoever shall make him 
fail of his party in doing his uttermost endeavours to 
put an end to these calamities, which, if not in time 
prevented, must prove the ruin of this unhappy nation: 
and therefore doth once again desire, that a safe-con* 

* Parliaoi^iiCary History, vd. XIV. p. U3. 
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degree of respect^ and solicited them again 

duct may be forthwith sent ifor those persons expressed 
in bis former message; and doth therefore conjure 
youy as you will answer to Almighty God^ in that 
day When he shall make inquisition for all thie bl6od 
that hath and may yet be spilt in this unnatural war> as 
you tender the preservation and establishment of the 
true religion, by all the bonds of duty and allegiance 
to your king, or compassion to your bleeding and aiw 
happy country, and of charity to yourselves, that yon 
dispose your hearts to a true sense, and imploy all 
your faculties in a more serious endeavour, together 
with his majesty, to set a speedy end to these wastiB^, 
divisions ; and then he shall not doubt but that God 
will again give the blessing of peace to this distracted 
kingdom*." 

- No safe-conduct being produced by this, the king, 
on the 26th of the same month, sent a message to 
both houses with propositions, wherein he desired a 
personal treaty with them at Westminster; and, as a 
preliminary, offered to settle the militia, for a dertaiti 
time, in such hands as he thought would be iin<^ 
exoeptionable. — In answer to these messages, the 
houses plainly told him, that *^ they finding that former 
treaties have been made use of for other ends, under the 
pretence of peace, and have proved dilatory and un- 
Buccefsful, cannot give way to a safe-conduct, accord<» 
ing to your majestie's desire : but both houses of th4 ^ 
parliament of England, having now under their coU'* 
•{deration propositions and bills for the«ettling of a safe 
and well-grounded peace, which are speedily to be 
communicated to the commissioners of the kingdom of . 
Scotland, to resolve, after mutual agreement of both 
ktogdoms, to present them with all speed to yout 



» i^f Caiarlet's Works, p.*94tf. 
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and again for peace. But his expectation* 

majesty \''— Notwithstanding this, on the 29th, h^ 
leturned what follows: 

_'' C.K. 
. *^ Although the message sent by Sir Peter Kille- 
grew may justly require an expostulatory answer, yet 
his majesry layed that aside, as not so proper for his 
present endeavourd; leaving all the world to judgey 
whether his proposition for a personal treaty, or the 
jBiat denial of a safe-conduct for persons to begin a 
treaty, be greater signs of a real intention to peac^ ^ 
and shall now only insist upon his former message of 
the 1d6th of this December, that upon his repair to - 
Westminster^ he doubts not but so to join his en* 
deavours with h^s two hocuses of parliament, as to give 
just satisfaction, not only concerning the business of 
(relaud, but also for the settling of a way for the pay- 
ment of the publick debts, as well to the Scots and the 
«ity of London as others. And as already he hatlr 
shewn a fair way for the settling of the militia, so he 
shall carefully endeavour, in all other particulars, that 
none shall have cause to complain for want of security^ 
whereby just jealousies may arise, to hinder the eon-* 
tinuance of the desired peac,e. And certainly this pro^ 
position of a personal treaty could never have entered 
into his majesty's thoughts, if he had not resolved to 
make -apparent to the world, that the publick good and 
peace of ^ this kingdom is far deai*er to him, than the 
xespeet of any particular interest. Wherefore none can 
Oppose this motion, without a manifest demonstra.tion 
that he particularly envies his majesty should be the 
chief author in so blessed a work, besides the declaring, 
himself a direct opposer of the happy peace of these 
nations^ To eooclude, whosoever will not be ashameil 
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not being answered, and his misfortunes 
increasing, he threw himself into the hands 
of the Scots, who, as it is well known, de- 
parting into their country, left him, with 
the commissioners appointed by the parlia* 
ment to receive him, at Holdenby. From 

that his fair and specious protcistations should be 
brought to a true and publick test, and those who have 
a real sense, and do truly commiserate the miseries of 
their bleeding country, let them speedily and chearfully 
embrace his majestie's.. proposition fpr his personal 
treaty at Westminster, which, by the blessing of God, 
will undoubtedly, to these now distracted kingdoms, 
restore the happiness of a long wished-for and lasting 
peace *." 

I will only add a passage or two more from his 
message to both houses from Southwell, May 18, 1646. 
— '^ His majesty, being certainly informed that the 
armies were marching so fast up to Oxford, as made 
that no fit place for treating, did resolve to withdraw 
himself hither, only to secure his own person, and 
with no intention to continue this war any longer, or ' 
to make any division between his two kingdoms; but 
to give such contentment to both, as by the blessing of 
God, he might see a happy and well-»grounded peace, 
thereby to bring prosperity to these kingdoms, answer* 
able to the best times of his progenitors." — -After this 
follow some propositions concerning religion; the 
militia^ Scotland, and Ireland ; and then it is added, 
^^ If these be not satisfactory, his majesty then desires, 
that all such of the propositions as are already agreed 
upon by both kingdoms, may be speedily sent unto 
him; his majesty being resolved to comply with his 
parliament in every thing that shall be for ^e happiness 

• King Charles's Works, p. 550. 
VOL. II. «g 
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htmob he Vas tafceci by Joyce, and piit into 
the power <^ the army. 

TJ^e neg()tiation8 ftjr peace were con- 
tfnvred, i^twithstanditvg, %nth him; and he 
iiii^t= haiee had reasonable good terms ^\ 
his condition considered, from the army or 

&t his sai)ject8y and for the Temovifif of all unhappy 
fififferences which have produced so many sad effects*.* 
How driferefit is this ftotn the language made use of in 
the note 71 ! Hoir calcufeted to inspiiie trust and 
confideqice^ as well as to ttiore compassion ! Had the 
king talked m this tnannet' formerly, and acted accord- 
hngly^ he mr^t have been a king indeed: had he com- 
plied %vTth the pariiamecit io eveiy <ibing that was fwt 
the happiness of his subjects, he might have avoided 
aU hi» •misfortonea. But he resolved >on this too late, 
i<f indeed tie sii^eerely ^resod^iped it, and tbei?ehy lost tAie 
benefit of his 'good intentions. iFor siea's ^vows -ia 
calamity ave little regarded; it being costoinary m 
that season to ctiakc them, and as customary t\ben 9et 
at ease to bpeak thom. More espeoiaUy, svlhen men 
are known to he not o^er-rsitacked wdbh sincerity, diiey 
cannot, wvith reason, at »och an hour, .expect iimiie*' 
diately to be relied on. For the impressions 'made on 
£he miodaiof stpecstatxtrs by a long couice .of acbons, ^rt 
flot^asily jearased. Time, and a-diffecefTt iconduct, aione 
can <io it. — Uowe^/^er, ttiis behaviour ef Chailes, so 
very 4liffiaient from liiat he liad used toiwards tiae paiiki^ 
i&e&C in tiiaes past, <was not wholly unaenriceable to 
him, iLs iwc shall soon sae. For many are to be wrovght 
on by fair speeches, anda gentle insjikiating beliavicmr, 
wiho arepi-oof against tbveaits and iU u^age. 

''^ The fiQgotiations for poaoe wfere oootinned with 
Mm^ -afd he might have had jreaaooBhle igood termattccj 
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the parliament ; bat he .absolutely re&sed 

Though Charles by all his messages could qot pirociim 
a {yersonal treaty, yet there never were vantiag thos« 
in the two houses who were willing io agree with him 
on what they lookedon as prudent and jeasoaabk terms. 
AfM the message from Southw^ell^ he removed with the 
Scots to Newcasttle, where a treaty with him was carried 
0Q by the two houses, for a safe and well-grounded peace; 
Irat it came to nothing, dirough his stififaess and ohstif* 
nmy. When at Holmby, it is well Looiirn that great 
iCj9|irt; was paid to him hy the cfaM& of the army : this 
gA^e bidtt cons6quenl:e in his own eyes, and msde him 
lefjase f o lislent. Io terms, which were far enough from 
being bard, hia ciiX3umstances considered '^. His ciroumr 
stances, I say, considered, for aa he had engaged in a 
war, and had been unsiiccessfal, it. could not be evpecc- 
ed but thajt he must have terms imposed on him, anA 
be well contented with a leis degree of power than he 
had formerly enjoyed. But his majesty was inflexible, 
a$ appears from Sir John Berkley's relation, in Ludlow. 
'^ Major Huntington, one of the king*s c<mfidents,^' says 
he, " brought two general officers to Sir John Berkley, by 
order of the king, recommending them to him as peiv* 
sons upon whom he might rely: these two had fre*- 
queat conferences with Sir Joibn Berkley, and aasured 
him, that a conji^nction with the king was universally 
d^ired by the oiScers and agitators; and that Cromwell 
and Iret^on wf re great dissemblers, if they were not mal 
ia it: but that the army was so bent upon it at pi«sent> 
that they dur^st not show themselves: oitherwise^ pro^ 
testing that however things might happen to change, 
and whatsoever others might do, ithey would for ever 
continue faithful to th^ king. They acquainted him 



• Seo Lndlow, vol. I. p. 195, 085. Chirendoii, vol. V. p. 56, 75? and 
C g2 
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conscieiice^ honour^ tod prudence: which i« 

gained to reduce men; who bud fbughlf against it^ to 
be wholly silent in that matter* But the king, break- 
ing away from them> wxrd, * Well, I shall see them 
glad> ere long, to accept of more equal terms/ 

'^ About this time Mr. Ashbnrnhtoi atrived^ to the 
king's great contentment; and his instructi0iis refea'- 
ring to Sir John Berkley's, which they were to prose^ 
cute jointly, Sir John gave hiiA what light he conld 
into the state of affiiirs : but he soon'departed from the 
laetibods -proposed by Sir John Berkley, and ^itirely 
complyirig with the king's humoui-y declared openly, 
that having always used the best company, he could 
notjconrerse with sttch senseless fellowk as tbeagita« 
tor»; that if the officers could be gained, there waft 
no doubt but that they would be able to command thdt 
own army; and that he w^s Tesolved^ to apply himself 
wholly to them. Upon this thei'e grtew a great fami^ 
liarity between him aivi Whalley, who cbftimanded the 
gaard that watted on the king; and not long after^ 
a olese correspondence with Cromw'ell and Ireton, mes* 
as^es daily passing frdm the king to the head^q^rters* 
With these ciiGouragements, and others from the pr6s- 
byterian party> the lord Lauderdale, and divers of the 
city of London, assuring the king that they would op-» 
pose the army unto theJ dedth^ he seemed do much ele« 
rated, that when the proposals were sent to him, and 
his. coticurrence humbly desired^ he^ to the great 
astonishment not only of Jreton clnd the artny, but cvett 
of his own party, entertained them with very sharp 
arid bitter language, raying, that no man should suf* 
fer for his sake; 'and that h^ repented him of nothing 
io much, as that he passed the bill against the earl of 
Strafford : which though it must be confessed to have 
been an vnworthy act in him, all things considered) 
yet was it no less imprudent in ihut manner, and at 
' 4 
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most pTobal)}e, mwt be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

that tamfy to loeDtion it ; and that he would have tho 
<:hurch established according to law by the piopoeals'. 
Towhieh those of the army replicdy that it wsa not 
tbeir work to do it^ aiwi that they thought it safficient 
for tliem to wave the point ; and they hoped for the 
king too, he having already consented to the abolittoa 
oi the episcopal goTernment in Scotland. The king 
said he hoped God had forgiven him that sin, ref eat« 
iog fyequently these or the like words, ^ You cai»- 
not be without me; you will fall to ruin/ if i do not 
siistain you.' This manner- of carriage ft^m tha 
king being observed with the /utmost amazement by 
many officers of the army who were presetit/ and, at 
least in appearance, were promoters of tl^e agreement, 
Sir John Berkley taking notice of it, looked witb much 
wonder uppn the king, and aleppuig.to him, said in 
his ear, ' Sir, you speak as if yon bad some secret 
streingth and power which I do not know of; and 
since you have concealed it from me, I wish yon had 
done it from these men also.' Whereupon the king 
began to recollect himself, and to soft^i his former 
discourse: but it was too late; for col. Rainsborougii, 
who of all tbe aimy seemed the least to desire an agree** 
ment, having observed these passages, went out &pn 
the conference, and hastened to the army, informing 
.them.what entertainownt their commissioners and pror 
po^sals had found widi the king^." 

Monteth's account is to the same purpose, and nearly 
in the same words ^. And that there is great probabi- 
lity of tbe army's beiiig well inclined towards the king 
at this time, appears from a letter of Sir Thomas Fairfax 

* Ludlow, vol. I. p. 202. * History ;9f the Troubles of Great' 

Mtain, p. 301, 309. 
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New commotions arising in various parte 
of the kingdom in behalf of his majesty, 

to the speakers of both houses, dated Reading, July 8, 
1647. In this letter he says, " Our desires concerning 
a just consideration and settlement of the king's rights, 
his majesty first giving his concurrence to settle and se- 
cure the rights and liberties of the kingdoms, we have 
already publickly declared* in our representation and 
remonstrance. Since the first of those papers sent to 
the parliament, there have been several officers of the 
army, upon several occasions, sent to his majesty; the 
first to present to him a copy of the representation, and 
after that some others to tender him a copy of the re- 
monstrance; upon both which, the officers sent were 
appointed to clear the sense and intention of any thing 
in either paper, whereupon his majesty might make 
any question. Since then there have been also some 
officers, at several times, sent to his majesty about his 
remove from Hatfield; to dissuade, if possible, from 
Windsor, or any place so near London, to some place 
of further distance, answerable to what we had desired 
of the parliament. In all which addresses to his ma- 
jesty, we care not who knows what hath been said or 
done ; for as we have nothing to bargain for, or ask 
either from his majesty or the parliament, for advan- 
tage to ourselves, or^iny particular party or interest of 
our own ; so, in all those addresses to his majesty, we 
have utterly disclaimed and disavowed any such thing, 
or any overtures or thoughts tending that way; but the 
only intent and effect of those our addresses, hath been 
to desire and endeavour his majestie's free concurrence 
with the parliament, for establishing and securing the 
common rights and liberties, and settling th^ peace of 
the kingdom ; and to assure him, that (the publick 
being so provided for, with such his majestie's concur- 
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and strong desires after peace prevailing, 

rence) it is fully agreeable to our principles, and,shoald 
be our desires and endeavours, that (with and in such 
settling of the publick) the rights of his majesty's royal 
family should be also provided for, so as a lasting peace 
and agreement might be settled in this nation; and 
that, as we had publickly declared for the same in ge* 
neral terms, so, if things come to a way of settlement, 
we should not be wanting in our spheres to own that 
general desire, in any particulars of natural or civil 
right of his raajestie's person, which might not preju- 
dice or again endanger the publick ; and, in the^meaq 
time, that his majesty should find all personal civilities 
and respects from us, with all reasonable. freedom thai 
might stand with safety, and with the trust or charge 
lying upon us concerning his person*." — It appears 
then, that the army was inclined towards the king 
about this time, and that he might have had from them 
tolerable conditions. These he refused to consent 
unto, till making' his escape into thie Isle of Wight, 
the parliament, under the influence of the army, pre- 
sented unto him, Dec. 24, 1647, four bills, together 
with propositions, which, upon passing these bilh, 
were to be treated upon. These bills were entituled, 

^M. An act concerning the raising, settling, and main* 
taining forces by sea and land, within the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland, &c. — This divested his majesty 
of the power of the militia for twenty years, and placed 
it in the parliament : afterwards it was not to be exer- 
cised without the authority of the houses. 

" 2. An act for justifying the proceedings of parlia- 
ment in the late war, and for declaring all oaths, de- 
clarations, proclamations, and other proceedings 
against it, to be void. 

• Parliameotav^Hiftoiy, vol XVL p. 10«. 
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the parliatnent once more entered into a 

^ 3. An act concerning peers lately made^ and bereaf-> 
ter to be made. By this all peerageB^ granted sinc^ 
the 20th of May, 1642, were declared void; and all 
»Qch as were for the future to be conferred, without 
consent of parliament, were enacted to be of no force, 
with respect to sitting and voting in parliament. 

*^ 4. An act concerning the adjournment of both 
houses of parliament. This gave them liberty to ad- 
journ when and where they pleased, without making 
an. end or determiniog any session of the then parlia* 
mentS" 

His majesty, in answer to these bills and the propo« 
iitions that accompanied them, declared, " That nei- 
ther the desire of being freed from his tedious and irk* 
some condition of life bis majesty hath so long safTer- 
ed^ nor tlie apprehension of what may befall him, in 
case his two houses shall not aifprd hima personal 
treaty, shall make him change his resolution of not 
consenting to any act till the whole peace be conclude 
ed; yet then he intends not only to give just and rea- 
sonable satisfaction in the particulars j>resented to him, 
but also to make good all other concessions mentioned 
in his message of the l6th of November last, which he 
thought would have produced better effects than what 
lie finds in the bills and propositions now presented 
unto him. And yet his majesty cannot give over, but 
tttow again earnestly presseth for a personal treaty (so 
passionately is he affected with the advantages which 
peace will bring to his majesty and all his subjects); of 
which he will not at all despair (there being no other 
visible way to obtain a well-grounded peace). How- 
ever, his majesty is very much at ease within himself, for 
having fulfilled the offices both o^a christian and of a 

• King GfaalTfes'd Worits, p. 590. 
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treatf #ith him* ^ Thi« they did \Wth great 
i^icerity^ and wete not tvlthoUti hopes of 

king; and will patiently wAit t^ic good pleasure of Al- 
mighty God^ to incline the hearts cf bis two hdoses to 
coiisidea- their king) and to compatoioni^te ^behr fellow^' 
subjects' miseries *." There seems somewhat very phi* 
losophic in this reply. Bot the reader, tilBy possibly 
be able to liceouiit for the spirit of it^ >v^befi he is in- 
fi^niied that the king was meditating an escfip^from 
Carisbrook; had made a treaty with the Scotd, who 
soon openly invaded England on his beha(lF> iti whieh 
tkey %vere joined by the presbyterians and oavldiers in 
England^ which produced the second civil w^ar^ tind 
ended fatally with respect to most of tbcrse Who excited 
it.-*-Ta return.'*-!!© sooner had the king'ife atitwer been 
read and considered by the houses^ but they «et forth 
the following declaration and resolution^, Jan. ^^5^ 
164?. 

** The lords and commons assembled in parliaitient^ 
after many addresses to his majesty for preventing and 
ending this unnatural war^ raised by him against his 
parliament and kingdom^ having lately sent four bills 
to his majesty^ which did contain only ma^er of safety 
and security to the parliament and kingdom^ referring 
die composure of all other differences to a perisonai 
treaty with his majesty ; and having received dn abso^* 
late negative, do hold themselves obliged to use their 
Httermost endeavours speedily to settle the present go*- 
vernment, in such a way as may bring the greatest se* 
curity to this kingdom^ in the enjoyment of the laws 
and liberties thereof; and in order thereunto, and that 
the houses may receive no delays nor interruptions in 
so great and necessary a work, they have taken the^e 
resolutions, and passed these votes following, viz. 

* Kin|fGbftrieg*8 Works, p. 595. 
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bringing it to a happy conclusion. For the 
answers of the king to the propositions of 

*. Resolved upon the quest ion, 

' That the lords and commons do declare, that they, 
will make np farther addresses, or applications to the 
king. 

' Resolved upon the question, 

' That no application or address be made to the king 
by any person whatsoever, without the leave of both 
houses, 

^ Resolved upon the question, 

' That the person or persons that shall make breach 
of this order, shall incur the penalties of high treason^ 

' Resolved upon the question, 

' That the lords and commons do declare, that they 
will receive.no more any message from the king; and 
do ei^oin, . that no person whatsoever do presume to 
receive or bring any message from the king to both 
or either of the houses of parliament, or to any other 
person"/' 

This was the fruit of Charles's stiff behaviour! He 
did not consider times and circumstances, nor could 
he bring himself into such a temper as was requisite to 
regain his throne, and re-establish his affairs. — The 
house of commons was so provoked at his meijesty's 
refusal to sign the four bills, that they printed a " de- 
claration, expressing their reasons and grounds of pass- 
ing the resolutions, touching no farther address or ap- 
plication to the king.^ 

In this Charles's behaviour from the beginning of 
his reign is brought to remembrance, his insincerity in 
his treaties exposed, and his dealings with regard to 
the parliament and Ireland laid open, with great acri- 

■ King Charles's Works, p. 596, 
7 
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both houses were voted to be a ground to 
proceed upon for the settlement of the peace 
of the kingdom ^^ 

mony of style*. His majesty replied hereunto in a 
declaration, dated Carisbrook Castle, 18 Jan. 1647, and 
insisted still on it, that he could- not in conscience, 
honour or prudence pass the four bills ^ ; and thereby 
made the matter still worse in the eyes, of bis oppo- 
nents, who paid but little regard to these his protesta* 
tions. For they imagined that it was not conscience, 
honour or prudence that prompted him to this and his 
former denials to yield to the terms proposed, but an 
inflexible stiffness, and the hopes of availing himself of 
their divisions. " When treaties from the parliament," 
says MiJton, '^ sought out him, no less than seven 
times, (oft enough to. testify the willingness of their 
obedience, and too oft for the majesty of a parliament 
to court their subjection) he, in the con6deace of his 
dwn strength, or of our divisions, returned us nothing 
back but denials, or delays, to their most necessary 
demands ; and being at lowest, kept up still and sus- 
tained his almost famished hopes with the hourly ex- 
pectation of raising up himself the higher, by the 
greater heap which he sat promising himself of our 
sudden ruin through dissention." — ^And again, says the 
same writer, "The parliament — when he was their 
vanquished and their captive, his forces utterly broken 
and disbanded, yet offered him, three several times, 
no worse proposals or demands,, than when he stood 
fair to be their conqueror. But that imprudent sur- 
mise, that his lowest ebb could not set him ' below a 
fight,' was a presumption that rui-ned him %" 

^* The king^s answers were voted to be a ground to 

* See Parliamentary History, vol. XVII. p. 2 — ^24. *> King Charles's 

Works, p. 597. * Iconoclastes, 2d edit. p. 68, 70. 
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,» ]^ut.the hopes of peace Avere suddenly 

proceed upon, for the settlement of the peace of the 
kingdom.] Charles, notwithstanding the votes of no 
more addresses, we have observed, was not without 
hopes of regaining his power. Nor were his hopei 
wholly without foundation : for the nation, weary of 
war, and fearing the great power of the army, wa$ 
much disposed to bring things to an accpmrnodatioa 
with him. Petitions from various parts were sent up 
for this purpose to the houses : the city of London was 
greatly desirows of it, as well as many of the most eon- 
tiderable men in parliament ; and mobs a|id tamults 
arose every wh^fe, in order to bring it about. Nor was 
this all. The friends of Charles raised forces in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, and the Scots invaded Eng- 
land; in order to assist them in restoring him to bis 
former condition: The parliament indeed liked not 
these proceedings, as tending to render their cares and 
toils of no effect. For if by force he was resettled da 
his throne, they well enough knew what was lively to 
befall themselves, and the nation in general. They 
ordered therctbre the army to quell the tumults, to ad- 
vance against the royalists, and repel the Scots; which 
was at length effectually done by naen used to victory, 
and inspired with a belief of the justness of the cause 
they were engaged in. Mean while the parliament, to 
manifest to the world that they indeed desired peace 
upon terms that were just and safe, resolved, " That a 
treaty should be had in the Isle of Wight, with the 
king in person, by a committee appointed by both 
houses*." Accordingly commissioners were appointr 
ed ; the votes for no more addresses were revoked, and 
the town of Neif^port, named by the king, was agreed 
to for the place of treaty. Charles now had once more 

* Pfl«liaBgieptary Histoiy, vol. XVII. p. 318. 
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dissipated : for the ariwj, havfng subdued 

^n opportunity of regaiolog his Uou6ur, freedom, and 
safety. The opportunity be laid bold of, though be 
did not proceed with tliat openness, quickneiss, and 
dispatch which the critical situation of his affairs see^i* 
ed to require. — ^The treaty began Sept, IB, 1648. Hm 
majesty oonseated in tbi? tre^y to the first propoi^i^ 
tion made by the pa.r\u\xwxxt, " .for recalling and an^ 
nulling all oaths, declarations, proclamations, aja4 other 
proceedings agaiiist botli or either houses of parlia^ 
ment, or again$t any for inhering to them ; provide 
that neither this concession noj: any other ^f bU upp«^ 
this treaty, should be of any fpree, unless the whok 
were agreed.'' — This proposition was intended to, and 
actually did^ justify all that had been done ^gainst tbf 
king from the very beginning of this warj ^and tber^ 
fore it is styled by lord Clarendon, a " proposition of 
a horrid and monstrous nature, whigli thongh hi3 mat 
jesty consented to pass, yet he well foresaw the a^per^, 
sions it wouJd expose bijcn .to V But with regard to 
the article of religion — this hi3 majesty, stiffly debated 
with the commissioners for four daysi, and at length 
appeared no way convinced by thpir reasonings, or the 
reasonings of their divines. . For bis ^^baplains, wjtti 
whom l>e consulted here, seem to have had their want- 
ed influeaee over him, and threw him into much per-% 
plexUy. — " His majesty (says Mr. Oudart, whoattendr 
cd on him at this treaty) this afternoon [Oct. 7.] heard 
read several draughts of an answer upon the propo^j'- 
tion for religion ; disliked all ; and wa3 in a gi^eat peir* 
plexity about the point of abolishing episcopacy, eveii 
to shedding of tears ^," Great pity it surely was t(> 
press the king. to do what seemed to be really agaiiou^ 

' * Clarendon, vo>. V. p, 2 1 3, 2 1 4. * Peck»f Desid<?rata' Curiosa, 

xol a tib. 10. p. T, fal. JUsaA. 1*735. 
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those who had taken up arms in his ma- 

his conscience ! How far the apprehended necessity of 
the public welfare's requiring it will justify those who 
did it, the casuists must determine. Though I cannot 
help remarking, that it seems among the unaccouuta- 
bles in human nature, that this prince, who had all 
along paid so little regard to the Jaws and liberties of 
his kingdom, or his own coronation-oath, in most in- 
teresting and important points, should have so great a 
fear of acting against law, Christianity, arid the same 
oath, with respect to the abolishing of bishops, and 
secularizing their revenues. — However, in order to 
inake things easy, his majesty offered to consent " that 
the calling and sitting of the assembly of divines at 
Westminster be confirmed for three years by act of 
parliament ; that the directory for the public worship of 
God, and the presbyterian government, be established 
by law for the same time. Provided that his majesty, 
and those of his judgment, or any others who cannot 
in conscience submit thereunto, be not in the mean 
time obliged to comply with the same government, or 
form of worship, but have the free practice of their 
own profession. And that a free consultation and de- 
bate be had wilji the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ster in the mean time (twenty of his majestie's nomi- 
nation being added unto them), whereby it may be 
determined by his majestic and his two houses of par- 
liament, how the said church-government and form of 
public worship after the said time may be settled, or 
sooner, if differences may be agreed. — ^Ajid concerning 
the bishop's lands and revenues, his majesty considering 
that during these troublesome times divers of his sub- 
jects have made contracts and purchases, and divers 
have disbursed great sums of money upon security and 
engagement of those lands ;. his majesty for their sa- 



jetty^s behalf; |»r€Meifted a t«»idliStnKi&e td 

«tsfd(;tlon, will tonstfiTt m iafi aft^t o^ ^6t6 of pMiawefifl 
Wb^eby legal estates for liv^ft dt ^olt ^eani (at ^kt^i 
fehoioe), ftot ex^e^irig ftmety-nine years, sli^M IWfe 
Made of tboite l&hAn, t6^atA& th^ satiifaetioh 6f tbi 
t^id purchasers, cofitrat:^oJ^s, and others to #hdfiti tti^ 
«ee eftgaiged,' at the old MhiA ; Or s6m6 other fl!ia(dl;rti,fi 
i*at> whereby they laay receive Haftfsfectioa. And ih 
itmt i^uch lease shaH dot satisfy, hi^ thajesty will ptb- 
pofrhd atid conseht ib §<^6 other way for their ftirthelb 
satisfa^jtJoft* P/bvid^, that the propriety tod ihh^-^ 
rita^ce of those l«thds foay dtili r^maih aftd eol^ti^tf^ 
to the ch«r6h and eha^difinfeft res][)ectively, *6cording- 
i9 the pioud intetftidl^i of the doti^s iCfifd fot^d^ 
eherebf'.'^ 

'^ Hi's Majesty fartW<^ dfi^r^d to coifts^nt to stctift Ibi 
Ibe better <M&servati6Vi 6i «h% Lol'd'ahd^y, for sup]^^ 
hig iahot^^nd iMf God V i^^bt);^, ahd foV Sl^f aik(^rft| 
of ^^yng. 

''' A^A tKiattA iBigmst p'krmti^ afid ii6h-r^^i!deticd^, 
fbf regda«i&^ th^ lihi^^fsPties tihd toH^ge#, fof fNI 
Wtmr dtfooi^y ahd <«6AVi<ilibh of i^'^i^h i^iA9A)Sit, 
aad tdteatidll of £heir childt^fi ii^ the pr^lMMaftt 1^ 
ligiM ; f^ levying bf p^^lti^ dgaihi»t ]^^)^i^ls slitttl 
their pra^tii^^lf «g^iri'^ th^ §tat^, atid for [^uttin^ mi 
lawf itt eieeiltttbil, ^Ad for d sttiole^ ddiik^e to preVSHi 
h«ariftg atti dayitlg of ma§ii. 

'^ A« to tht^ dof^fiant, his thMJ^ity w&^ ni6t ftlM 
Mti^^d thttt he could sigti 6^ sWe^ it> 6r coi^^^fll t8 
impme it dd flie ^dnsdieiidel of 6thei^, nor did he 6)W^ 
eeive it piVjFp^ oi^ il^^fUl ^ th^t tinl^ f6 be Jii^sfeS 
»pon. A^ to th^ t&mi^i hi^ &aj^ty ddhs^fit^ td ^ 
a»t to b^Ve il ih tHef haridi of Ih^ )^littiiil«ht fof KA 

* King Charles's Works, p. 602. 
VQt. II. H h 
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the house of commonsi^ in which they de- 
houses, the king offered to leave it to their determina- 
tion. Touching publick debts, he consented to raise 
money by equal taxes. Lastly> he proposed to have 
liberty to come forthwith to Westminster, and .be 
restored to a condition of freedom and safety, and to 
the possession. of his lai\ds and revenues; and that an 
act of oblivion and indemnity might pass, to extend to 
all persons for all matters relating to the late unhappy 
differences ; which being agreed to \^y his two houses, 
his majesty declared himself ready to make these his 
concessions binding, by giving them the royal assent V 
" More than this," says Whitlock, "could not be 
obtained from his majesty, though -most earnestly 
begged of him by some of the commissioners (great 
persons) with tears, and on their knees, particularly as 
to the proposition touching religion. But the prelatical 
party about him, for their particular, interest, and 
power to persecute others, prevailed with him rather 
to hazard his crown and life, than to diminish their 
greatness and power. Wherein the church-govern- 
ment and publick worship, and chiefly the revenues of 
the church, swayed more with the king's chaplains 
then about him, and they more with his. majesty 
(continually whispering matter of conscience to him) 
than the parliament, with all their commissioners, 
could prevail with him for an agreement, though 
possibly his own judgment (which was above all .their's) 
might not be so fully convinced by his eager divines 
about him**." This answer of the king's being voted 
unsatisfactory, his majesty afterwards offered to con- 
gent '' to a bill for taking away all archbishops, chancel- 
lours and commissaues, deans and subdeans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, canons and prebendaries, and, 

• Kin^ Charles's Works, p. 603 j and Whitlock, p. 340. ^ Whitlock, 
p. 340. ' 
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manded that the king should be brought to 

in short, all the officers of the cathedral or collegiate 
churches ; and also to agree with the two houses (time 
being to, be allowed him and them to inform themselves 
of the practice of the primitive church in point of 
episcopacy) in limiting the bishops to the counsel and 
assistance of presbyters, and in the exercise of their 
jurisdiction, and increasing their number, if it be 
thought fit*." This was the uttnost Charles would 
allow in this matter, and long and learned were the 
debates, and many the desires of expedition expressed, 
before he could be brought to this. For his manner 
was here, as in former treaties, to try whether less 
would not be accepted before he offered more, and 
thereby wasted time, which to bim, in his circum- 
stances, was most precious. However, these conces- 
sions with regard to the church being made; the militia 
granted to the parliament for twenty years ; the cessa- 
tion in Ireland declared void ; all titles of honour, since 
the great seal was carried to Oxford, vacated ; delin- 
quents fined, prohibited the court and parliament^ and 
left to the laws; all offices left to be filled up by both 
houses; their grants and commissions confirmed; the 
court of Wards abolished, with some matters of a less 
important nature, things began to hasten towards a 
settlement; and it was resolved by the commons, 
Dec. 5, 1^648, and agreed to by the lords, " That the 
answers of the king to the propositions of both houses, 
are a ground for the house to proceed upon for the 

settlement of the peace of the kingdotii**.'* But 

before this vote passed, his majesty had been seized by 
the army (without the knowledge of the parliament, as 
we shall presently see), who thereby rendered of none 
effect all these proceedings. Unhappy was the stiffness 

• Parliamentary History, toI. XVIII. p. 9«. ^ Id. p. 446. 
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jVlsU<^ W4 a p^«o4 l)e pet t« tfee ^li»r 

)}i§ friends! t^ h^ (r^xh}i\y xaa4e tU8»^ pppceMiof^^Jli 

#r§^ tb^y w0yJ4 pxobaWy h^vp t>roMgh> biwa to I^or^^ 

in fr^eilpiQi hpm)ar> ai^Kl a^^ty. Qut by 4i4pi«}:iog ai|^ 
writing, ^iwe was iengtMped put, ^h^ gagUsU fayarfis^ 
tnje^t^n, ti^ Scptisb ^Wy rovtei^, f^ tb^ vmy m^iter^ 
of ^.-: — Lo^d Clax^adan, ia hjl^ ^wowt of tbi» 
,WPftty, jjpeaks of the ^' refrfujtQvy> «?l)frtinai« itdb^repp^ 
<)f tbkj^ ppqpai^io^er^ to tlieii pwn wiU^ ¥itlH)ut m^f 
s\^^w pf r^A^OQi of (b^Uli^ti^g Ipos^ tbeir <jergy 
|L{MMi th^ Ifii^g, wl>p «11 bebav^ th^ms^lv^ Vfi^ th^^ 
5y4enis§j|, ^ if ll^ey m^wt; to b^ rp linger suly/ei^l tp |^ 
Wfig> ^o n^<ve tl^p tP 5L bisiwp f fip4 of " tl^r iflipp^v 

im\t}[ ^nA bi^f n»sf ^ i^i b^jiji^ng Q^ thw a.^w v>»trv<> 

tif^J^a':'' ibiMgfk 9^ Uwle fQMPde(} w tr^tb, g^ tbal 
, j[^kiR9 ^^ Sfpiim99 w^^ th# c}^gy4Q6^ 19W> ^W'' 
pmfi4 with tiji^n^j^ty; wHw, ift fept, tl^r |iaf»#| 
W^e M^^b^i apd Vines, Ory) ;i^ Semwii^bp, 
saiys Mr. Ott4«rt^ ifi tl^Q fionfsll|i4i^ qf tl|iBii? f§ji^ip4^l 
^) the kipg'» y^y afe^^t t^bv^^iv^gc^fewm^i^^i " w^r« 
. very Qm\ wd fujl of *i?tarif*;, ^d gi^v<^ « graat 
t^stiniooy pf tb^ k^mipg co^ch^d i^ bi^ P^^y> 
PW^> wd highly ^pl^uded bi?. JRajefty'^ piety w 
Unott^ ComtWtii^e^ &c ^" Aj^4 the ^am^ gfe«ti^«iaj| 
^^m«$^ ^a, bii^ n^jesity *' muoh thaiiked evoij^y p^^ of 
Iba wmmissippera fof tji^i? ficeedpffli, W<J even fpr 
tbW Wgipg Iptiq^^W^^t bis PBiftW 4^riflfg t\^ tm^ 

^ftbift|?^yV' . 

|lir Thpqp^ Hi^yberti nbo waa wid^ the king ^so 
%4 this tig^ powmr^ witb Hh O^idart in bi§ 9^3pQWt of 
tjie r^^p^ with wbiob be ¥[aa tre^^t^.— ^* La th^^ 
4§bateft," «fky§ b«, '< tfe#re were r^p he^ta W ^Uhwai^ft 

• Clarendon, vol. V. p. 213, 216, 223. * Peck's Desiderata 

eariott, v«l. II. book x. m lU ^ I^. 9. i6« 



meoM. B«tt not lA^ttof with st&sm^ Im^^ 
liiey mnd tbe kmg$^^ pesiotii i^ciKoV«idl 

in all this treaty hb tm^sity W^fl^ oh^^i^A, h¥ flM 
wiole tidifiMJM$€ioi» wliih tke c^^iidri^toi^r^ Md ditiries, 
to keep a constant decorum, with giefiBrt p*ti«Kiirt^/ 
^autkytridnefts^ «iid gcfdid otder^ And' dllM4 he^ v/a» 
Mttgle, iftid <)il>li^d to aff^^^ whikt tlie^ c^MMArii^otierl 
<wtoy wcwer many) huid if* ^ropodiitio^ 4St obj^ct'io#^ M§ 
majesty's flowers ^e!^ |)eyei^A1^, ^kt^ d^tivdt^d Mility 
4Mrt mi5 pQftMbtttitMl m 9h^ 0^ diseoMl^^sAy^. Albeit 
he had to do with pK^i^oris <i9 6# high cifi^ty said otH 
5eiTto6« to the hit^f dO of ^%at pa#t^ Md iMkler^and- 
ing in the law and affairs of state'/ ski4 botti for tb^}# 
ib^genvitf and ^ir (^^riag^ nltf^l^ 6dnniiedd«d^ by the 
king, at oeoasioMf t£wi^W^i^ dffe^^*."* Bid loVd^ii^ 
precefid# hi^ <fai«^ np^ his r^l^idtf &Onf th^ aoObunt 
gwcn. ifi a }^i%ey fro» «be k<iw^ W Ms ibitf: wheth^ thl0 
is probable (as it is inconsistent with ttiofie^ Atiteit^ 
mdittKW' €f 1^ aflkir^ ftitvst be( dt^ldf lunKed % the 

^ Th€' flrmy pM»eittd[ a- r^m^nsWc^Me, ^it«d tli^' 
liing^i> ^enoti/ Ste«] Pr^bi^ the^ titiie tfllaft lh« khyg iK^ 
jected the propositions made him by rti*«? a^ttijv thifty* 
A^tatt«<i his iHikiw Whiki the f^aty of M'^H^bin; was 
i»a^st»Mi> als»gttemonsPifm6e emi^ Mtn t^diWf/ 
im wbidtf ii \rav dedati^dy tharr "* they ccMVii^d'^e^ th^* 
]^ai»liatt]tent Ii:ad>a4^u»dfllit>6ai»s6 to ky s^ide AiV;^ hnhtff 
]li!Dea«dings iw tlhaft^ t^6Bty, and^ to» ret;«fm> to Ih^ vi^t^# 
of-jmc^A^dres^i, a^d^ to i^ejd^i' Aie krtig's deA^^ fot' 
hittisii^aad' Ms parcy, awd that h^ ntay 6o i^<^re' <>6tai« 
ito^ govei^nmcnt' oor «o^ Siomdom 

'* Ttiatd)dini}ua¥tdbi^ iIg^ more ba^girined^litlbv ilof 
]^ti«d(^ dieak iH<dli noie, ^tei[^«dv> m^' pah-dMabl^'blf 

• SirT. Herbert's- lifertOirt^ l4/T!ik' flVa Lond. 1702. 
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him to Hurst Castle, and afterwards brought 
him to London, where a high court of jus- 

any other power^ only moderated upon submission; 
and among these offenders they offer, 

'^ 1. That the king be brought to justice, as the 
capital cause of all. 

" 2. That a day be set for the prince and duke of 
York to come in : and if they do not, then to be de- 
clared traitors ; if they do come in, to be proceeded 
against, or remitted, as they give satisfaction. 

" 3. That publick justice may be done upon some 
capital causers and actors in this war. 

" 4. That the rest, upon submission, may have 
mercy for their lives. 

" 5. That the soldiers may have their arrears, and 
publick debts be paid out of delinquents estates. 

'* 6. That a period be 'set to this parliament, and a 
provision for new and more equal representatives of 
the people, &c." 

In the conclusion they say, " These things they 

press as good for this and other kingdoms, and hope it 

will not be taken ill, because from an army, and so 

servants, when their masters are servants, and trustees 

. for the kingdom." 

" This remonstrance," says Whitlock, " endured a 
long and high debate, some inveighing sharply against 
the insolency of it, others palliated and excused the 
matters in it, and some did not stick to justify it; most 
were silent because it came from the army, and feared 
the lik^ to be done by them as had been done formerly :. 
in fine, the debate was adjourned*." The house, on 
reading this remonstrance, we may well suppose, was 
not a little confused. But the army followed briskly 
their blow: they seized the king's person, and conveyed 

• WhiUock, p. 055. 
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tice being erected, he wasr tried, condemn- 

him to Hurst Castle. This still more alanned the 
parliament, who declared that it was done without » 
their advice or consent, and voted the king's conces- 
sions aground for settling the peace of the kingdom*, 
as I have before mentioned. The army finding the 
parliament thus resolute for peace, riesblved by force 
to frustrate their intentions. ' For this end, fhey placed 
colonel Pride, with a large party of horse and foot, 
upon all the avenues to the parliament-house; who, on 
the 6th of December, seized and imprisoned forty-seven 
members of the house of commons, and afterwards 
ninety-six more were secluded by the same author! tyf*^ 
' — What followed is well known. 

The votes of non-addresses were resumed; the king 
was brought to Windsor; an ordinance was passed by 
the remaining part of the commons % but rejected by. 
the lords, for bringing him to his trial ; a high court 
of justice was erected, before which he was tried (for 
levying war against the parliament, and the people 
therein represented), condemned, and, in virtue of its 
warrant, executed Jan. 30, 1648, O. S. 

" From these indisputable facts," as the author of 
the parliamentary history observes, " it appears, that 
those great and able members who first engaged m 
behalf of the liberties of the people, against the en- 
croachments of the prerogative, meant no more than, 
to oblige the king to rule according to law ; not to 
bring him to the scaffold : and that monarchy and 
the peerage were not destroyed, till the liberties of 
parliament had been first subverted by an army of their 
own raising **.*' 

Whether I have attributed the king's death to the 

* Whitlock, p. 359. *> Parliamentary History, vol. XVIII. p. 471, 

• Not more than fifty-three in number. * Parliamentary History, 

wl. XVm. ]^. 556. 
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ed, «Qd sxequted, by aaautlMmtj ^jhJuiovii 

proper penums, will bfi l»eal kaowaffom lbf» foUowiog 
citAlionft. 

I. Mr. I^dbw says, << $awe q{ om^ camsiusaioiifiBi^ 
ii^ho hd(i Ixeen with tbe king (ftl N^wpqr^ pJ«Ad^ia 
the house, for a concurreoiae with hm» 9& if th^ had 
been employed by him; thoiigh others, viAthi moie 
ii^enuity, acknowledged that tbiey w^auldnQtSMb^iseaa 
agreement upoa those, ter^ls^ wese it not to. prevent a 
greater evil, that w.as like tp. ensue upon the leftisaLoC 
them. But Sir Henry Yane so truly stated the matter 
of fisu}t relating to thetreaty, and so evidentljj^ ^acaveih. 
ed the design and deceit of tbe king's w%wec> that h» 
made it clear to us [the army-pajty], thaA by- i| the 
ji^siice of our cause was. not asserted^ nor auK xigbts 
scoured for the future ; cQncliadiiig> that if tJl^y shpuU 
SK^ept of these l^rms without the QQmvtfmT^^ of tbte 
an»y, it would; pix)j(re but a fisatbev in. thei^ ca^Si: nol^« 
withstanding which^ the carriupt party ix^ tl|# hw^ 
having bargained for thain own and. the nation's lijirftJOtgCt, 
iiesolvedi to bnes^fc thi^ough.aUbaz^d^ and. Vni^a^^eM'. 
cncies to make good their contract; and afj^ t^^^Mff^ 
&ur hours debate, ^esoli^ed^ bjrthe pluiiality q£ i^tes^ 
T^iat the king/s coQcesaions we<« ground, fan a.^uiiKi 
9ettleipent« At which some of uaexpiKSsing^quiidift^ 
satisfaction, 4esire4' tl^at our protestation, mghik W 
entfedi; but tbat being denied, aft against^ the QudfefiSiofi 
ihehous^, I c<mt$nted myselfitodeqlafiepuUicly^ tiia|i 
being* convinced that they bad:des^ofiedi the CQO^oni 
oause andiinteftest of the nation, It could nolpngeRjaini 
with.tliei|>>; the^ re.st of diosa whoi dissentedt aleoiOi^n 
pressing themselves much to the same purpoaet. 'Ebe^ 
day foliowing some pf the principals officere. of the 
apny c^^ to London, with expectation that things 
WQiid bft bronglU to this issue; and consulting with, 
some piembers pf parliaipent, apd others,^ it, iw^^. Qpj[^ 
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to this natk«t, ftud contrary to the senai^ 

d9d«d> after ^ fyil wd &eQ dQimte, that* tfte meatuses 
t|^0«k bjr tb^ pMrUai9€ift| wece conUaar}!? to die trust ie« 
poA^ in tbepi^ aad ^evdio^ ta coifil^act the piik oi 
tha b}oo4 tJi^ h^d beea. $b^ ispoa fiheaaftselyca aad the 
n^tioa : ^t ili w9A tbejioefem the duty o£ the ar nuy to 
eadfd^o.i»%» p«t a stx>p to such proceedings; hfinKutg 
eog^gedi isL. the wm not sb>plj a& iike»cenaries>. bnt o«it 
Q£jiiiidftiOQ»laadc9iwcijenfiei^ beioig cooArinced thaA tlK 
ca«i%e ii9^ wbkbi tbiey were engagoi wasijus^t, aiuilhai 
t)m good: of tihe: people was iii».volved in it.. Beioff 
come lio tbb: i^esolQtiioo, tinee of the members q£ tW 
bpu$e> £uad tbc^ee o£ the officarsi of the armijr^, wiilidaeiir 
i^^ a pd^^le VQcm^ to conaeisdey of tke beta^t lueaos to 
aflbtami th^ end^ qCohk aaid i^Mlutkift^ wher« n^t^ agreed 
tb^ the ara^ sskpuld be dfamt. upt the nexit morniitg^ 
aiMct ^upf di^ fkc^. in. Westmioster-hallv tite Concti a£ 
$(eq[Pii9^>. and ^ JU)M>ji;. that none mig^ be pei?- 
m^tfd) tSK. p0a9: into tile bouse^. but mish as had. ctm^ 
ti»md ^tli^ to>ldiepiiMija iirterest. To this end^ w<e 
wic^tovet dh^ aames] o£ all the uouembem. one, by oue^ 
gieri^g thetcufist ebacaeter \Ke eould; of their incIioaK. 
iioiia>.udiereifv t pceaaiiue^. Wie: were noi miatakea im 
many.— General Ireton went to Sir ThomasiSatrfiui^ 
audi a^qpainted him. witht the. necessity. dB thiB extra- 
QtAisiaxff^ w.ay ol pnoceeidingy haying takemcare tiKbavi^ 
tk^s^tmj. dmwnup the ij[^»t morning by seven.ofi tbxr 
elm^K €oK JPmde qommooded tbe gnasd thatt aUxsxd&k 
ait tb«j^liameAt?dooii3».bai^ifig aUisj} of thoise membcary 
who .weri9: t«^ be e:sK}udedv preye^ng themtfromiOiHeiw 
\fkg: in^O) tht" bott$€^. and aeeuriog aome^ of the inos4 
^nf^cted uo^ atgnard provided. Ipr thatend; in wttiohr 
be wa»4a9M^t$d;by the lord^Gney ofiQcof^by^ and: odieoi 
»bo:fe)aemtte i»einbei3SLV' 

» l4iidfeoic« 9ok iMik 268ii 
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of the people. — Amidst all the sufferings 

S. Lord Fairfax, general of the army, writes as 
follows : " The treaty [of Newport] was scarce ended 
before the king was seized on, by the hands of the same 
persons that took him from Holmby : soon after fol- 
lowed his trial. To prepare way to this work, this 
agitating council did first intend to remove all oat of 
the parliament who were like to oppose them; and 
carried it on with such secrecy, as I had not the least' 
intimation of it till it was done, as some of the mem- 
bers of the house can witness, with whom I was at that 
very time upon special business^ when that attempt was 
made by colonel Pride upon the parliament, which I 
protest 1 never had any knowledge of till it was done. 
The reason why it was so secretly carried, that I should 
have no notice of it, was because I always prevented 
those designs when I knew them. By this purging of 
the house (as they called it) the parliament was brought 
into such a consumptive and languishing condition, 
that it could never again recover that healthful con- 
stitution, which always kept the kingdom in ita 
strength,* life, and vigour. This way being made by 
the sword, the tryal of the king was easier for them to 
accomplish V 

3. Sir Heneage Finch, solicitor-general, at the trial 
of the regicides, publicly acquitted the parliament, and 
Qonsequently the people represented, from all blame in 
this matter. Hear his words : " Whatsoever, in the 
year 1648, could have been done by a parliament to' 
save the life of a king; was done in this case. They 
opened a way to a treaty in spight of the army ; and 
while these sons of Zeruiah, who were too hard 
for them, were engaged in service in tjie remoter parts', 
they hastened the treaty as much as was possible; the 

* Fairfax's Memomli, p. 119, 180^ 181. 
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which Charles underwent, he seems to have 

debates ripeoi his majesty's concessions werd voted a 
good ground for peace: notwithstanding the remon- 
strances .of the army still flew about their ears, and not- 
withstanding the oppositions of a fearful and unbeliev- 
ing party of the house of commons, whom the army 
had frighted into an awful and slavish dependance upon 
them. And when nothing else could be done for him, 
they were so true to the obligations they lay under, that 
they resolved to fall with him; and did so. For the 
army, who saw the treaty proceed so fast, made as 
great haste to break it. They seize upon the blessed 
person of our sacred king by force, and bring him to 
London; and here they force the parliament, shut out 
some members, imprison others; and then call this 
wretched little company which was left, a parliament. 
By this, and before they had taken upon them the 
boldness to dissolve the house ^f peers, they pass a law, 
and erect, forsooth ! an high court of justice, .as they 
call it*.'* Sir Edward Turner, on the same* occa- 
sion, said, ^* My lords, this was not a national crime : 
and our good and gracious sovereign hath done us that 
honor and right to vindicate us in foreign nations; and 
now he is come home in power and glory, he does con- 
tinue in the same mind ^." 

The lord chief baron Bridgman, from the bench, de- 
clared it to be his opiiiion also, *^ That of 46 members 
which sat in the house of commons, there were but 
25 or £6 men that did vote the act for the tryal of the 
king^" 

4. Charles himself, on his trial, said, '^ he was far 
from charging the two houses with the proceedings of 
that day ^." And, 

* Exact and Impartial AccouDt of the Tryal of Regicides, p. 37. 4to. 
Lond. 1660. •» Id. p. 40. ' Id. p. 67. •» Kidj Charles's 

Works, p. 197. 
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preserved great equanimity; afid hafmef 

5. In the preamble to the suet f6r tbe aitaimder 6( i6^ 
verai persons, gaitey of tbe h&niA muidet tii kitfg 
Charles I. we have the foHovriug pdSD^es.-^'^ hi ^1 
hnmble naiiQer shew unto your tmmi e:&celteM m^s^, 
joirr majesty's moat dntifai^ afnl toysd- subjects theloMfiil 
andcommoos in parliament aissieti^bkd, that the hoti«4 
and execrable murtber of ycwr nudjesty'^ t^si faHhet^ 
out late most gracious do^reigii* Charks fbcr Piltist; ot 
cvei* blessed and giorious ii»eniofy, halh be^o» eonaoftitMd 
by a party of wretched men^ desperately wiei&ed^ Bxd 
Ibx^ned in their ivfipiety^ who having first ^tfed^nd 
ednirived the rain and destmvcticm of fkis ex€«lieiif 
monai^cby, and, with k, of die time reibi«i€d pi^d«c»c*» 
ant religicvi, whicii hath been so kmg pi>««e^ed \ff 
iiV afixd. f}ouri»hed under it, found it neefesset^y, m oith^ 
t0 the caiin-3dng on of tbew j^emicious? and traS^ilrdtfil 
desigii«y to tki-ow downi ait the buiwarks^ a^d fem^^l 
law,, and to subvert the very beiwg m^ eOi¥st}M(k)il'^ 
poflianieKt, that so they might m last ttfidwrtfiei^ \^*f 
open for any farthef attempts ivp^n ilie staffed p^il^on'df' 
his msges^y biitiiseM;. and that^ foyibe^nioMr e^feff^^ 
iiig thereof^ they did first seduocf sotfie part 6i Aer tbw 
army into a complianiee, and then k«pt tiie tesi^ 'm mk^ 
jection to them, partly for hope* of pvefevinient,^ and 
ehi€£l}r£cyr fear of losing tiieir implttnjunent^ and- arrears, 
antilby these, and other more odioiii^ arts and devveeft,, 
they 1^ fully su^engthned ^emsdvest both iif p^^€^ 
and faction^ which beiiig done, they didi deelare*itg»iil^ 
all manner of treaties with the person of the king^ etidt^ 
then: w^hile a treaty by adi^iee a6 both hoUsie^e of parlia- 
ment waa in being,' remonstrate^ agakti0t the boused df 
parliament for such proceedings, seijke upon- bia royitf 
person, while the commissioners were returned to the 
house of parliament with his answer; and when his 
concessions had been voted a ground for peace, seizr 
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at, ^n4 after his trial, his patience, or iusen- 
sifeiUty, was vwy rejmaiiiable ". 

Upw the houfi€ of comxmnBi seclude and imprison 
ipip0 m^mherB, force ont oriiers^ and there being Left 
iHit ^ fHauUl r^nin«uQt of their own creatures (not a tenth 
part of the wbole)^ did seek to shelter theniselves by 
Ibifi weak pretence, under the name and authority of 
9 parliatpent: aiK], in that name, laboured to prosecute 
what was yet behind and unfinished of their long in>* 
tend^' treaaon and opnspiracy . To this purpose they 
{HT^pared an ordinance for ereqting a prodigious and un- 
h^ard<i»f tfibunal^ which they called an high court of 
justice, for tryal of his majesty; and having easily pro- 
cured it tQ pass in their house of commons, as it then 
ftood mou)ded| ventured to send it up from thence to 
the peers then sittings who totally rejected it; where*- 
\ipon thetr rage and fury increasing, they presume to 
pas^ it alone, as an act* of the commons, and in the 
name of the commons of Exigland; and having gained 
* the furetence of law, made by a power of their own 
leaking, pmrsue it with all possible force and cruelty ; 
until at last^ upon the 30tli Jan. 164S, his sacred ma- 
jeiiity was brought upon a S4;aff<pld,. ^d there publickly 
inurthered before the gates of his own royal palace*." 
T^^ gentlemen who talk of the executioa of this 
ffiw!^ as a national siu^ would do well to considei 
tfof^se authorities^ 

'^ Ami4^t his innings he pi^^erved great equani* 
9^lty; w4 before, atj, s^ afler his trial, his patiencei. 
px i^n^eaps^ihility, were very remark^lej Sir Thcwwaw 
|i(erherti whK^ com^tax^Uy attended bis majesty irom 
the ti«^ thiat he w^ at Holmby to his execntiou at 
Whit^hal]ik ^all be my voWiei; for his equanimity affi 
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On the scaffold he is thought to have ex- 
celled himself, and to have died much 

** His majesty," says Sir Thomas, *^ had information 
from private hands of the late proceedings in the house 
of commons — by which his majesty was apprehensive 
of their [the army-party's] ill intentions towards his 
person and government, and did believe his enemies 
aimed at his deposing and confinement in the Tower, 
or some such like place;, and that they would seat his 
son the prince of Wales in his throne, if he would ac- 
cept of it. But as to their taking away his life by tryal 
in any court of justice, or in the face of his people, 
that he could not believe, there being no such prece- 
dent, or. mention in any of our histories. — Such were 
his majesty's imaginations, until he came to his tryal 
in Westminster-hall; for then he altered his opinion. 
Nevertheless his faith overcoming his fear, he conti- 
nued his accustomed prudence and patience, so as no 
outward perturbation could be discerned ; with chris- 
tian fortitude, submitting to the good pleasure of the 
Almighty; sometimes sighing, but never breaking out 
into a passion, or uttering a reproachful or revengeful 
word against any that were his adversaries, saying 
only, ' God forgive their impiety *." 

And when his majesty was brought the second time 
before the court, in Westminster-hall, " some soldiers 
made a hideous cry for justice, justice; some of the 
officers joining with them. At which uncouth noise 
the king seenaed somewhat abashed, but overcame it 
with patience. — As his majesty returned from the Hall 
to Cotton-house, a soldier that was upon the guard said 
aloud as the king passed by, ' God bless you, Sir/ 
The king thanked him; but an uncivil officer struck 
him with his cane upon the head ; which his majesty 

• Sir T. Herbert's Memoin, p. 108. 

7 
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grater than he had lived. His body, after 
his executioD, was embalmed, laid in a 

observingy said, the punishment exceeded the offence. 
Being come to bis apartment in Cotton-house^ he im- 
mediately, upon his knees, went to prayer. Aften- 
wards he asked Mr. Herbert, if he heard that cry of the 
soldiers for justice? who answered, he did, and mar- 
veiled thereat. * So did not I (said the king); for I - 
am well assured the soldiers bear no malice to me.- 
The cry w:as no doubt given by their officers, for whom 
the soldiers would do the like, were there occasion*." 
When the president Bradshaw gave judgment against 
him, " the king was observed to smile, and lift up his 
eyes to heaven, as appealing to the Divine Majesty, the 
most supream judge ^. The king, at the rising of 
the court, was with a guard of halberdiers returned to 
Whitehall, in a close chair, through King-street, both 
sides whereof had a guard of foot-soldiers, who were 
silent as his majesty passed.— Nothing of the fear of 
death, or indignities offered, seemed a terror, or pro- 
voked him to impatience; nor uttered he a reproachful 
word, reflecting upon any of his judges (albeit he well 
knew that some of them had been his domestick ser- 
vants), or against anj' member of the house, or officer 
of the army : so wonderful was his patience, though 
bis spirit was great, and might have otherwise expressed 
bis resentments upon several occasions. It was a true 
Christian fortitude to have the mastery of his passion, 
and submission to the will of God under such tempta- 
tionsV' I will add but one passage more. " The 
night before his execution, the king continued reading , 
and praying more than two hours. The king com** 
manded Mr. Herbert to lie by his bedside upon a pallat, 
where he took small rest. But nevertheless the king 

• Sir T, H«rbcrt'» MeniQu^ p. ai3. ^ Id. p. 117. « Id. p. 118. 
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ixdEuQ of kad, and buried at Windsor witli* 
out mucli funeral pomp* Thb prince lefi 

for four hourg, yr thereabouts, ^ept soundly ; Mid 
awaking about two hours afore day, he opened his'car- 
tain to call Mr. Herbert; there being a great cake of 
wax set in a silver basoa^ that then, as at ail other times^ 
burned all night; so that be perceived him somewhat 
disturbed in sleep: but calling him; bad him ri$e; ^ for/ 
said his majesty,^ I will get up, having a great work to 
do this day/ However be would know why he was 
so troubled in his sleep. He replyed, ' May it please 
your majesty, I was dreaming.' ^ I wonhl know 
your dream/ said the king; which being told^ his m*' 
jesty said it was remarkable. ' Herbert, this is »y 
second marriage-day: I would be as trim to*day as 
may be; for before night I hope to be e^ixnised to my 
Uessed Jesus.' He then appointed what cloaithes be 
urould wear: ' Let me have a shidrt olt lacore tban 
ordinary/ said the king, ' by season the season is so 
sharp as probably may miake me shaii:e, which gome 
observers will imagine proceeds from fear. I Woilld 
Ibave no such imputation^ I fear not death ! Deaith iv 
jMt terrible to me. I bkss wy God I anir pnspnred V 
Da not aU dsese passages shew great patiience ? Do 
they not manifest much equantuitj ?'»-I have said in 
the text, that hi^ patience or insensibility before^ ot^ 
and' after his trial, were very remarkable. My reason 
for saying so, will be found in the folloWii^ passages^ 
which I kave the reader to remark on% 

• Burnet,, speaking of the trial of Charles^, says; ^ The 
king's party was without spirit : and, a& many of thenv- 
sdv^ have said to me, they could never believe bia 
death was really intended, till it was. too lale. Thef 
thon^t all was a pageantry to strike terror, and tm 

*• Sir T. Herbert's M^inoin, p< 181« 
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j|»x children : Charles and James, who suc- 
cessively mounted the throne of Great Bri- 

Ibrce the king to auch concessions as they had a mind 
U> e^iott from hun V — ** In a journal of /^ Robert eari 
^af Leicester, in his own hand-writing, remaining at 
Penshurst-p]ace in Kent, it is related, that after the 
bouse of lords had laid aside the ordiniEinee for the tryal 
of the king, they adjourned their house for a week. 
Ti^esame day from Windsc»' advice came there, that 
the king seems to he as merry as usual, and saith that 
he fears none. He makes the business talked on a jest; 
and he saith that be hath yet three games to play; the 
last of which gives him hopes of regaining all ; and ac- 
cordingly, some do still serve the king on their knees. 
Sir John Temple, in a letter of the 3d of January, writes, 
Tbey go on resolvedly to bring the king to justice; 
the ordinance is i)ow passed ; the commissioners named ; 
and thoogb the lords refuse to join, yet without ques- 
tion they will go on, and have made sure of twenty 
persons, who are to be of the quorum^ that will pro- 
ceed to tlie trial, though all the rest give out. The 
king takes yet no notice, that I can hear, of the pro* 
ceedings ; gave orda:, vcjfy lately, for saving the seeds 
of some Spanish melons, which he would have set at 
Wimbleton. He hath a strange conceit of my lord 
Ormond's working for him in Ireland. He hangs still 
«pon the trig, and by the enquiries he made after his 
and Indxiqcun's conjunction, I see he will not be beaten 
off it V 

But to go on to the last scene of this princess life. 
On the 30th of Janoary, in the morning, before his ma- 
jesty, was broQght from St. James's, " the bishop of 
London [Juxcm] read divine service in his presence, in 

» Burnet, vol. L p. 70. * CoUtns's Peerage of England, toI. V. 

p. ISO. Svo. Lood. 1156. 

VOL. 11. I i 
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iain; Henry duke of Gloucester, who didd 
soon after the Restoration ; Mary, mother 

which the 27th of St. Matthew (the history of our Sa- 
viour's crucifixion) proved the second lesson* The king 
supposing it had been selected oh purpose, thanked 
him afterwards for his seasonable choice. But the bishop 
modestly declining that undue thanks^ told him, that it 
was the lesson appointed by the calendar for that day. 
He also then and there received of the bishop the holy 
sacrament^ and performed all his devotions in prepa- 
ration to his passion. Which ended, about ten of the 
clock his majesty was brought from St. James's to 
Whitehall by a regiment of foot — ^the bishop on the one 
hand, and colonel Thomlinson (who had the charge of 
him) on the other, both bare-headed. His majesty 
walking very fast, and bidding them go faster, added, 
f That he now went before them to strive for an hea- 
venly crown, with less s.oUicitude than be bad often 
encouraged his soldiers to fight for an earthly dia* 
dem*/' 

After this, coming on the scaffold, he made a speech 
(which seems much broken . and confused in maiiy 
places), in which he asserted his own innocency; de- 
clared himself to be a good Christian ; shewed his au- 
di tors how tliey were out of the way, and proposed to 
put them in a way, -*^ which was to give God his due, 
the king his due (that is, says he, my successors), and 
):he people their due : I am as much for them as any of 
you." — Afterwards he said, " 1 desire their liberty and 
freedom as much as any whomsoever: but I must tell 
you, that their liberty and freedom consists in having 
of government, those Imts.by which their life and their, 
goods may be most their own. It is not for having 
share in government, Sirs ; that is nothing pertaining 

• King Cbarlis's Works, p. 207. . 
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of William III. ; Elizabeth, who died soon 
after her.father ;: and Henrietta, afterwards 

to tliein; a subject and a sovereign are dear difi^rent 
things. And therefore until they do that, I mean that 
you put the people in that liberty as I say, certainly 
they will never enjoy themselves* Sirs, it was for thia 
that now I am come here : if I would have given way 
to an arbitrary way, for to have all laws changed ac- 
cording to the power of the sword, I needed not to have 
come here; and therefore I tell you (and I pray God it 
^^e not laid to your charge), that I am the martyr of the 

people *." ^Thea his majesty, at the bishop's request, 

made a declaration of his dying a Christian, according 
to the profession of, the church of England; saying, he 
had a good cause, and a gracious God; then giving 
directions to the executioner, his head was, at one 
blow, severed from his body. ^* Thus," says Sir Rich. 
Warwick, " this saint and mar'tyf rested from his la- 
bours, and follows the Lamb^.*' 

The behaviour of Charles, in his sufferings, is 
greatly celebrated by Burnet. 

" The king himself," says he, " shewed a calm and 
composed firmness, whioh amazed all people ; and that' 
so much the more, because it was not natural to him* 
It was imputed to a very extraordinary measure of sn«, 
pernaturid assbtance. Bishop Juxon did the duty of 
his function honestly^ but with a dry coldness that 
could not raise the king's thoughts: so that it was 
owing wholly to somewhat within himself, that he 
went thro' so many indignities with so much' true 
greatnessy without disorder or any sort of affectation* 
Thus he died greater than he had lived; and shewed 
that which has been often observed of the whole race 
of the Stuarts, that they bore misfortunes better than 

■ King Charles's Works, p. 21 1. " Sir R. Warwick's Memoirs, p. d4$. 
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jduchess of Orieans. — He styled himself a 
Martyr, and. has freqiaently had that tide 

prosperity V^ All this seems Tery plaitsible : i>iit as 
e^ery thii^ has two handle*, MihoA aacribel^hts bdia^ 
Tk>tti to no fittch extmordinHry prinetple».-^' Carolom 
fti uiaclc^ii at0 [speaking to SaJmasios} piane egissie 
vit9 reftpondentem. afiseotior : si dicis pi^ & saoct^ & 
secure vitam fiaiisse, seito aviam ejos Maiianiy iofa^ 
ween fei»iaa», pari io: ftpeciem ptetat€> sa»ctkate^ caof* 
«€iiDti& in pegmate; occufauisse; ue ammi prsDseatts, 
qita^ kx morte qnibdasvis k \nlgo malcficia per laapiOf 
«9»pe eut, niiaium tt ibua» : seep^ deapemyie aut ob£jF* 
matn^ anftinMS fortitadinis quaadam speeien & quasi 
persoum ioduit; asspe stupor tranquilUtatis: videri stf 
bonos^ inlrepidos, inaoeeates, intesduia tc sanclos pes^ 
^iitti qoiq«ie mm mioas in morteqai^ni in vita cupiuBt^ 
inqae ipsa scelemm suoraoi capitaii pcfin& soient aht-* 
umm simnlationis saad & fraadnm^ qia^ possnnt spe^ 
ciosissini^, pompam ducere; & veluti poets aut bisM 
tfiooe^ deterrtmtf plans um in ipso exitu an^MtiosissiRi^ 
captare V i. e. ^^ If you say that Charles died as b6 
Jivod, I agree with ycni: if yon say that be died 
puitisly^ hoUy, and at ease^ you may reni^ mber tba^ 
his grandmother Mary, an infamous womaivdied on » 
sc«flbtd with. as muob onctrard apfaaranee of piety^ 
^ danotity, amdl constancy as he did. And leas yoii 
should ascribe too mocb to tliat presence of mind,, 
wbieb some cotnnton malefactors have so g^eat a mea- 
s«ce of at their death, maay times despair^ and. a hard« 
ened hearty put om^ as it were, a visor of coura^ ; and 
Hnpldity^ a shew of quiet and tranqnillity of mind: 
sometimes the worst of men desire to appear good, nn* 
daunted) innooent^ and now and then religious, not* 

» Bnrnet, vol. T. p. 70. See, also Whitloc*, p. 375. » Mikon'i 

Pfose W(Mrkt, voL It. p. Z9X 
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•given him by his -a^imirers, who ihai* 
also sometimes paralleled him with Jetsus 
Christ^* : others there are indeed who refuse 

<>nly in Aeir life but at their death; and hi suffering 
death for their viHanies^ use to act the last part of thetjr 
liypocrisy and cheats with ali th^ show imaginable; 
and like bad poets, or stage^players, are very ambitious 
of being flapped at the end of the play." The reader 
f9r\\\ please to remember, that I only here act the pan 
(^ an historian, and am no ways answerable -for the 
jtistncss of what I fcite on this occasion. 

'■ He styled himself a Martyr and has been paral- 
lelled with Jesiis Christ, &c.] On the 29th of January, 
thfe day before his death, the princess Elizabeth, his 
daughter, was admitted to see him, to whom 'he said, 
«mt)ng other things, " That he \rr*hed her not to grieve 
^nd torment herself for him ; for that would be a glo- 
Yiorusdeadi^thathe should die, it berngforlhelaws and 
liberties of the land, and for maintainirrg the true pro* 
testant religioti.'* And again, he desired her, " not 
<to grieve for him, for he should dre a Martyr*."-^ And 
in his speech on the scaffold, he told the spectators 
^httt ** he was the Martyr of the people,** as I have 
•Iready related. 

And as Chaifes eikte^med himself, so tiras he esteemed 
liy many others. For we are assured, '* that some took 
iip his blood, after bis execution, as the reliques of a 
-fiiartyr. And in some;" continues my author, '* hath 
iiad the same effect, by the blessing of God, which 
Vas often found in his «acred touch when Irving ^.'* 

After the Restoration, the memory of this prince was 
aittc^ revered, and a form of prayer, with fasting, was 
appointed by authority to be used yearly upon the SOtb 

* King Charles's Worlds, p. 30«« » ^U. p. $10. 
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;to ^ve Bim the title, or acknowledgie the re- 
•semblance. ! ' 

of January, being the day of the martyrdom of the 
:blessed king Charles theFirsf.. This is still continued, 
as well as the style and title he thus assumed to him- 
self, in the anniversary sermons which.tbereturn of the 
day of course produces. 

In the text I have observed, that Charles Ims some- 
times been paralleled with Jesus Christ. ..Mr.Symons, 
his vindicator, w^as tlje first that, according to the best 
of my knowledge, attemptpi it. . Tl^is geotJeman, out 
of his zeal for the royal cause^ even during his majesty's 
life, published, " A true Parallel betwixt th^Sufleringp 
^of our Saviour, and our Sovereign in divers Particu- 
lars;" .of which^as he himself relates it, " it was a^ 
!fir^ied, that out of his zeal to flatter the jcing, he ba4 
^blasphemed Christ *.''-r—Dr.,Jiiiiks, in a sermon preached 
.the 30th of Jap. 1701, before Jhe lowj^r house of conr 
vocation has the following passages; . .,, 

" And first, as to the near ^^§e^lbla9Qe^ between the 
parties concerned, as well the actors, as tjic sufferers, 
.comparing those in the text with those, of the day. 
. "ifVnd here one would iipaginp, tl^^t ^th*^ latter were 
resolved to take St. Paul's expression in themostliter^ 
isense the woirdsy will bear, and crucify to tbemsielyes the 
Lord aff^sh, and, in the nearest likenesg that could be, 
put him to an. open shame. If, with respect to the dig- 
nity of the person, to have been bora king of the Jews, 
was what opght to have ski-eened our Saviour from vio- 
lence, here is also one, not only born jto a crown, bu^t 
actually possessed of it. He was npt only called king 
by some, and at the san^e time derided by others for 
l)eing sp called, but he was acknowledged by all to be 

* Preface to the Parallel, pointed the second time with his Vindication 
of King Chariea, / 
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• kingl he'wds. not jast dressed up for an hour or two 
in purple robes^ and saluted with an Hail king, but the 
usual ornaments of majesty were his customary ap- 
parel ; his subjects owned him. to be their king, and 
yet they brought him before a tribunal; they judged 
him, ihey condemned him; and that they might not 
be wanting in any thing to set him at nought, they 
spit upon him, and treated him with the utmost con- 
tempt. Our Saviour's declaring that his kingdom was 
not of this world, might look like a sort of reuuncial- 
tion of his temporal sovereignty, for the present de- 
siring only to reign in thehertS' of men : but here was 
nothing of this in the case before us; here \vas an- in- 
disputable, unrenounced right of sovereignty, bbth by 
the laws of God and man : he was the reigning prince^ 
and the Lord's anointed ; and yet, in despight of all 
law, both hummi and divine, he was by direct force of 
arms, and the most daring methods of a flagrantre- 
bellion and violence, deprived at once of his imperial 
fcrown and life. The fact of this day was such a vying 
^ith the first arch-rebel, the apostate angel- Lucifer ; 
it was sach a going beyond the old serpent in his own 
way of insolence and pride, that it is no- wonder that 
if be then began to raiie his head, and set wp' for do^ 
minion in this world, when thns warmed and enlivened 
by a fiery zeal in some, and nige in otliers, to the 
degree of drunkenness, thirsting after and satiating 
themselves in royal blood ; and in which respect only, 
heated to the degree of frenzy and madness, the plea 
in my text may seem to have some hold of them : Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do *." 
— After this admirable parallel (which yet had the mis- 
fortune to be censured in the house of lords, as what 
gave just scandal and offence to all christian people), 
the reader will perhaps applaud the modesty of the 
. ♦ 

* Tor])uck's Parliamentary Debates, vol. III. p* S^^. 
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poet inifaefbUewiog lin^^ in whicb CbarWs BaSaixtg^ 
«r0 beirailed. 

" Where then, just Heav'n, was tby anactive liand. 
Thy idle thanaen aim] tby Kiig*rnig braod ! 
Tby aclamaiiitine shield, tby avgel wings. 
And the great genii of anointed kings ! 
Treason and frand shall thus the stars regard ! 
And injur'd virtue meet this sad reward ! 
$o sad, none like can Time's oM records tell. 
Though Pontpey bled, and poor Darius fell. 
Ml names but one too low — that one too high : 
All parallels are wrongs, or blasphemy." tickkl. 

In this language speak the friends and admirers oT 
this unfortunate monarch.-^But all subscribe not to 
their opinion. A few citations from diflfereat write» 
will fully prove this. 

"Martyrs," says Milton," bea^ witness to the truth, not 
to thanselves. If I bear w i tness of myself, saith Christ, 
my witness is not true. He who writes himself Mar* 
tyr by bis own inscription, is like an ill painter, who, 
by writing on the shapeless picture which h^ bath 
drawn, is fain to tell passengers what shape it is, whicb 
else no man could imagine : no more than how a mar* 
tyrdom can belong to him, who therefore dies for bis 
religion because it is est^lisbed^ Certainly if Agrippa 
had turned Christian, as he was once turning, and had 
put to death Scribes and Pharisees for obserriug the 
law of Moses, apd refusing Christianity, they had died 
a tnier martyrdom^ For those laws were estaUisfaed 
by God, and Moses; these by no warrfin table authoni 
of religion, whose laws it^ all other best reformed 
churches are rejected. Ai|d if tp die for an establish^ 
ment of religion be martyrdom, then Roniish priests 
executed for that, whidi had so many hundred yeam 
been established in this land> are no worse martyrs 
than he. Lastly, if to die for the- testimony of his 
own conscience be enough to make him martyr, what 
heretick dying for direct blasphemy, as some have done 
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msBtmidy, may not boast dBiartjtdoar? As for the 
eonsttttttioQ' or repeal of. civil laws, that power lying 
only in the parlkmaai, which he by the very law of 
liii» coronation was to graat them, not to debar them, 
nor to preserve a lesser law with the conteinpt and vio- 
lation of a greater; it will conclude him not so much 
as, in a civil and metaphorical sense, to have died a 
martyr of our laws, but a plain transgressor of them */*. 

Mr. Watson concurs with Milton in his opinion that 
Charles was no martyr. Hear his words. 

" I cannot," says he, " in conscience, read those 
prayers wherein the king is called a" martyr. I believe 
the assertion to be false, and therefore why should I 
tell a lye before the God of Truth ! But let us examine 
this point. What is a maityr ? He is a witness ; fof 
so the word in t^e original imports. But of what ? fof 
every witness, in the Christian sense of the term, is noJ; 
a martyr. Robert Stcpltens tells us, that they are mar-i 
tyrs who Imve died giving a testimony of divinity to 
Christ. Bnt if this be true, king Charles can be 
DO martyr; for be was put to death by those who be-^ 
lieved in the divinity of Christ as well as he. In Sea* 
pula we read, that with Christians they are peculiaily 
called martyrs who have confirmed the doctrine of 
Christ, not only with words, but with their bloods 
But what right has king Charles to be numbered among 
these ? Is it then tnie, that he laid down his life in vin^ 
dication of the New Testamwit? Strange that be could 
contrive to do this in a country, where the authei^ 
ticity thereof was not disputed. This not only is in* 
credible, but the whole current of history is against it* 
What were the grounds then, for giving him this glo* 
xions title? His dying rather than give «p episcopacy^ 
-is said to be the cause of it. But 'tis a question whe* 
tfacrhe did this. I think lord Clarendemhas pxored 

• looDoclatfeet, f. S4H 24 edit. " 
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the contrary *." — ^Th<? < readeif may easily dcfteAnrtie tWf 
point:^ if he thinks it worth determining, by turning to 
Charles's concessions with re^i^ard to the episcopsil 
bierarchy, in the note 75. Had the treaty of Newport 
takeri eftecjt, those who since have canonized him, would 
have been among the first to load his memory with 
reproaches.-*-But to go on with Mr. Watson% " My 
charity," saiys be in another' place, " lead/ me so far, 
that I hope king Charles meant well, when he told the 
princess Elizabeth, that he should die a martyr, and 
when he repeated it afterwards on the scaffold: but 
this might be nothing else but a pleasing deceptioa 
of the mind ; and if saying that he died a martyr, 
tnade him such, then the duke of Monmouth also was 
the same; for he died with the same, words in his 
mouth, which his grandfather king Charles had used 
before him. King Charles 11. seems to have no such 
opinion of the matter; for when a certain lord remind- 
ed his majesty of his swearing in common discourse, 
the king replied, ' Your martyr swore more than ever 
I did ;* which many have deemed a jest upoa the title 
which his father had got*^." 

I will add one authority more against the title of 
Martyr, which is so often given to Charles : but it is an 
authority revered by many, imd will be esteemed re- 
'inarkable by most. It is that of the person who 
claims to be the grandson of this monarch, and heir to 
his kingdoms. We are indebted for this anecdote, as 
well as for many others equally curious, to the late 
lord Bolingbroke, who had the honour to be bis mir 
riister. Speaking concerning the amendments made 
in the' draught of a declaration, and other papers, which 
were to be dispersed in Great Britain by tfte Pretender, 
he has the following passage, " Since his father 
[James II.] passes already for a saint, and since orepoits 

• WatsonV Apology, p. 14. * Id. p. 24. 
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All prince!? in limited monarchies ought 
to take warning by his fate^^, against 

are encouraged of miracles which they suppose to be 
wrought at' his toinb, he might have allowed his grand- 
fatherto' pass for a martyr; but he struck out of the 
draught these words, *■ that blessed martyr who died for 
his people/^'^hich were applied to king Charles th^ 
First; and would say nothing more of him, than that 
' he fell a sacrifice to rebellion V' The friends of this 
house, no doubt, will look on the Chevahery in this 
instance, as undutiful and ungracious; and such as are 
not so, will stand amazed at his wisdom ! 
- I will conclude this note with observing, that' Mil- 
ton and Mr. Watson seem to have taken needless pain^ 
in proving that Charles- was not a martyr for- his reli- 
gion : we have seen he claimed only to be a ** martyr 
of the people." - 

^^ All princes in limited monarchies ought to take 
warning by his fate.] ** The king of England is the 
gnatdiao of the liberties and rights, religious atid civf?, 
of his people. This is his true character, and the only 
foundation of his- powei*^ and it was rightlj^ and judi- 
cioifsly observed by a* great minister of a neighbour 
nation, * That a king of England, who wiH bcfthe man 
of his people (that is, will be a true guardian of their 
rights and liberties) is a great prince ; but if he Viill be 
more; he is nothing.' • 

" In this situation he hath all the power that a good 
man should take, or a wise man wish; a power to dt» 
justice, to defend right, and to repress wrong; that 
is, in one word, a power to make his pepple happy. 
Should a guardian angel wish for more? and should 
frail and fallen man be trusted or tempted with more''?'* 

* Bolingbroke'* Letter to Sir William Wyndbam, p. 281. ^ Delany^s 

Sermons on Sociaf Duties, p. 304. 8vo. 1744. Scq also Sir William Tem-? 
ple»s Works, fdl. Lond. 1731. p. 383, 384w 
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breaking the laws, and misusing the {nrerO* 
gativ€. 

But Charles was notcontent to be the man of his peoples 
he would be their master; he tyrannized over the 
consciences, took the liberty to enslave the bodies, and 
empty the purses of his subjects, without law, and con* 
trary to law. In a word he attempted to make freemen 
irassals, subjects slaves. 

This, as we have seen, laid his parliament under a 
necessity of consulting their own and the nation's 
. safety, of raising an army, of defending themselves 
against the king and his evil counsellors. Their army 
was victorious, and like many other armies, after sub* 
^uing their enemies, turned against their masters ; and, 
contrary to their intentions, brought his majesty to 
the block. This in them was illegal. In them it was 
murder : for they had no right or authority, except 
that of the sword. But had Charles confined himself 
within the bounds of law, and exerted his prerogative 
only for the good of the people, all this would have 
l>een prevented. Submission would have been paid to 
his commands, the civil war would |iever have commenc- 
ed, nor would be himself have fallen a sacrifice to the 
ambition, enthusiasm, or safety of the soldiery. So 
4faat Charles was properly the original cause of all his 
own misfortunes: and his death may be considered as 
*^ a monument of terror, set up to the princes of a free 
people to guard them against the least approaches or 
attempts to tyranny : to teach them that no personal 
merit, no excellence of nature, no acquired accomplish- 
ments, no combination of virtues, can give quiet to 
their reign, or stability to their throne, independent of 
the affections of their people*.'' 

The following passage of Mr. Locke is worthy the. 

* Delaoy's SerEDQBs, p. SKK. 
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atteation of princes^ as well as of the ndirooatesof 
Cbarles, who allege the example and practice of fai$ 
predecessors as aa extenaation, if not as a jastificatioft 
of his illegal rule. — " He that will look/' says that great 
man^ '' into the history of England, will find that prero^ 
gative was always largest in the hands of oar wisest 
and best princes; because the people, observing the 
whole tendency of their actions to be the publick good, 
contested not v^hat was done without law to that end ; 
or if any human frailty or mistake (for princes are but 
men, made as others) appeared in some small declina* 
tions from that end, yet 'twas visible the main of their 
conduct tended to nothing but the care of the publick. 
The people therefore, finding reason to be satisfied with 
these princes, whenever they acted without or coi^ 
trary to the letter of the law, acquiesced in what they 
did, and, without the least complaint, let them enlarge 
their prerogative as they pleased; judging rightly, 
that they did nothing herein to the prejudice of their 
laws, since they acted conformable to the foundation 
and end of all laws, the publick good. Such god*' 
like princes, indeed, had some title to arbitrary power, 
hy that argument that would prove absolute monarchy 
the best government, as that which God himself 
governs the universe by ; because such kings partake 
of his wisdom and goodness. Upon this is founded 
that saying, that the reigns of good princes have been 
always most dangerous to the liberties of their people. 
For when their successors, managing the government 
with different thoughts, would draw the actions of 
those,good rulers into precedent, and make them the 
standard of their prerogative, as if what had been 
done only for the good of the people, was a right in 
them to do - for the harm of the people, if they so 
pleased ; it has often occasioned contest, and sometimes 
publick disorders, before the people could Recover their 
original right, and get th^t to be declared not to be 
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prerogative^ which truly wa/s never 90 : since it'is im* 
possible that any body in the society should ever have 
a. right to do the people barm; tliough it be very pos-* 
^ible^ and reasonable, that the people shoi^d not go 
about to set any bounds to the prerogative of those 
kings or rulers, who themselves transgressed not. the 
bounds of the publick good. For the prerogative is 
nothing hut the power of doing publick good without a 
rule*/' The prince who will bear this maxim ia mind, 
and regulate his conduct by it, needs not fear the fate 
of Charles. liis subjects will feel the blessings of his 
government, and cheerfully submit to his wholesome 
rule* Whereas he who imitates this unfortunate 
prince,, whose life and actions have now been opened, 
Y^ill probably, like him, feel woes innumerable. 

' Locke on Government, p, 254^ 
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Since these papers were in the press, there has beea 
published a long-expected vyork, intitled, " Meipoirs 
and Letters of t*he Marquis of Clanricarde and Earl of 
St. Alban's*." It begins in October 1641, and coiiti-r 
ones down to the 30th of August, 1643; after which 
noUiing occurs till the proceedings in the treaty be- 
tvveen the duke of Lorrain's ambassador and his lord* 
ship. These commence Feb. <27, 16^0, and end in Au- 
gust 1652. 

I have taken the trouble, few readers will, to read U 
through, though I am far from repenting it: for the 
marquis was a man of sense and honour, and zealous 
for the service of his master, Charles ; who appears not 
either advantageously or disadvantageously in this vo- 
lume, unless it be in the affair of the cessation with the 
Irish, which he ordered Ormonde to carry on with the 
'greatest secrecy. " There is a power come, to Or- 
monde, (says Mr. Justice Donallen, in a letter to 
Clanricarde, received May 11, 1643). to conclude a 
cessation for a year here. The king would hftve it. car- 
tied with secrecy : I and one more only are m^de nc- 
quainted with it^." And in another, letter, received at 
the same time, the same gentleman tells his lordship, 
"There is a second letter come to Ormonde from the 
king, to hasten the cessation I spoke of." — One pas- 
sage more, concerning Charles, there is in a letter from 
the marquis of Ormonde to the earl of Clanricarde, 
^ated Feb. 4, 1642. " The king is very strong," says 
Ormonde, ** and increases daily: the only fear is, he 
may meet with such counsellors as will sacrifice his 
«fiairs to their own ends and safety*^." 

• Folioi Lond, 1757. * Ta». 399. '« Paj. 339. 
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The. following Accounts of the Irish rebellioiii as hU 
lordship was a confirmed catholic^ will not perhaps be 

unacceptable to the curious« " Upon the fi7th of 

November 1041, I went from Tuam to ShreuU, a fair 
strong casde of my own in the county of Mayo, but 
divided from the county by the river, upon the which 
is a fair stone bridge, made since most infamous by 
the horrid and bloody murder of about one hundred 
English and Scots, most of them massacred by their 
own convoys, before they could attain into this county 
over the bridge. Out of this inhuman massacre very 
strangely escaped Maxwell, lord bishop of Killala, and 
his wife and children*. 

" Jan. — I repaired to Loughreah. There I received 
constant intelligence of the general defection of the 
whole kingdom, and of the particular malice against, 
me for iny opposition against their proceedings; the 
disorders, spoils, and robberies incr^sing in tlie 
county itself, and underhand receiving countenance 
"and encouragement from those whom 1 had entrusted 
for preserving the peace, quiet, and obedience of the 
country V 

And in a letter to lord Essex, dated May 22, 1642, 
be $ay8, "The barbarous murthers that have been com- 
mitted there [in Ireland], are not to be thought of but 
with horror*." 

After this, no one, I presume, will pretend .to doubt 
of the reality and barbarity of the Irish rebellion. 

» Folia Lond. 1757. Pag. 21. » Pag. 65. * Pag. 149. 
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